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Mr. DODWELL:; 


Wherein all the Arguments in his Epiſtolary Diſ- - 
courſe againſt the Immortality of the SOUL 
are ty anſwered, and the Judgment 
of the Fathers concerning that cated am 
repreſented. 

Together with 

A Defence of an Argument made uſe of in the 
above-mentioned Letter to Mr. Dodwell, to prove 
the Immateriality and Natural Immortality of the 


Sour. In Four LETTERS to the Author 
of Some Remarks, &c. 


To which is added, 


Some Reflections on that Part of a Book called ; 


Anyntor, which relates to the Writings of the 


Primitive Fathers , and che Canon of the New k 


Teſtament. 


By SAMUEL CLARKE, D. D. late ReQtor 
of St. James eſtminſter. 
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Diſcourſe againſt the Immortality of the 
S OUL are particularly anſwered, 
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LETTER 


Mr. Doows LL, &e. 
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ſequence, when Men of grea 


Learning, in their Diſcourſes 
EI upon the moſt important 
EIS -Doctrines of Religion, raſhly 


jy themſelves to advance new and crude 
Notions, and extravagant Hypotheſes z which 
the Profane will not, and the Weak are not 


mental and moſt neceſſary Doctrines them 
lelves. 


For, as in Natural Philoſophy. and in the 
ſearch. after Phyſical Truth, the "Syſtems and 
Hypotheſes which ingenious Men invent for ex- 


for fow tr the appearances of Nature, and which 


ſome time are received with en. but 
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I is a Thing of rery n cen. 


Reputation in the World for 


and upon very little Grounds, 5 


able to pres, from the principal and funda- 
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| afterwards are confuted by Reaſon and Expe- 
rience; are apt to make Men think the Natu- 
ral Cauſes of things abſolutely impoſſible to be 


diſcovered at all; and have really ſuch an effect 


upon very Many, as to make them reje& for 


their ſake, 'or at leaſt to call in queſtion, even 
t he certaineſt Truths which have been diſcove- 
red by plain Experiments, or clear Mathema- 
tical Demonſtration it ſelf: So in Matters of 
Religion likewiſe, the inconſiderate and ground- 
leſs Notions, which Men of great Learning 


and much Reading, have with too little Judge- 


ment ſometimes joined and intermixed with 
their Explications of ſome of the greateſt and 
meſt important Doctrines of Religion; when 


upon due Examination, the abſurdity and in- 


conſiſtency of ſuch Schemes plainly appears 
have been apt to raiſe Doubts in many Mens 
Minds concerning the Truth even of the cer- 
taineſt Doctrines themſelves, which are either 
the moſt plainly diſcovered by right Reaſon, 
or are moſt clearly delivered in Scripture. 


You teach that the Soul of Man is naturally 
' mortal, and will of it ſelf periſh and come to 
nothing, if not upheld by the extraordinary 


Power of God, in a preternatural-way. Many, 
who ſee the imprudent Title of your Diſcourſe, 


and will not take the pains to read the Book it 


felf, will conclude that you ſuppoſe the Soul 


to periſh at the diſſolution of the Body; And 
all Libertines, when they have read and conſi- 


dered all that you offer, will till conclude, 
that if (as you grant to them) the Soul muſt of 
it ſelt naturally periſh ſometime or other, there 
is no time ſo probable when it ſhould periſn, 
as at the diſſolution of the Body; and they 


will eaſily perſuade themſelves to rely upon 


this, 
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this, that God will not work a perpetual Mi- * 
racle to preſerve them preternaturally by his. 


omnipotent Power, on purpoſe to inflict upon 


them an eternal Puniſnment, which by Nature 
oy were not capable of undergoing. 

heſe Mens Concluſion indeed is by no means 
right; But it is ſuch a one, as is very \natural 
for Men of looſe Principles and vicious Lives 
to draw from your Doctrine; and therefore 
you ought to have been very careful not to 
give them ſuch an Occaſion of deceiving them- 
ſelves, unleſs you had firſt been very ſure that 
your Notion was either very plainly contained 
in Scripture, or very clearly demonſtrable by 
tight Reaſon : Which that it is not, I preſume 
will appear from the following Obſervations. 


| You begin with a Diſtinction ( Præmon. Seid. 
3.) that the Souls of ſome Men are made im- 
mortal by the Spirit of God, to Happineſs z 


and the Souls of ſome others, by the Will of 


God, to Puniſhment. Now what can be more 
gr and groundleſs than this Diſtinction ? 
or what real Difference is there in the thing it 
ſelf, between being immortalized by the Spirit, 
and by the Will of God? Eternal Life and Hap- 
Pineſi is indeed conſtantly attributed to the Spirit 
of God, that is, thoſe only who have the Spirit of 
God, and are guided by it, who obey the Will 
of God, and live in conformity to his holy 
Laws, ſhall be partakers of Eternal Happineſs : 
And thus the Spirit of God is indeed neceſſary 
to qualify Wen for, and to make them capa- 
ble of, the Happineſs of Heaven. But if, to 
make good Men capable of an Eternal Dura- 
tion in order to that Happineſs, it be neceſſary 
that the Spirit of God give them a new Princi- 
ple of Subſiſtence, or ſuperadd a new — to 
| „ their 
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their Souls; (as your obſcure © Expreſſions 


concerning the Acceſſion of an adſcititious Spirit, 
&c. frequently ſeem to ſignify; and without 


which, there is no other difference than only in 


Words, between being immortalized by. the 
Spirit and by the Will of God; ) then — 
can be more contrary to reaſon, than to ſuppoſe 


any Men made immortal without the addition 


of that new Principle; nor can any repreſenta- 
tion of God's Proceedings, be more harſh and 
incredible, than to ſuppoſe him by his Omnipo- 
tent Will and Power, eternally and miraculouſly 
preſerving ſuch Creatures unto endleſs Puniſh- 


ment, who never had in them, either originally 


or additionally, any Principle of Immortality at 
all. How plainly and how very much more a- 
greeable to Reaſon and to our natural Notions 
of God is it, to ſay that all Creatures who ſhall 
ever undergo eternal Puniſhment, are ſuch as 
having been created naturally immortal, and by 
wilful continuance in Sin, having ſo far depra- 
ved themſelves as to become uncapable of eter- 
nal Happineſs, muſt conſequently by the juſt 
Judgement of God fall into ſuch Miſery, as 
their immortal Nature ſo corrupted neceſſarily 
makes them liable to. When we ſpeak of the 
Soul as created naturally immortal, we mean 
that it is by the Divine Pleaſure created ſuch a 
Subſtance, as not having in it ſelf any Com- 
poſition, or any Principles of Corruption, will 
naturally, or it ſelf continue for ever; that 
is, will not by any natural decay, or by any 
Power of Nature, be diſſolved or deſtroyed ; 
But yet nevertheleſs depends continually upon 
God, who has power to deſtroy or annihilate 
it, if he ſhould ſo think fit. When therefore 
you ſay that the Original of the Immortality of 
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A Lr rr fo Mr. Dodwell. 
fuch Souls as ſhall be eternally puniſhed, may be 
more agreeably derived from the Divine Pleaſure, 
than from the Nature of the Soul; if thereby you 
mean that the Soul was made immortal by the 
mere pleaſure of God, in oppoſition to its being 
immortal by the nece/ity of its own Nature, in 
the ſenſe that God is immortal ; then indeed 
not Plato only, but all others alſo that ever 
held the Immortality of the Soul, have been 
and are of the ſame Opinion: But if by thoſe 
Words you mean, as through the whale of 
your Diſcourſe you expreſsly declare, that the 
Soul was created mortal, but by the Divine 
Omnipotence is upheld eternally ; then it is, on 
the contrary, evidently far more agreeable to 
right Reaſon and to our Notions of God, to de- 
rive the Immortality of the Soul, and eſpecially 
of a miſerable one, from its own Nature, than 


from the Divine Pleaſure ; that is, to ſuppoſe 


the Soul to have been at firſt created ſuch a 


Subſtance, as by the ordinary concourſe of Di- 


vine Providence would continue for ever; than 
that it was created .of a mortal and periſhable 
Nature, but by the extraordinary and miracu- 
lous Power of God, is continually ſupported, 
only to endure Torment and Puniſhment, be- 
yond the capacity of its own Nature, to all 


Eternity, 


There cannot eaſily be made a worſe repre- 
ſentation of God's dealings with Mankind, than 
what you affirm ( Premon. Sed. 4.) that if the 
Devils had not fallen, there bad been no Hell at all; 
and that Mankind is no otherwiſe concerned in it, 
than as, by joining themſelves to the Devil's Party, 


they intitle themſelves alſo to bis Puniſhment. It is 


true, the Fire of Hell was firſt and originally 
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| prepared for the Devils, becauſe they were the 
firſt and original Offenders. But to ſay that, 


without their Fall, there never would have been 


any Hell at all; and that the fame or equal Pu- 
niſhment ſhould not then have been inflited 


upon Wicked Men for the ſame Crimes, as there 
now ſhall ; is repreſenting God like'an Arbi- 
trary Tyrant, who without caring to make an 
exact, equal, and particular diſtribution of 
uſtice, deals with all Offenders of all ranks 
and degrees alike, becauſe they have all inter- 
pretatively joined in oppoſing his Authority. 


You affirm expreſsly (ibid.) that the Soul does 


nol depend on our groſs Organical Body, nor pe- 


riſhes upon its diſſolution from thoſe Bodies. I be- 
ſeech you, if the Soul be ſuch a Subſtance as is 


incapable of being hurt by ſo great a change 


and diſſolution, as is cauſed in us by a violent 
Death, ſuppoſe by Fire ; upon what Principle 
can ir be imagined to be naturally mortal; or 
what Revolutions in Nature will it not be able 
to reſiſt and ſupervive? You explain this fur- 
ther, by ſaying, that Mens Souls do not ſo depend 
on any other created Being, but that they may ſtill 
continue in their duration, whatſoever other crea- 
ted Influences be withdrawn from them, if God be 
pleaſed ſtill to continue that ordinary Providence, 
which is eſſentially neceſſary for their continuance. 
And is not this the very definition of Immortali- 
ty ? or did ever any Man mean more than this, 
when he affirmed the Soul to be naturally Im- 
mortal? You diſtinguiſh it indeed from the Na- 


tural Immortality of Angels; but by ſuch a di- 


ftinian, as includes not in it any the leaſt diffe- 


_ rence, For what difference is there between af- 


firming concerning Angels, that it is in the Power 


and 


nd Pleaſure of God to annibilate them when be 
binks fit; and concerning Humane Souls, that 
they do not ſo depend on any other created Beings, 
but that they may ſtill continue in their Duration, 
whatſoever other created Influences be withdrawn 
from them, if God be pleaſed ſtill to continue that 
ordinary Providence, which is eſſentially neceſſary 
for their Preſervation? And yet in the very 
next Words, you very inconſiſtently imagine 
the Soul, as being a mere Flatus, to have a 
more immediate Dependence on God than other 
Creatures, than even the meaneſt Particles of 
lifeleſs Matter have; which muſt make it ceaſe to 
be, whenever he is pleaſed to ceaſe to breath it; 
as being unable to continue its Duration, by the Pow- 
ers given it at its firſt Production, and the conti- 
nuance of thoſe general Influences which are requi- 
ſite for the ſupport of Created Beings in general, 
According to theſe laſt Words, the Soul not 
being ſo much as a Subſtance of any kind at 


= 


all, is likely to be more effectually deſtroyed by 


Death, than even the Body it ſelf. Whereas 
according to the Words juſt preceeding, your 
Scheme ought to have been on the contrary, that 
the Soul is by Nature Immortal, and muſt be 


mortalized by the Omnipotence of God, if ever 
it periſh 3 and not, that it is by Nature Mor- 


tal, and muſt be immortalized by a new Act of 


Omnipotence, to enable it to ſubſiſt for ever. 


So that here, you ſeem to have framed no con- 
ſiſtent Notion even of your own Scheme. 


What you advance ( Premon. Sect. 5. ) con- 
cerning its not having been culpable to hold 


communication and join with the Devil, before 
the Publication of the Goſpel; and that the 


Devil was not to be looked upon as a publick / 
Enemy, before his being declared ſo by the/ 
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Goſpel + is fo extravagant, that it needs no 
Confutation. Was not the Devil an Enemy 


when he tempted our firſt Parent? And was 


* 


© He not publickly declared to be ſo, in the 


Curſe pronounced to him thereupon? Is not the 


Devil deſcribed as a publick Enemy to God 


1 


und good Men, in the Hiſtory of Job? And as 


1 - 


an Enemy to [/rael, 1 Chron xxi. 1? Ogavas he 
known to be an Enemy in Temporal Affairs 


only, ( Premon. pag. 41, ) and could not be 


known to be ſo in things relating to the Life to 
come? Or had the Patriarchs, no expectation 
at all of a ber City to come, after the pre- 
fent Tabernacle was diſſolved? Is not Idolatry in 
the Old Teſtament conſtantly branded with 
as ſevere a character of Rebellion againſt God, 
as in the New? And in the Heathen World, 
before the Goſpel was begun to be preached, 
( though the times of that Ignorance God did in- 
deed wink at, that is, would not be fo ſevere in 
puniſhing them, as thoſe who ſhould afterwards 
ſin againſt greater Light; ) yet was it no Crime, 
to worſhip the Creature more than the Creator ? 
was it no Fault that the World did wit & g rows; 


lie under entire ſubjection to the Evil One, 


1 Joh. v. 19? and in the Power of Satan, 
Acts xxvi. 18? Were not the abominable Rites 


of the Heathen, plainly a ſacrificing to Devils? 


And do not all the Ancient Fathers, for whoſe 
Judgement you exprefs ſo great an eſteem, ſup« 
poſe in all their Writings againſt the Pagans, 
that before the propoſing of the Goſpel to them, 
they ought to have known from the Light of 
Nature and Right Reaſon, that thofe impurg 


Spirits whoſe Worſhip was attended with all 
"manner of beſtiality and wickedneſs, were 


ro- 
felled Enemies to God and G oodneks? Nay, 
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A LITER to Mr. Dodwell, | 
does not St. Paul himſelf expreſsly affirm, that 
That which may be known of God, was manifeſt 


enough to them, to have preſerved them from 
Idolatry ? and that, becauſe they did not like to 


retain God in their knowledge, but changed the © 


Truth of God into a Lie, for that Reaſon God 


gave them up unto vile affettions, xe. 


Nor is it leſs abſurd, to found (as you do in 
the ſame place) the Heinouſneſs of Sin, and the 
Reaſonableneſs of the Severity of its Puniſh- 
ment, 3 upon its being interpreted as 
a joining with the Devil. Idolatry indeed, and 
Witchcraft, and Profane Scoffing at God and all 
Religion, may juſtly enough come directly un- 
der this Charge; and all other Sins alſo may 
in effect and in event, not improperly be look - 
ed upon as promoting the Intereſt of the De- 
vil, and an oppoſing the eſtabliſhment” of the 
Kingdom of God. But to make the formal 
Reaſon, the heinouſneſs and demerit, not only 
of Idolatry, Witchcraft, and Profane open Op- 
poſition of Religion, but alſo of all other Sins 
whatſoever, to conſiſt not ſo much in the ori- 
ginal depravity of the Actions themſelves, in 
their contrariety to Right Reaſon, and to the 
Light of Nature and Conſcience, in their op- 
polition to the Nature, and Will, and Law, 
and Authority of God, as in their being in- 
terpretatively a joining and communication with 
the Devil; To ſuppoſe God inflicting upon 
Men ſuch a Puniſhment, not as their Sins de- 
ſerve in their own Nature, and ſuch as the Na- 
ture of their on Souls makes them capable of 
falling into by wilful and obſtinate corruption 


and depravation of themſelves, but ſuch as * is * Premon. 


diſproportionable to their Nature, and + exceed- 
ing the natural Powers of their degree of Being ; 
| an 
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and to account for this only by ſaying, that 
Chriſt will ſo interpret their not joyning with 
Him, as if they had joyned themſelves to the 
Devil; Is not all this, to make God, in the 


hardeſt Senſe, act * arbitrarily ? | 


Your Interpretation of Rom. ii. 12. and of 


Job. iti. 19. ( Premon, Sect. 6.) is ſo looſe and 


Groundleſs, that any Text may in the ſame man- 


ner be brought to prove any thing, or rather no 
Text can really prove any thing at all. For if 
when St. Paul ſays, Rom. ii. 12. that as many 


as have ſinned without Law, ſhall alſo periſh with- | 
out Law; and as many as have ſinned in the Law, | 
Hall be judged by the Law; the Word periſh be 
not evidently Synonymous to being judged or 
condemned, and ſignifies that every Sirmer's Con- 
demnation or Puniſhment ſhall be proportiona- 
ble to the heinouſneſs of his Sin with reſpe& to 


the Light he ſinned againſt z but on the con- 
trary from the Word | >-a#) ] ſhall periſb, it 


can be concluded that the Perſons ſpoken of 
ſhall only barely ceaſe to be, in oppoſition to 
the Word er, ball be judged or condem- | 
ned; Tr will follow equally from the uſe of the 


ſame Word in other places of Scripture, that 


* 
* 


neither Rejecters of the Goſpel, nor wicked 


Chriſtians, nor even the Devils themſelves, 
ſhall be condemned to any other Puniſhment, 
than bare ceaſing to be : For of all theſe it is 
faid in ſeveral Places of Scripture, that [ 
they ſhall periſh, or be deſtroyed: And thus you 
unwarily overthrow all the Threatnings of the 
Goſpel. Again, if when our Saviour ſays, 
John iii. 19. that This is the condemnation, that 


Light is come into the World, and Men love Dark- 


nejs rather than Light; his plain Meaning be 
got this, That the clear Revelation of the wal 
| ot 
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of God made to Mankind in the Goſpel, and the 
expreſs denunciation of his Wrath againſt Sin, 
is the great Aggravation of impenitence, and 
that which makes Men obſtinately continuing 
in their Sins utterly inexcuſable, and their con- 
demnation evidently moſt juſt, becauſe they 
cannot now pretend ignorance of their Duty; 
but the Words [ "Aur 4 pie] This is the Con- 
demnation, muſt ſignify a particular kind of Pu- 


niſhment to be inflicted upon Men for Aſſociating 


with the Devil as being the Prince of Darkneſs ; 
I cannot ſee but by the ſame Liberty, any Aſ- 
ſerter of any new Opinion may interpret any 
part of Scripture ſo as to countenance any the 
moſt groundleſs Fancy or Imagination whatſo- 
ever, | 

Is it not a very weak Hypotheſis, to imagine 
that the Souls of Men muſt needs be naturally 
Mortal, becauſe otherwiſe God would not know 
how to diſpoſe of the Souls of the Heathen 
ſince there cannot be any third Eternal State, ſui- 
table to the Nature of a Rational Soul ; neither 
bappy, nor miſerable ; as there muſt be, if thoſe 


Souls be naturally Immortal ? ( Premon. p. 43.) 


Is not the Univerſe large enough, for God to 
diſpoſe of all his Creatures into States ſuitable 
to their Natures? Are there not in God's Houſe 
many Manſions ? Or will Heaven and Hell be 
two ſuch Places, in which there will be no Dif- 
ferences of States, no Space for Order and Va- 
riety of degrees? Does not our Saviour him- 
ſelf expreſsly tell us, that they who Knew not 
their Maſter*s will, and yet did things worthy of 


' ſtripes, ſhall be beaten with few ſtripes? And 


does not St. Paul, in the whole 2d Chapter td 
yell 


the Romans, plainly declare that Gentiles aa 
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A LETTER fo Mr. Dod well. 
well as Jets ſhall be judged according to their 
Works? | RESTS, 

The reſt of your Præmonition, being upon 
a different Subject, I forbear to conſider at this 
time. 3 


N the Diſcourſe it ſelf (Se. 2. ) you pro- 
I poſe a moſt dark and unintelligible Notion, 
concerning | vw and =o Soul and Spirit; 
not only diſtinguiſhing the rational Soul from 
the ſenſitive ; which was the Philoſophy of ma- 
ny of the Antients ; but moreover making the 
Spirit different from both, and wholly præter- 
natural to Man. The whole natural Soul 
( > ) including both the ſenſitive and Rational 
part, (which you elſewhere call the two Souls, 
Pag. 220, ) you ſuppoſe to be of itſelf mortal, 
but to be made immortal in good Chriſtians by 
the addition of the Spirit, (by the Acceſſion of 
an Adſcititious Spirit, as you ſometimes expreſs 
it) and in the Rejecters of the Goſpel to be 
made immortal without it. If the Spirit 
you mean only an Operation of the Spirit of 
God upon our Souls, then (as I obſerved be- 
fore ) there is no real difference between being 
immortalized by the Spirit and by the Will of 
God.. But if by the Spirit you mean the addi- 
tion of a new Subſtance or Principle of Sub- 
ſiſtence to the Souls of good Chriſtians in order 
to immortalize them, which yet in them that 
reject the Goſpel are immortalized without that 
addition; is not this juſt ſuch another ſuppoſi- 
tion, as if you ſhould ſupppoſe the Underſtand- 
ing to be one Subſtance in a Man, and the Vill 
another, and the Habit of Virtue a third; not- 
withſtanding that at the ſame time it be —_— 
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ſed that all theſe things may be Faculties or 
Powers of one and the ſame Subſtance? And 
your perverting the Words of St. Paul to ſerve 
your obſcure. Hypotheſis is very groſs. Does 
St Paul when he diſtinguiſhes the natural Body 
vu rd] from the Spiritual Body [ auh 
Tir dH] and calls the one corruptible, the o- 
ther incorruptible; mean that the natural Body 
Lux dH] is therefore corruplible. or mortal, 
becauſe the Soul ] or Principle of Life 
which is in it, is itſelf a * mortal Principle? or Pag. 2: 
that the Spiritual Body 1 rd, is made 
incorruptible by the ſuperaddition of a Spirit to 
the Soul that animates it? The plain meaning 
of. St. Paul is only this, that the Body which in 
this preſent ſtate is diſſolvable and corruptible, — 
ſhall after the Reſurrection, by the Power of | 
God, be made incorruptible ; without having 
any reſpec at all to the Soul, or the Nature of 
it, in his whole Diſcourſe. Again, when St 
Paul derives our Title to the Reſurrection of the 
Body, wholly from Chriſt; does he thereby 
mean to affirm, that, without the Reſurrection 
of Chriſt, the Souls of Men muſt alſo have 
ceaſed toexiſt? On the contrary, for that very 
reaſon, becauſe the Souls of Men would not 
have ceaſed to exiſt ; therefore Chriſt thought 
them of value to redeem them from Miſery, 
by the Purchaſe of his Blood, by his Death 
and Reſurrection. And it is the worſt repre- 
ſentation of Chriſtianity, that can be; ſome- 
thing that might indeed Þ be thought hard deal- + ag 5. 
ing; to ſuppoſe (as you do) that the Goſpel 
of Chriſt, which is every where in Scripture 
repreſented as the greateſt Inſtance of God's 
tender Mercy and Compaſſion towards Men, 
ſhould upon the whole ſo very di/proportionabl 

ON increaſe 
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increaſe the Miſery of ſinful Men, as that who- 
ever diſbelieved or neglected that new Offer of 
Grace and Favour, ſhould from thericeforth be 
condemned to everlaſting Torments ; notwith- 
ſtanding that otherwiſe Sin, in its own Nature, 
againſt the Light of Reaſon and Conſcience, 
and the natural Law of God, was ſo little 
heinous, that had it not been for the Offer of 
this new extraordinary Grace and Favour, they 
that had lived in the utmoſt contempt of God 
and of his natural and eternal Law written in 
their Hearts, and in the moſt unreſtrained prac- 
tice of all poſſible wickedneſs, might have been 
ſafe from the fear of any other danger, than 
that of periſhing finally by a natural Morta- 


lity. 


Your Concluſion from our Saviour's deſcrip- 
tion of the laſt Judgment, Matt, xxv. is very 
extraordinary; | Sec. 3; ] that becauſe the re- 
wardableneſs of the good Works of the Righ- 
teous, is there aſcribed to their having been 


done for Chriſt's ſake 3 therefore no other Per- 


Jons ſhall be concerned in that Judgment but 
thoſe to whom the Goſpel had been made 
known. You might exactly as well have con- 
cluded, that becauſe Charity and Uncharitable- 
neſs are the only particular Actions there men- 
tioned, for which Men ſhall be adjudged to 
Reward or Puniſhment; therefore no regard 
ſhall be had to any other Virtues or Crimes in 
that final Judgment. Ir is evident by com- 
paring other places of Scripture, that all kinds 
of Actions ſhall then be examined; and it is as 
evident, that all ſorts of Perſons ſhall be ſo too. 
Thoſe who never heard of the Goſpel, it is true, 
cannot be judged by the ſame Rule or Form, as 


4 thoſe 


10- WM thoſe who did hear of it; But is it not very 
of wonderful, ro conclude from thence, that be- 
be eauſe “ ſuch perſons muſt be judged by another form Pag. 7: 
h- not fully and expreſsly (ſuppoſe ) mentioned in 
eg Scripture, therefore that form cannot at all be 
ie; known, what. it is; and if that form could not be 
tle WW known, yet that therefore it ought not to be be- 
of KF lieved that there is any ſuch form at all? Does 
ey not the ſame Light of Reaſon, which makes 
Men a Law to themſelves, neceſſarily diſcover al- 
ſo to them at the ſame time what Rule they 
ſhall be judged by? Neither is it true therefore, 
that no ſuch Form can be proved from the 
Scriptures: For does not St Paul, in the whole 
2d Chapter to the Romans, largely declare that 
there is ſuch a Form, and alſo what that- Form 
is? And does not the Scripture every where 
plainly ſuppoſe, that the Judgment ſhall be uni- 
verſal? The Phraſe of judging the World, Acts 
xvii. 31, manifeſtly implies it; and the oppo- 
ſition between Death and Judgment, Heb. ix. 
27, though the ſtreſs of the Apoſtle's Argu- 
ment does not indeed lie upon it, and the u- 
niverſal particle [All] is not added, yet very 
evidently ſuppoſes the Judgment to extend to 
the very ſame Perſons as Death doth. And 
what difference is there, between ſaying that it 
is appointed for Men once to die, or that it is 
appointed for All Men once to die? It is not a 
juſt anſwer here, to ſay that Univerſal Aſſerti- 
ons are frequently in Scripture to be under- 
ſtood in a limited Senſe. That can only be ſo, 
when either the common acceptation of the 
words, evidently limits their ſignification; as 
in that place you mention, Job. xii. 19 ; or when 
ſome other parallel places of Scripture, expreſsly 
add a Limitation, Where this js not the caſe, 
| as 


). 
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as it is not in the phraſe, of God's judging the 
World, Acts xvii. 31 3 the ſame Expreſſion be · 
ing in all other places of Scripture likewiſe uni- 
verſal; if limitations may be added arbitraril 
and at pleaſure, there will then be no way le 
to diſtinguiſh at all, when any declaration is to 
be looked upon as univerſal, and when as only 
Particular. You your ſelf are forced to allow 
the Jeus, who lived before our Saviour's Com- 
ing, to be concerned in the Judgment; and 
not them only, but alſo others who lived be- 
fore the Law, in the Times of Noab and the 
Patriarchs; becauſe ( pag. 11,) as they were in- 
titled to the Spirit, in Reverſion ; ſo they might 
de intitled to the Conſequences of the Spirit, one of 
which is Immortality. I ſuppoſe you will eaſily 
grant, that the Knowledge many of theſe Men 
had of Chriſt, was but implicit and very ob- 
ſcure: And if that was ſufficient to intitle 
them to Immortality, why is it not as eaſy to 
ſuppoſe that the Promiſe God made to Adam 
might intitle all Mankind to have ſome benefic 
of the Redemption purchaſed by Chriſt, ac- 
cording to their different proportions and ca- 
pacities, though they never heard of him ex- 
plicitly ? RTE 

It may here be obſerved alſo by the By, that, 
according to your obſcure and indeed confuſed 
manner of- expreſſing your ſelf, you in this 
Section (pag. 8, ) ſuppoſe the Holy Spirit to im- 
murtalige Men to Puniſhment ; and again (pag.31,) 
that Men are qualified for the higher degree of 
Puniſhment, by the Acceſſion of the adſcititious Spi- 
vit, which makes them iewyynu:; Not very con- 
ſiſtently with your firſt diſtinction, ( Premon, 
SF. 3.) that the actually immortalizing Souls 
to Puniſhment, may better be aſcribed to the 
4 Pleaſure 
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Pleaſure of God, than to the Divine Spirit. Un- 


leſs you will ſay, that bad Men within the Co- 


venant, are immortalized to Puniſhment by one 
Principle; and bad Men without the Covenant, 
or Rejecters of it, immortalized to Puniſhment 


by another Principle. And ſo there is no end 


of vain and groundleſs Imaginations. 


That there ſhall be, as you ſay, ( Se. 4,) a 
very great difference in the Puniſhment of thoſe who 
reſt and rejett the Goſpel, from what it would have 
Been if they had never heard of the Goſpel ; is un- 
doubtedly very true. Butdoes it from thence 


17 


follow, that God did not“ oblige Men at all to g. ix; 
worſhip himſelf, before any revealed Religion was and 12. 


inſtituted ? Becauſe the F Scripture does indeed t 298-13: 


every where ſuppoſe the Condition of thoſe who reſiſt 
the Goſpel diſpenſation worſe than that of the worſt 
fort of Criminal who never heard of the Goſpel ; 
does it from thence follow, that they that never 
heard of the Goſpel, had therefore 10 concern at 
al in the final judgment? Becauſe our Saviour 
declares that it ſhall be more tolerable for Sodom 
and Gomorrha in the Day of Judgment, than 
for thoſe who rejected the Goſpel when offered 
them ; does it from thence follow, that thoſe 


wicked People ſhall not be caſt into || outer dark- I pag. 14; + E 


neſs at all? When our Saviour threatens that 
Capernaum, which was exalted to Heaven, ſhould 
be brought down to Hell ; is it not a very extraor- 


dinary Interpretation of the meaning of thoſe 


Words, and as wonderful an Inference from 
them, to conclude that thoſe People, if our Sa- 
viour had not preached to them, would have 


* bad no reaſon to fear the Puniſhment of Hell * thid. 


at all? An unprejudiced Perſon would rather 
conclude on the contrary, that for that very 
| ; C Reaſon, 
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* pag. 18. 
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Reaſon, becauſe they were in danger of it, there- 


fore our Saviour preached to them, and ex- 
horted them to repent and flee from the wrath to 
come. Laſtly, if they that never heard of the 
Goſpel, ſhall not indeed for their Unbelief be 
ſentenced to * that Hell, which was prepared 
for the Devil and his Angels; that 'is, to the 
ſame Degree of Puniſhment with thoſe who reject 
or diſobey the Goſpel ; yet does it at all from 
thence follow, that they ſhall have 0 concern in 
the general Judgment, upon account of their ha- 
ving obeyed or diſobeyed the Law of Nature? 


The Caſe (Set. 6.) of that Text in St John, 
John v. 28 and 29; The Hour is coming, in the 
which all that are in the Graves ſhall hear 525 Voice, 
and ſhall come forth, they that have done good, unto 
the Reſurrection of Life, and they that have done 
evil, unto the Reſurrection of Damnation, is exact! 
the ſame with that before-mentioned, Adds xvii, 


31. The Words are univerſal; and the Inſtan- 


ces you bring of other univerſal Affirmations, 
which muſt be underſtood in a limited Senſe, 
have not the leaſt ſimilirude with the Text you 
are conſidering. If the Gibeonites univerſal De- 
claration to David, that for them he ſhould not 
kill any Man in Iſrael; muſt needs indeed be 
underſtood in a limited Senſe, becauſe they them- 
ſelves expreſsly limited it by demanding ſeven of 


Saul's Poſterity to be delivered to them to be 


put to death: If Abab's ſending to all Nations 
and Kingdoms to ſearch for Elijah, muſt indeed 
of neceſſity, in the Nature of the thing it ſelf, 
be underſtood only of thoſe that bordered upon 
him : If St PauPs univerſal Declaration, that he 
baptized none of the Corinthians, muſt indeed 
be underſtood with an exception; becauſe he 
himſelf 
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himſelf in the very next Words adds an excep- 
tion expreſsly : Is it juſt to infer from theſe In- 
ſtances, that our Saviour's univerſal Affirmation 
in this place, concerning the Reſurrection, ma) 
likewiſe be underſtood in a limited Senſe, thoug 
neither in the Nature of the thing itſelf, nor 
from the Context, there be any the leaſt Ground 
for ſuch Limitation ? Nay though on the con- 
trary, all: the parallel. Texts, which are very 
many, be likewiſe aniverſal? It is a wonder- 
ful thing, to ſee in what manner Learned Men 
can argue, when Prejudices prevail over their 


Judgment. 


| \ 
Tour jth Section, to ordinary Underſtand- 
ings, ſeems to be mere Confuſion. You ſuppoſe 
Man to conſiſt of three diſtin& parts, Body, 
Soul, and Spirit: But they who made this diſtine- 
tion, ſuppoſed theſe three parts to be in all Men 
by Nature; which will not ſerve your purpoſe. 
You bring in Plato diſtinguiſhing Mind | xs, }] 
from [] Soul, and making the one mortal, 
the other immortal : But this likewiſe, being 
ſpoken concerning the natural Formation of all 
Men, is nothing to your purpoſe ; For in your 
Hypotheſis, you make the whole Man by na- 
ture Mortal. VD mention Plato here (pag. 22 
and 24, and again pag. 59 and 96, and Præmon. 
Pag. 21,) as avowing your own Notions: And 
yet in other places, (as pag. 33, 60, and 66, ) 
you inconſiſtently ſpeak of him as juſtly blamed 
for holding the contrary Opinion, for aſſerting 
Our Doctrine of the Souls natural Immortality, 
Pag. 33. You affirm (pag. 23, ) that there is 
no rea] difference between the Platonical No- 


tions and thoſe of the New Teſtament, only 


that That which the Platoniſts call Mind [ NS,] 
| £2 and 
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and make it Immortal, the Sacred Writers call 


* Premon. 
pag. 21 
and 253 
and in the 
Diſcourſe 
it ſelf, 
pag. 160 
- and 216. 
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wine ] Spirit, as being the Divine Breathing, 

en. ti. 7: Here you openly contradict your 
ſelf, making the immortal [ us ] Spirit com- 
mon to all Men by their original Formation, 
and confounding it with what you elſewhere 
ſo * often, in alluſion to that very Text, di- 
ſtinguiſh by the Name [] Breath, and make 
it mortal. Jon bring in Philo diſtinguiſhing 
the Immortal Soul from the ſenſible formed Man, 
as you darkly expreſs it; But even this alſo is 
directly againſt you: For Philo oppoſing the 
immortal Mind of Man, that is, the rational 
Soul, both to the Body and to the ſenſitive 


Soul, ſtill ſpeaks of them all as original and na- 


tural Parts of the Man; and therefore when 


you apply to your Hypotheſis of an adſcititious 


Spirit, what he ſays concerning this [| mipa $i] 
Divine Spirit or Soul infuſed into Man by God's 
breatbing; Gen. ii. 7; you again directly con- 
tradict your ſelf, by confounding the Spirit 
[ ripe] which you ſuppoſe immortal, with 
the ; Breath or Soul which you make to be 


mortal. You cite ( pag 26.) the Words of | 


Aratus, 1 & g v ioww as approved by St 
Paul, Acts xvii. 28: But if thoſe Words prove 
any thing, they prove directly againſt you: 
For . 9, if it ſignifies any thing, ſignifies 


 Of-ſoring of God in that Senſe which you op- 


Poſe, (ag 66.) And though you are pleaſed 
to underſtand them ( pag. 66, ) only of thoſe 
that are immortalized by receiving or rejecting 
the Goſpel, yet St Paul on the contrary as 
plainly applies them to all that well on the Face 
of the Earth, as it could be expreſſed in Words. 


In 
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In the fame Section, (pag. 22, ) you call it a 


precarious Fancy, to make every cauſe of Motion 
diſtin from Matter, to be properly what we call 


4 Spirit, Independent on Matter, and Immortal: 


Here you ſeem to ſuppoſe the Soul! of Man, to 
be ſomething diſtin? from Matte,; yet not a 
Spirit, nor Independent on Matter, leaſt from 
thence it ſhould follow that it was naturally 
immortal. In your Præmonition, p. 25, you 
make the Soul, as being a mere Flatus, to have 
a more precarious ſubſiſtence, even than mere 
Matter it ſelf, ſaying that it is unable to continue 
its own Duration by the Powers given it at its firſt 
Produttion, and the continuance of thoſe general 


Influences which are requiſite for the ſupport of 


Created Beings in general : Yet in the ſame page 
(as I obſerved before) you ſay that Souls do 
not ſo depend on any other Created Being, but that 
they may ſtill continue in their Duration, whatſo- 
ever other created Influences be withdrawn from 
them, if God be pleaſed ſtill to continue that ordi- 
nary Providence which is eſſentially neceſſary for 
their continuance : This is making them properly 
Immortal. In the Diſcourſe it ſelf, pag. 51, you 
ſuppoſe again that the Soul may depend on Mat- 
ter, as to its Being and Preſervation, though it 
be not a 
from it: Here you expreſs your ſelf, as if you 
thought it a Subſtantial Form, a contradictor 
Chimera, which aroſe merely from the mil. 
conſtruction of a Greek Word in Ariſtotle, ſig- 
nifying indifferently either Subſtantial or Eſſen- 
tial: And again, pag. 91, you ſuppoſe in like 
manner, that the Soul is ſomething diſtin? both 
from Spirit, and alſo from Matter and Motion; 
that is to ſay, a Material Form; an active Sub- 
ftantial Principle, diſtin from Matter, yet de- 
C3 pending 


odification of Matter, but diſtin 
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pending on Matter, in eſſe, in fieri, in operari, 
and which muſt accordingly be diſſolved on the dif: 
folution of. that Matter on which it depends, In 
pag. 220, you ſuppoſe, on the other hand, the 
Twvo Souls (as you call them) to be not only di- 
fin, but alſo ſeparable : And pag. 218, you 
ſeem to incline to the Notion of thoſe Philoſo- 
phers, who owned the aw to be material like the 
Steams of odoriferous Bodies; Which Conſideration 
alone, you ſay, is ſufficient to cut it off from any 
pretenſions to any proper natural Immortality. Is 
not all this, the greateſt Extravagancy and Con- 
fuſion that, can be ? Did not the World know 
you to be a ſerious Perſon, theſe things would 
look much more like the Raillery of an Unbe- 
hever, than the Reaſonings of one that in ear- 
neſt intended to eſtabliſh any conſiſtent Notion. 
In reality, That the Soul cannot poſſibly be 
Material, is evident not only from the conſide- 
ration of its noble Faculties, Capacities and Im- 
provements, its large Comprehenſion and Me- 
mory ; its Judgment, Power of Reaſoning, and 
Moral Faculties; which Arguments have been 
urged with unanſwerable Strength by the viſeſt 
and moſt conſiderate Men in all Ages from the 
times of Socrates and Plato to this very Day; 
bur the ſame thing is moreover demonſtrable 
from the ſingle conſideration, even of bare 
Senſe or Conſciouſneſs it ſelf. For Matter be- 
ing a diviſible Subſtance, conſiſting always of 
{eparable, nay of actually ſeparate and diſtinct 
parts, *tis plain, that unleſs ir were eſſentially 
Conſcious, in which caſe every particle of Mat- 
rer muſt conſiſt of innumerable ſeparate and 
diſtinct Conſciouſneſſes, no Syſtem of ir in any 
poſſible Compolition or Diviſion, can be an 
individual Conſcious Being : For, -ſuppoſe 


three 
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three or three hundred Particles of Matter, at a 
Mile or any given diſtance one from another; 
is it poſſible that all thoſe ſeparate parts ſhould 
in that State be one individual Conſcious Be- 
ing ? Suppoſe then all theſe particles brought 
together into one Syſtem, ſo as to touch one 
another; will they thereby, or by any Motion 
or Compoſition whatſoever, become any whit 
leſs truly diſtin Beings, than they were when 
at the greateſt diſtance? How then can their 
being diſpoſed in any poſſible Syſtem, make 
them one individual conſcious Being? If you 
will ſuppoſe God by his infinite Power ſuperad- 
ding Conſciouſneſs to the united Particles, yet 
{till thoſe Particles, being really and neceſſarily 
as diſtinct Beings as ever, cannot be themſelves 
the Subject in which that individual Conſciouſ- 
neſs inheres, but the Conſciouſneſs can only be 
ſuperadded by the addition of Something, 
which in all the Particles muſt ſtill itſelf be but 
one individual Being, The Soul therefore, whoſe 
Power of Thinking is undeniably one Individu- 
al Conſciouſneſs, cannot poſſibly be a Material 
Subſtance. And if it be neither Mater nor 
any Modification of Matter, then (though you 
are pleaſed to * affirm ſomewhat raſhly, and * pag. gr; 
without offering any reaſon for your affirmation, 
that ſuch Reaſoning is far from being Self-evident, 
yet) it is really as notoriouſly Self-evident as 
any thing in Nature, that it cannot poſſibly de. 
pend upon Matter, as to its Being and Preſervation. 
For if even one particle of Matter cannot poſſibly 
depend upon another, as to its Being and Preſerva- 
tion, ( which I believe you will confeſs to be 
Self-evident, ) becauſe they are each' of them 
diſtint Beings; muſt it not be even yet leſs 
paſſible, for a Being whe is neither Matter 
4 it 
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it ſelf, nor a Modification of Matter, but in- 
tirely diſtinf? from Matter, (pag. 3 1;) to de- 
pend on Matter as to its Being and Preſervation ? 


It is not indeed of any great Moment in the 
preſent diſpute; but it ſeems to ſhow in general 
ſomething of haſte and inconſiſtency in your No- 
tions; what you affirm concerning the Giants, 
(Se, 8.) who you ſay, deſcended from the Song 
of Seth and the Daughters of Cain; and yet in the 
very ſame Paragraph you call them the Off- 
ſpring of the fallen Angels; and, upon their ac- 
count, make two defections of Angels, one before 
the Fall of Adam, the other before the Flood. 


You proceed (Sed. 9,) to the Authority of 
the Fathers. Juſtin Martyr, whom you begin 
with, fays indeed expreſsly, that the Soul ought 
not properly to be called Immortal: But this he 
ſays, not as you repreſent him, in oppoſition to 
cur Doctrine, nor. yet in oppoſition to Plato, 


but in oppofition to the extravagant Notions of 


ſome * pretended Platoniſts, who 
taught fuch an Immortality as 
implied neceſſity of exiſtence. 
For the reaſon he gives why 
Souls ought not to be cal- 
led Immortal, is becauie + 
they had a beginning, and de- 
fend continually upon God for 
the Preſervation of their Being. 
In which Senſe, neither ate Angels Immortal; 
but || God only. All that he 
ſays therefore, does not in the 
leaſt imply, but that the Soul 
may be ſuch a ſubſtance, as is able to continue 
its own Dutation for ever, by the Powers given 
| it 


Dialog. 


— 
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in- it at its firſt Production, and the continuance 
de- of thoſe general Influences which are requiſite 
2 for the ſupport of Created Beings in general : 

Which is all that we mean by natural Immor- 
he tality. Nay, that he did actually think the Soul 
ral to be in this ſenſe Immortal, may juftly be ga- 
lo- thered from thoſe very words which you your 
ts, ſelf cite from him: or. urg 40 Nen 865 &c. 
ons What Plato thought concerning the World, that it 
he muſt needs indeed be in its Nature capable of being 
F. deſtroyed and brought lo an End, becauſe it had 
c- 4 Beginning; yet that God would never actually 
Ire deftroy it: The ſame may be thought concerning the 
. Soul, and concerning all tbings that are or can be, 
| excepting only God himſelf ( dure Rae) that 
of they are capable of being deſtroyed : Which laſt 


zin words ſeem clearly to explain what he means by 
ht the word ¶ @9«grw ] corruptible, which he ap- 
he Plies not only to the Soul of Man, but alſo to 
to all Created Beings whatſoever ; namely, not to 
to, ſignify any Tendency to Corruption in the Na- 


of ture of the thing it ſelf, but only a Depen- 
ho dence upon the Will of God, in oppoſition to 
as Self-exiſtence. He does indeed ſay, that the 
ce. Souls of the Damned ſhall continue to exiſt as 
hy long as God thinks fit; and implies as if he 
al- thought they ſhould finally be deſtroyed, after 
T very long Puniſhment : But this, not by a na- 


le. tural Mortality, but by the Will of God, who 


for is as able to deſtroy if he thinks fit, as to create: 
g. Which Opinion, if there was any ground for it, 


13 would yet ſignify nothing at all to your purpoſe. 
$4 | 

he + Tatiar's Opinion, if it was of any Authority, 
ul would prove too much for you. For he fancied 
ue that the Soul was diſſolved with the Body, and 


en roſe again with it at the Reſurrection. This 
part 
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part you pleaſantly call his Humane Reafoning 


; * ts 

. (Set. 103) as if you thought all the reſt of =D 

| what he ſays in the very ſame Sentence, was im- 2, 
mediately Divine. Yet even He alſo is expreſsly MI , 


againſt you. For as he makes all Souls to die 1 
with the Body, ſo he makes them all to riſe 


. "LEI IEA —— 
8 — 1 — — A . - 


'1 again with it alſo; leaving none of them in 5 
| their natural Mortality; but raiſing them all cel 


either to eternal Happineſs, or [ Sd als ftir 
progics c aywacig NHC | to immortal Puniſh- So 


__—_. bo 

Jrenæus is ſo very full and expreſs againſt you, A 

and your perverting of his words ſo very groſs, th 

that with the ſame liberty any perſon might a 

ealily make any Author ſeem to countenance he 

any Hereſy or abſurd Opinion whatſoever, even iW de 

from the very Words themſelves, wherein he B. 

with all poſlible clearneſs expreſſes himſelf a- of 

gainſt it. The Paſſages which you your ſelf th 

Cite, are as clear and plain as can be deſired. its 

He in expreſs words (as you your ſelf cite them,) ci 

declares the Soul o“ be immor- * 

* Que ſunt natura immor- fal in its own Nature, and af- . 
talia; quibus a ſua natura adeſt firms that it does ＋ not die k 
vivere. lib. 5. c. 4. 0 . | ; W 
+ bid. c. 7. To evade this, you 1 10 
= he means only, that the Soul 1 

does not die in the ſame Manner that the Body tt 

does, namely by ceaſing to breathe ; A more ſur- * 

prizing Evaſion could not poſſibly have been 1 
invented; His Words, which the Reader would 0 

expect you ſhould have tranſcribed at length, 8 

are theſe; that | it is the 1 

+ Hæc ¶ caro] enim eſt, que Body my that dies, not the Soul: 4 
—_ be —_ : 8 2 For, io die, is to loſe the Power, : 
enim, eſt 3 ha- of Life; Breath , Senſe and y 
biütstem, & ſine Spiramine in Motion; and to be ſeparated into b 


its 


/ 
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| Fi * 

ning its firſt Principles of Compoſi- poſterum, & inanimalem & 
t of 8 12 Kh the poſt [iimobilem fieri, & deperire 
in- 9 2 , in illa, ex quibus & initium 
wy tus vitæ, and the Spirit which is ſubſtantiæ habuit. Hoc autem 
Sy 4 ſimple and uncompounded and neqʒ Animæ evenit ; flatus eſt 


gfe th enim vitæ: neq; Spiritui; in- 
indiſſolvable ſubſtance, cannot be : compoſitus eſt Grim & ſimplex 


riſe is not the word [| Spiramen] Spiritus qui reſolvi non po- 


IN IF Breath, in this Sentence an ex- teſt, lis. 5. Sec. 7. 

cellent ground for your di- | 

a hs ſtinction; that ſreneus by denying that the 

r Soul dies, does not mean to deny that it dies, 
but only to deny that it dies in the ſame Man- 

ner the Body does, viz. by ceaſing to breathe? 

. Again, He expreſsly affirms 


We that * the Soul and Spirit is ls ore i wu Sonror, 

G — not mortal: By this you ſay the 8 ned b 1 — 
be means only, that the Soul & js, 5. 7, atmep 2 ſame 

Ty does not actually die when the Words again. 1 

g e Body dies; but, being aſhamed 


le of this Interpretation, you add immediately, 
ſelf WF that he means alſo further, that the Soul in 
ed. its own Nature, does not conſiſt of contrary Prin- 
n:) ciples, tending to a Diſſolution by its own Nature, 


"> as the Body does: This is expreſsly giving up 
4 che whole Queſtion; and directly contrary to 
8 what you add preſent]y after, that Death is na- 
0 tural to the Soul on account of its natural Conſtitu- 


tion, It is here further to be obſerved alſo, 
that theſe laſt words which you your ſelf cite out 
of Irenzus, that ihe Soul and Spirit is not Mor- 
tal, [  oxn Bre 79 TvsIpuee, | are directly Con- 


concerning ¶ owe x ] the natural Body's be- 
ing therefore oppoſed to [ mwparxy ] 1 Cor. xv. 
44, becauſe it has only a Mortal Principle oz] 
in it; and alſo directly contradictory to what 
you infinuare, pag. 41, concerning 1ren@us's 


Gen, 


underſtanding [ = {is} the Breath of Life , 


tradictory to the Notion you advance, pag. 3, 


— 

= As 
— . _ 
— 


— — — 
= 2 ” — = 
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Gen. ii. 7, to be, what Zo all along diſtin- 
guiſh it to be, a Mortal Principle: Which he 
is indeed ſo far from doing, that, on the con- 
trary, he, in that very Chapter from whence 

ou have taken moſt of your Citations, de- 


clares [ bop | 


* Quz ſunt ergo mortalia 
corpora ? numquidnam Ani- 
mz? Sed incorruptibiles Ani- 
mz quantum ad comparatio- 
nem mortalium corporum. In- 
ſufflavit enim in faciem homi- 
nis Deus Fd tum vite ( Gen. ii. 
7.) & factus eſt in animam vi- 
ventem; Flatus autem vitæ, 
Incorporalis eſt, Sed ne mor- 
talem quidem poſſunt dicere 
hominem ipſum flatum vitæ 
exiſtentem. Et propter hoc 
David ait; & anima mea illi 
vivet; tanquam immortali ſub- 
ſtantia una ejus exiſtente. ib. 5. 


3. 


Irenæus does indeed, with other Antient Wri- 
ters, allow, that whatever is , or had a be- 
ginnivg, muſt be ober, that is, as Juſtin Mar- 
zyr expreſſes it, Ou rs Ap, ]], capable of being 


the Soul, not to be mortal, 
reaſon becauſe } 
it is [ m6 de the Breath of | 


for * that very 


Life, Gen. ii. 7. Notwith- 


ſtanding that he does indeed, 
at the ſame time, contra- 
diſtinguiſh it, as St Paul does, 
from mwiine ferats; The wine | 
Cooreib being plainly with him, | 


as it is with St Paul, that di- 


vine Power which Spiritualizes 
not the 


and Immortalizes, 
Soul, but the Body, at the Re- 
ſurrection. 


deſtroyed. But this is only meant (as the Anti- 


theſis of the Words [ yon and [ $9zgri ] evi- ö 
dently ſhows ) of the Nature of the Soul as op- 


poſed, together with that of Angels and of all 


other the higheſt Created Beings whatſoever, to | 
That Immortality which ariſes from Neceſſity of | 


Exiſtence, which muſt needs be peculiar to God 
alone; Which is nothing to your purpoſe. 


I cannot ſee how you colle& any thing at all 
from Athenagoras, (Sect. 12,) He does indeed 
diſtinguiſh nz, from M according to the old 
Philoſophy ; but he does not found any thing 


upon 
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upon that diſtinction. which is in the leaſt to - —"—_—_— 
your purpoſe. He neither affirms the Soul to 
be mortal, nor makes any doubt but the Bodies 
of all Men ſhall riſe again unto Judgment. All 
you pretend to gather from him, is, that the 
IM $041 is not it ſelf ſufficient to immortalize the 
auſe Body: But to this you have your ſelf given a 
b of full anſwer, that No Body ever thought it was. 


ed, The Words you cite from Theophilus Antio- 
tra- cbenus, ( Se. 13,) relate wholly to the Queſtion 
oes, ¶ concerning the State of Adam in Paradiſe, whe- 
cher he was created Mortal or Immortal in hat 
im, ¶ State: Nothing therefore can be gathered from 
di- thence, concerning the Nature of a ſeparate Soul. 
zes M8 Theophilus deter mines, that He | 

the ¶ was neither Mortal nor Immor- Note; your Emendation; 
Re- al originally by his Creati- #y@pas for ii wr, in this 


? , Paſſage of Theophilus, is with- 
on; that is (as you your ſelf outground. For the Senſe is 


explain it, pag. 46.) God nei- . ; 
ther deſigned for him Corporal 1400 bacon P , 


Death, nor Corporal Immorta- ., I dare not affert That 
neither, for my part ; anſwering 


lity ; but he was capable of to id rere aww ] in the 


ar - ] . P . 

ing being either, according as he preceeding line; Asanyonethar 
ti. ſhould behave himſelf : But pleaſes to compare your Book, 
vi. whether Adam before his Fall 7 obſerve. 


was in that Senſe naturally 
immortal, or naturally mortal ; what is this to 
the Soul? Which, ſuppoſing Adam never ſo mor- 


do 
of , you your ſelf acknowledge does not periſh 
xd by that Mortality which denominates a Man 


Mortal, that is, the Diſſolution of the Body. 

His ſaying that from that Text, Gen. ii. 7. 
moſt Men | , ] ſtiled the Soul immortal; 
does not im ly (as you imagine) that Theophilus N 
bimſelf thought it Mortal; but it implies 4 


d 
ſome doubt concerning the proper uſe of the 
Word 
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Word 4%, which (as has been before 
noted) ſeemed to many of the Antients to im- 
ply as much as «yimil®- Neceſſarily exiſting, ( in 
the Senſe that St Paul ſays of God, 1 Tim. vi. 
16, 6 Mo®- Yar Aua that He only bath Immor- 
tality;) or at leaſt to ſignify an indefeFible State 
of Virtue and Happineſs : And therefore it is, 
that he ſays concerning Adam, E. 23a uro du d 
eps imerovinu, Fr a ineromes If Adam had bean 
made originally immortal, he had been made a God. 

It is alſo further to be obſerved from this paſ- 
ſage of Theophilus, that the Text you ſo fre- 
quently allude to, Gen. ii. 7, was e rey TAzert 
by moſt of the Antients, underſtood in a Senſe di- 
rectly contrary to your Notion of the a» ſigni- 
fying in that place a Mortal Principle. And it 
is with very extraordinary difficulty, that you 
here labour to ſuppoſe, that ſ =xia% ] thoſe 
moſt Men whom Theophilus affirms to have col- 
lected the Immortality of the Soul from this Text 
of Scripture, were not Chriſtians, but either 
Jewiſh Phariſees, or Heathen Philoſophers : which 
Suppoſition of Heathen Philoſophers provin 
the Immortality of the Soul from a Text 
Scripture; and that a Chriſtian Writer ſpeak- 
ing of moſt Mens Senſe concerning a Text of 
Scripture, ſhould thereby mean the Senſe of 
Heathen Philoſophers ; This, I ſay, with all 
that follows in that Section, is ſo extremely ab- 
ſurd, as to need no Confutation. | 


Tertullian does indeed ſuppoſe the Soul to be 
Material; from whence it muſt alſo neceſſaril 
be confeſſed to follow that it would be naturally 
Mortal; and no one can (as you ſay, Se. 14,) 
believe ſuch a Soul as he ſuppoſes, to be inde- 
pendent on Matter in its own Nature, All this 

4 
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is very true; and yet even This ſeems to be no- 
thing to your purpoſe. For though the natu- 
ral Mortality of the Soul is indeed a neceſſary 
Conſequence of Tertullian's Doctrine; yet, ſince 
Tertullian did not ſee nor own that Conſequence 
and, if he had ſeen the Conſequence, would 
have diſowned the Doctrine; his Authority 
( which is what you would make uſe of) is not 
for you, though the Conſequence of his Doctrine 
be; And therefore you are guilty of a very ma- 
nifeſt Fallacy, when you ſay, ( pag. 55, ) that 
the Church had not declared againſt this Doctrine 
of Tertullian, which ſuppoſed the Souls natural 
Mortality: For his Doctrine did not then ſup- 
poſe it, though our Philoſophy ſhows it to be 
indeed a Conſequence. He ſays expreſsly in 
many places of his Book de Anima, that the 
Soul is immortal : He reckons this among thoſe 
Opinions of the Philoſophers which gave oc- 
caſion to Hereſies that“ /ome 


of them denied the Immortalit 
of the Soul: He denied ＋ that 
the Soul grew or increaſed in 
ſubſtance, notwithſtanding he 
thought it Material; /eaft it 
ſhould follow from thence, that 
it was capable likewiſe of periſh- 
ing: He ſtrongly | oppoſes the 
Opinion of thoſe who thought 


the Soul received Nouriſhment ; 


leaſt from thence likewiſe it ſhould 
follow that it was liable to pe- 
riſþ: He expreſsly affirms, || 
that all Mankind, without ex- 
ception, all riſe again to eter- 
nal Happineſs or Puniſhment : 
And many other ſuch Paſſages 


* Alii immortalem negant 
Animam, cap. 5. 


+ Czterum animam ſubſtzn- 
tia creſcere negandum eft, ne 
etiam decreſcere ſubſtantia di- 


catur, atq; ita & defectura cre- 
datur, cap. 37- 


+ Auferenda eſt Argumenta- 
toris occaſio, qui, quod anima 
deſiderare videatur alimenta, 
hinc quoq; mortalem eam in- 
telligi cupit, quz cibis ſuſtine- 
atur, deniq; derogatis eis evi- 

lire 


geſcat, poſtremo ſubtractis in- 
tercidat, cap 38. 


KReſtituetur omne humanum 
Kane ——— exinde in immen- 
am #ternitatis perpetuitat 
Id. in Apologetico. "9p 


are 
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Words, [ Eſpecially of all who, were, upon that 


ciall). 
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are to be found in his Works. You ſeem, to 
be aware of this, when you ſay, that Tertullian 
does indeed own the actual Immortality of the Soul: 


But then, what you inſinuate in your next 


account, obliged to come over as Proſelytes upon the 
Publication 7 the Goſpel, ] is extremely unfair; 
ſince Tertullian's Words, being every where 
as univerſal as can be, are directly contrar 
what you would inſinuate by the Word 


cite out of Tertullian, concerning the Propaga- 


tion of the Soul ex traduce, and its having a Hu- | 
mane Shape and Difference of Sex; I cannot | 
forbear propoſing it to your more calm and | 
ſerious conſideration, whether your manner of 


citing the Fathers, by picking out chiefly ſuch 
Sentences, wherein for want of Philoſophy 
they were evidently miſtaken, and which can 


only be of diſſervice to Religion, and tend to | 
confirm profane Men in their Mockery and 


Contempt; is not a very ill repreſentation of 
thoſe Writers, and a very ill manner of ſhow- 
ing your regard to them. I believe, ſhould 
any other Perſon do the like upon any other 
Philoſophical Subject, you —_ immediately 
Jook upon him as doing it with an ill deſign, 
and deſerving a very ſevere Cenſure. 


What you ſay (Sec. 16, ) concerning Ter- 


tullian's deriving the Humane Soul from the 
Flatus Vita mentioned Gen. ii. 7; proves, not 
that he thought the Soul Mortal, becauſe you 
groundleſsly interpret that Text ſo; but that 
he underſtood that Text contrary to what you 
have done, becauſe he clearly declares the Soul 

5 derived 


nn 2 
; 3 * 


to 
pe- 


And here upon occaſion of the Paſſages you 


. «4s 
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derived thence to be immortal : As I have be- | 
fore ſhown particularly concerning Treneus. 
And what you offet in the reſt of that Para- 
graph, concerning proper Immortality belonging 
only to God, is all entirely againſt your ſelf, 
and not in the leaſt againſt our Notion, as has 
likewiſe been proved before. 


The Words you cite out of St Cyprian, ( Sef. 

18, ) are evidently nothing to your purpole 3 

being ſpoken only concerning regeneratioſir 

the new birth in the moral Senſe, without My 

the — hint of any natural mortality of the 

Souls of thoſe who are not regenerated. Arnobius, 

you your ſelf acknowledge to have his Para- 

doxes on this Subject; that he was but q Catecbhu- 

men, when he wrote his Boot; and was not 

truly inſtructed in the Chriſtian Doctrine. Bui, 

you ſay, be is more to be regarded, when be 

ſpeaks conformably to the Senſe of other Catbolicł 

Doctors 7 that early Age; that is, when you 

think he ſays any thing agreeable to that Notion 

which you not truly attribute to the Fathers: 

And yet even He, does not ſay any thing really 

agreeable to that Notion. For though he does 

indeed blame the . boldneſs of certain Platonifts 

for ſuppoling the Soul to be * neceſſarily Immor- * Animus, 

tal, to have come from Heaven, and to return qui im. 

thither again of courſe at the diſſolution of the RY 

Body; running out with much oratorical Li- pes: eſſe 

berty upon the weakneſs of thoſe Mens Argu- narratur, 

ments for the Immortality of the Soul ; and & ys 

— —_— contend that the . 3 9 

Soul is of a + middle Nature, etas ergo quedam, & 

neither mortal, nor immortal, * 1 

but capable of either conditi- „ 

on according to its behaviour ; yet all this he 
r does 
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does purely upon That Argument, that what- 
ever had a beginning muſt alſo neceſſarily be 


capable of being deſtroyed; and that whatever us*s 

is Paſſible, muſt needs in its Nature be liable 
. to periſh; and accordingly therefore applies it Soi 
to Angels * and all other De: 


* Omnes omnino, Dii, An- a 
geli, Dæmones, out nomine Created Beings whatſoever 7 Za. 


uocunq; ſunt alio, qualitatis in the very ſame Senſe as he ſelv 

id ſunt mediæ, & ambi- does to Men: which is not the live 
pe fertis canditione mutabi- Notion of Mortality Jo are 
* contending for. And when he 


: 8 ſuFpoſes the Souls of the Wicked to periſh fi- 

*: nally, (which you imagine to be for your pur- | 

i < poſe; ) he underſtands it of ali the damned, as i (| ! 
5 well thoſe that had heard the Goſpel, as thoſe ¶ ficix 
that had not; and thoſe that had received the il diff 

Spirit, as thoſe that had not; conceiving them i ſelf 

all to be deſtroyed by the Power of God inflict- nat 

ing ſuch Puniſhment upon them, and not that ¶ one 

any die by a natural mortality. ſait 


Lafantius is throughout his whole Work as gui, 
full and expreſs againſt you, as any Author that | 


ever wrote either before or ſince. So that your men 
perverting his Words to favour your Notion, is wh 
really, what upon ſecond Thoughts you your eter 
ſelf will hardly excuſe. I ſhall firſt ſhow briefly, De: 
how clearly he aſſerts the natural Immortality of Tor 
'Y 3 the Soul, and then conſider in how very extra- to 


. . ordinary a manner you miſrepreſent him. 
t He approves that + Noti- 


4 Licet v um de animæ . 
ever ſentiret, &c- on of. Plato, which you 4 ſo 


lib. 7. 5. 8. often condemn, concerning the y. 
51 475 33 66, G0. natural Immortality of the | 
Apparet animam non in- . 

terire, neq; diſſolvi, fed mane- Soul He declares that the _ 
re in Scmpiternum. lib. 7, Soul does not periſh nor is dif dur 
9.9. n ſelved, but endures for ever : end 
8 | | He 
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+ Quod ex terra fuit, in 
Terram reſolvitur; quod ex 
cæleſti Spiritu, id — ac 
viget Semper, quoniam ivigus "+ _ 
Spiritus ſempiternus eſt. lib. _ | 


{ Declarayi, ut opinor, ani- 
mam non eſſe ſolubilem. l;b. 7. 
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t⸗ He is very large and particu- 4 | 
)e hr * in — all ; — ® ib. 7, $. 12. Ke. 
er us Arguments againſt the 
le natural Immortality of the 
it Soul: He affirms, that r at 
er Death the Body returns to the 6 id. 
„ Earth; but That part of our- 
Ne BR /elves, which God breathed into us, endures an 
he lives for ever; And again, 
re that I the Soul is not corrupti- 
he ble, but endures for ever; be. 7 
fi- cauſe it proceeded from an eter- og, rid. 
ir- nal Original: And concludes ; 
as I think, faith he, I have ſuf- 
fe ¶ ficiently proved the Soul is not 5. 13. 
he 8 4iſolvable. He expreſſes him- 


ones. The Effect of that Death, 
ſaith * he, which wicked Souls 
are ſubjeft to, is not the extin- 


guiſhing of them, but the puniſh- 
nat ing them eternally : This Puniſh- 
ur ment we call the ſecond Death; 
is which is itſelf alſo perpetual, as 
Zur eternal Happineſs is; The ſecond 
ly, Death is the ſuffering eternal 
of Torment; the damnation of Souls 
ra- to eternal Puniſhment, accord. 
; ing to their Deſerts. Again: 
oti- As the Life of the Soul, faith F 
ſo he, is eternal, in whith it en- 
the joys divine and unſpeakable Hap- 
the pineſs, ſo its Death alſo muſt 
the needs be eternal, in which it in- 
diſ dures everlaſting Puniſhment and 
er: endleſs Torments for its Sins, 
He | D 2 


tinguat omnino, fed ut puniat 


perpetua {it neceſſe eſt, in qua 


ſelf in the very ſame manner concettiing the 
natural duration of wicked Souls, as of good 


* Cujus [ mortis] non ea 
vis eſt, ut injuſtas animas ex- 


in æternum. Eam pcenam, ſe- 
cundam mortem hominamus, 
= eſt & ipſa perpetua, ſicut 
immortalitas Mors Se- 
cunda, eſt æterni doloris per- 
peſo; Mors eſt animarum pro 
meritis ad æterna ſupplicia 
damnatib. lib, 2. $.12. 


+ Sicut Vita Animz ſempi- 
terna eft, in qua divinos & in- 
eloquibiles immortalitatis ſuz 
fructus capit; ita & mors ejus 


perennesi pœnas & infinita tor- 
menta pro peccatis ſuis pendet. 
lib. 7. F. 11. * 


. 


And 
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* Mors autem non fünditus 
perimit ac delet, ſed #tervis 
afficitcraciativus. lib. 7. S. 12. 
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And again: Death, ſaith * he; 
daes not deſtroy and extinguiſh 


the Soul, but ſubjefts it to eter- 


nal Torments, And that all 


this might not poſſibly be underſtood either of 


your immortalizing Spirit, or of the mere Vill 

and Pleaſure ef God, ſuſtaining the Soul, and 

2 it to endure beyond the original capa- 
0 


city 


its own! Nature; he adds expreſzly in 
the very next Words, ( as if he had foreſeen and | 
de ſigned to prevent your Hypotheſis, ) that the | 


reaſon why the Soul is ſubject to ſuch endleſs | 


Puniſhments, is becauſe it was created origi- 


I 


I Nam interire prorſus ani- 
ma non poteſt ; quoniam ex 
Dei Spiritu, qui eſt æternus o- 
riginem cepit, ibid. 


nally immortal, 


and therefore cannot die: For 
the Soul, + "og he, cannot u- 


terly periſh and be extinguiſhed, 
becauſe it bas its Original from 


the Spirit of God | he means 


that which you call the mw 


Gen, ii. 7, ] which is eternal. And again; in 


+ $i eſt immortalis Anima, 
quomodo patibilis inducitur & 
pen ſentiens? lib, 7,20. 


[| Ejus naturæ reddi animas 
ut, ſi non extinguibiles in to- 
tum, quoniam ex Deo ſunt, 
tamen cruciabiles fiant per 
corporis maculam, quæ pec- 
catis inuſta ſenſum doloris at- 
tribuit. ibid. 


1 Quid ergo mirum, ſi cum 
ſint immortales animæ, tamen 
patibiles fint Deo? ibid, 


yet capable of ha 
them by God? 


. Anſwer to that Objection, | 


+ how that which is immortal, 


can be capable of ſuffering ; he 


has theſe temarkable Words: 
Mens Souls, faith |} he, though 
they are not capable of being ut- 
terly extinguiſhed, becauſe they 
are of Divine Original; yet by 
being immerſed in Senſe, and de. 
Praved by Sin, they become liable 
to Miſery and Torment. And 
again : * What wonder is it, 
ſaith he, if Souls, notwithſtand- 
ing that they are immortal, are 
ving Puniſhment inflifted upon 


Moſt 


aq 3-3 <TX 
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Mot of theſe Paſſages, which are as remark- 
ably full and clear againſt you, as if the Au- 
thor had written on — oppaſe your 
Hypotheſis, you inexcuſably paſs over without 
notice. And from theſe Paſſages any one may 
eaſily obſerve, how very groſsly, I had almoſt 
ſaid beyond Example, you miſrepreſent thoſe 
other places which you do cite from him. The 
Paſſages which you cite, pag. 70, wherein Lac- 
tantius affirms Immortality, not to be the neceſ- 
ſary Condition of our Nature, but the Reward 
of our Virtue ; are all plainly meant, not of 
Perpetuity of Duration, (which he every 
where affirms to belong neceſſarily to our Na- 
ture) but of the eternal indefectible Happi- 
neſs of Heaven; which this Author always 
means by the word Immortality, as alone de- 
ſerving that glorious Title 3 notwithftanding 
that at the ſame time he expreſsly and conſtant- 
ly affirms the oppoſite ſtate to be of equal du- 
ration and perpetuity. Thus when, ſpeaking 
of that ſecond Death, which, 
he ſays, * does not extinguiſh „ Cyjus non ea vis eſt, ut 
wicked Souls, but ſubjelis them _— . wenn — 
to endleſs Miſery, he ſays, that ge. d ut Pant n tern 
That likewiſe is of perpetual penn. candam mortem 
Duration, as Immortality alſo is; perperua, ficur & immortalitas. 
it is evident that by Immortality 4. 2, 12. 
he means to expreſs, not Du 
ration, but Happineſs : And in the place which 
you cite to prove that he did not think Im- 
mortality natural to Men, he in expreſs words 
deelares that by Immortality he 1 
means Þ the unſpeakable and f Ne lomortalitatem delica- 
cernal Happineſs of Heaven : 15, "querentur xc. molirer 
And when he ſays there would bile premium ſumma — 
be no difference betwixt juſt and ficultate, Cc. lib. 3. . 5. 
unjuſt , no ſuch thing as Re- l Nam nihil intereſlet inter 

F ward 


65 
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juſtum & injuſtum; ſiquidem ward and Puniſhment , if all | 


omnis homo natus, immortalis , 
— At Men were born Immortal; it 


Men were born originally, and without under- 


going any Tryal, into ſuch a | 
State, as * the Good Angels | 


Cum poſſet nas Spiri- 
tibus ſuis immortalibus innu- ö b 
merabiles animas procreare fi- Are now in, and the Saints 
cut Angelos genuit, quibus im- ſhall be in after the Reſur- 
e 23 2 rection, namely a State of In- 
F ne gefectible Virtue and Happi- 


neſs; then the Nature of Re- | 
wards and Puniſhments, would be taken away. | 
Again; Thoſe Paſſages which you cite, pag. 71, | 
wherein you ſuppoſe that Ladtantius by that 
immortal Spirit which God put or inſpired into an 


Earibly Body, means, not the natural Soul of 

Man, but the Divine Spirit received in our Sa- 

wiour*s regenerating Bapliſm, as a new Principle 

of Immortality: Theſe Paſſages, I ſay, if to 

any one that pleaſes to compare the places, 
115.7. 12. they do not appear to be F all and every one 
— 5 8 of them clearly ſpoken On the contrary, con- 
3 cerning that natural Soul, which God is ſaid 
to have breathed into Man, Gen, ii. 7; it will 
not be eaſy to conceive how any Man can poſ- 

ſibly expreſs his N in Words: And when 

from this Paſſage, [ Ficto corpore, ſpiravit ei 
animam de vitali fonte Spiritus ſui, qui eſt peren- 

nis ; ut fi Anima ſuperaverit, quæ ex Deo oritur, 

ſit Immortalis & in perpetua luce verſetur ] you 

infer that the Soul is Immortal, only conditio- 

nally, if it be victorious; your miſrepreſentation 

of the Paſſage, is very extraordinary : For the 

Words are not one entire Sentence, as any one 

would imagine them to be by your manner 

of citing them; but two Paſſages, at a Page 

5 | | diſtance 


is very evident from- the | 
Thread of his Diſcourſe, that he means, if 


C oe er het ben Ro RR 3h. - 
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diſtance from each other; and not Anima (as 
vou ſeem to underſtand it) but Homo is the 
ominative Caſe to ſit immortalis & in per- 


petua Luce verſetur; And ſo far is the Author 


from making the Soul's Immortality conditional, 


cumſtances; only with this 
difference, that if «a Man 
lives after the Spirit, his Im- 
mortality ſhall be a Happy 
one; but if he live after the 
Fleſh, his Immortality muſt be 
a Miſerable ove, When there- 
fore you ſay that the way, ac- 


by theſe Words; that directly on the contrary 
he in this very Sentence means to 14 
Soul muſt of Neceſſity be Immorta 


, that the 
in all cir- 


Ex rebus diverſis ac repug- 
nantibus Homo factus eſt; _— 
ut, fi Anima ſuperaverit, quz 
ex Deo oritur, fit immortalis 
& in perpetua luce verſetur; fi 
autem Corpus vicerit, —— fit 


in tenebris ſempiternis & in 
Morte. Cujus 


Mortis] non 
ea vis eſt, ut injuſtas animas ex- 


cording to Lactantius, taken by 

Providence, for making Man's 

actual Mortality or Immortality 
the Reward or Puniſhment of his Free-will was 
to join bis Soul to bis Body immediately, which 
being it ſelf Frail and Mortal, could not ſecure 
the Soul from actual Mortality ; and That this 
he ſuppoſes would make the Complex of the Soul 
and Body actually Mortal; you might with the 


ſame Truth; and with as much appearance of 


Reaſon, have ſaid, that Lafantius wrote his 
Book with a deſign to diſprove the whole 
Chriſtian Religion, or any other particular Ar- 
ticle of it whatſoever. Again, when La7antius 
ſays, that Þ ſince this Temporal 


tinguat omnino, ſed ut puniat 
in æ:ernum. lib. 2, 12. 


Life is ſucceeded by Temporal 
Death, it follows that the Soul 


- muſt riſe again to eternal Life, 


becauſe temporal Death has an 
End; It is à very 
. == * 4 


reat and 


+ Quia temporalem vitam 
temporalis mors ſequitur, con- 
ſequens eſt ut reſurgant animæ 
ad vitam perennem, quia finem 
mors temporalis accepit, lib. 7. 
$- 10. | 


palpable 


| . | 
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alpable miſrepreſentation, to infer from theſe 
Folds. (as you do, pag. 73, ) that Lafantius 
was fo far 7 owning the Immortality of the | 
Soul, as natural to it, that he ſeems io own ils | 
_ aBtual Death, for the ſpace between the Death of | 
the Body and the Reſurrefion ; and * af- | 
eribes the Reſurrection to the Soul as well as the. | 
Body: For what can be a groſſer miſrepreſen- 
tation of any Author, than from one ſingle Paf- | 
fage (even ſuppoſing that Paſſage not recon- | 
ciſeable with the reſt, ) to affirm that his Opi- | 
nion was juſt contrary to what he largely and | 
expreſsly almoſt in every Page of his Book {! 
declares it to be? But after all, this Paſſage } 
is not difficult to be reconciled : For when ge 
who ſays a hundred times in his Book, that the 
Soul has no dependance on the Body, but ſub- ! 
fiſts as well and better after it is ſeparated from | 
it, ſays in one ſingle Paſſage that Mens Souls 
4 do [ reſurgere] riſe again to eternal Life; can 
"| any thing be more evident than that his mean- | 
N HE. ing is, that the Souls ſhall | 
A Deo corporibus induen- . united again to their Bo- 


tur. lib. 7, 23. rurſus carne *: : 15 p 
inten A t. e dies at the Reſurrection before 


Wo: the Judgment? Ir is an eaſy 
Figure, and very uſual in the beſt Authors, 
and in the Scripture it ſelf, to fignify by the 

Word | Soul] the ſame as E Perſon Fin eneral: 
Thus Gen. xlvi. 26, A the Souls that came 
with Jacob into Egypt, & . And Lev. v. 2, 
Fa Soul touch any unclean thing, &c. In which 
places e be more abſurd than to un- 

erſtand Soul in the ſtrict and proper Senſe of 
the Ward: And yet there is juſt as much Rea- 
ſon ſo to do, as, from the Paſſage now cited, 
to conclude that Laantiys, contrary to what 
he expteſsly declares in almoſt every Page * 
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his Book, was of Opinion that the Soul died 
with the Body. Had not the World deſervedly 
an Opinion of your great Learning, there 
— be no need to take notice of ſuch extra- 
ordinary miſconſtruftions : Which really, Sir, 
in your repreſentation of this Author, appear 
to have proceeded from greater Prejudice, or 
greater Want of Care, than Men of your 
Ya Abilities are ordinarily guilty of. At 
laſt you come off, pag. 75, with faying that 
Lafantius's Reaſonings either prove or are con- 
fehent with a precarious Immortality; at leaſt even 
by our modern Reaſonings, do not imply any Ne- 
ceffity of an Immortality by Nature: And who, 
] befeech you, ever taught any other Immorta- 
lity of the Soul, than a precarious one; that is, 
depending on the pleaſure of God Almighty? 
Or who ever tmagined, that any thing which 
was yo» and had a beginning, was not alſo 
capable of Being deſtroyed and having an end, 
if God ſhould ſo pleaſe | 


You begin with St Athanaſius (Set. 21,) ve- 
ry ominouſly ; Acknowledging that be does in- 
deed own the Doctrine of the Soul's Immortality, 
as a Doctrine of the Church: Which he does, 
not only in * the Words you ö 
cite from him, but alſo largely i g Ser yiye- 
and fully in many other places 3 . © 1 
of his Oratio contra Gentes; n 8 
ſtiling the Soul + rational and b d re S, | 
immortal; affirming that || when N Ni d , ibid. 
it is ſeparated from the Body, 
it will have a much clearer know- 


32 
ledge of its own Immortality; — w. 4 5 
and proving its Immortality Fr | 


diſtintly from ſeyeral Topicks and Argu- 


ments: 
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dv A © Oporer, ixti- 
X) Fave is). Kad G Ig 
Ts rawer®- gynr Tv XaverTo, 
Imre © ai rurs Fiwgoury d 
Nye eis re IG aTa Frwpebo as 
© Nei Tw U, d 
xy 3) dj, Gh, fe fivar x; del 
Civ. 10 id. 5 . 


ments: F theSoul, ſaith * he, 
be diſtinf# from the Body; as | 
. we have before ſhown ; and the 
Body is mortal; It follows ne- 
ceſſarily, that the Soul, being di- 
ſtint from the Body, muſt | 


be immortal: And again; The 
Soul, ſaith Þ he, therefore me- 
ditates and thinks upon things 
immortal and eternal, becauſe it 


is itſelf Immortal; For as the 
Body, being it ſelf Mortal, bas 


all its Senſes employed about 


mortal things ; ſo the Soul, whoſe Faculties are 


E. Vopr atydop [ol 40 
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employed about immartal things, muſt it ſelf of ne- 
ceſſity be immortal and live for ever: Theſe Ar- 
guments are plainly drawn from the Nature of 
the Soul it jelf, and are directly. contrary to 
your Notion of an Immortalixing Spirit or Will 
of God: And accordingly, ſpeaking of the 
Heathens, he expreſſes himſelf in the very 
ſame manner concerning Their Souls in particu- 

lar; If they pretend 1o believe, 


ſaith | he, that they have a 
in} To ae 


tui Oper SM, irg red re o- 


ebyriſ· der ws, un I xerrig Vr. 


vn » Te*a Ab TAWATs, xe 
GK & dr Oporeõ Sor deu, & 
XPELT e iavric rod Os T06- 
ob VN Jug dT A e- 
rie g pun Shed dure, Tov 
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Soul, and value themſelves upon 
their Rational Faculties, as they 
Juſily may; why, as if they 
bad na Saul, do they aft contrary 
to Reaſon, and not think as they 
ought to do, but make God a 
Being meaner than themſelves ? 


To enuxatery. ibid. 


For having themſelves an im- 
mortal and inviſible Soul, yet 
they make God like to things viſible and mortal, 
When therefore to Athanaſinss general Aſſerti- 
on concerning the Immortality of the Soul, you 
anſwer, that That does not concern your Cauſe, 
3 | becauſe 
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becauſe your Queſtion is not whether the Soul 
be Immortal, but whether it be Immortal :n its 
own Nature; you are guilty of a very great 
Fallacy : For if by the Soul's being Immortal in 
its own Nature, you intend to expreſs what we 
mean, that the Soul by the powers given it 
at its firſt Creation js naturally able to continue 
for ever; then Athanaſius's Aſſertion does con- 


cited, he expreſsly maintains the natural Im- 
mortality of the Soul in that Senſe : But if by 
Immortal in its own' Nature, you mean neceſſarily 


Immortal, as God is; then neither Athanaſius, - 


nor we, nor perhaps any Body elſe, ever 
meant that the Soul was Immortal in its own 
Nature. | et AL MPN” 

From the Paſſages therefore now cited, where- 
in Athanaſius ſo expreſsly and very largely aſſerts 
the natural Immortality of the Soul, it is very 
reaſonable to conclude, that all choſe Paſſages 


in His Book de Incarnatione verbi Dei, which 


you underſtand to imply a natural Mortality of 
the Soul, ought (that they may not be incon- 
ſiſtent with what he ſo fully and expreſsly aſ- 
ſerts elſewhere ) to be underſtood concerning 


that natural Mortality which is the Diſſolution 


of the Body and Separation of the Soul, with- 
out determining what becomes of the Soul after 
that Separation. And- thoſe Paſſages may the 
better be underſtood in that Senſe, becauſe they 
are all ſpoken concerning that Mortality Adam 


incurred by his Sin in Paradice; the Conſe- 


quence of which Mortality, with reſpect to 
the State of the Soul ſeparated thereby from 
the Body, antecedent to the Promiſe of Chriſt, 
was not a Queſtion neceſſary to be entered in- 
to, And this is ſtill the more 2 Dy 

is, 


cern your Cauſe; becauſe, in all the places now 
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This, that even thoſe Phraſes, 9wrv weriral0- 


feems to be the meaning of them in ſome places; 
or elſe (which is evidently their Signification 
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Oedt ragepiry, cs rf ven H GIogs pw and the | 
like; which ſeems at firſt ſight to make the 
moſt for your purpaſe; it is plain need not to 
be underſtood to expreſs the total Extinction or 
utter Annihilation of Adam, if Chriſt had never 
been promiſed ; but either his having no 
ground to expect any Reſtoration to his for- 
mer ſtate by a Reſurreftion of the Body; which 


in ſome other 1 ) Draths continuing to pre. 
vail and extend it ſelf over bis Poſterity : Thus, 
When Adam had fanned, faith * |! 
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he, Death emtred into the World, 
and this Deſtruction prevailed 
more and more over the whole | 
Race of Mankind. For Men 
increaſed and multiplied their | 
Sins beyond meaſure: And there- 
fore Death prevaiing more and 
more, and this Deſtruftion con- 
tinuing to have Dominion over 
Men, the whole Race of Man- 
kind was loſt. | 

The ſame thing ( namely, 


which is the Diſſolution of the Body, and ſe- 


| ſome of which you very unreaſonably endea- 


| that the Phrafes 'before-men- 
tioned do not ſignify the total Extinction of 
Adam both Soul and Body, if Chriſt had ne- 
ver been promiſed ; but only That Mortality 


puny of the Soul ; ) may alſo be gathered 
om thoſe other Expreſſions of the ſame Au- 
thor in his Book de Incarnatione Chriſti, from 


vour (pag. 85, ) to conclude the direct con- 
trary. For vrhen he ſpeaks of the Souls being 
3 bel 


42111 EA t Mp. 
held [ & ]] in Bonds, and [ 
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0 OE 


in the Bonds of Death; it is plain this does not 
ſignify the Extinction of the Soul, but its con- 


finement to | "Ad ] 


the ſeparate State, And 


therefore, ſpeaking of Chriſt's delivering Men 
from that Mortality which was the Conſe- 


quence of Adam's Sin, he 
ſaith “; To that place where 
the Body of Man was corrupt- 
ed, thither did the Body of 
Chriſt go; and to that Place, 
where the Soul of Man was de- 
tained in Death, thither did 
Chriſt go with his Humane 
Soul, &c. In which Paſſage 


a of e 


XEXPEETHTO 1 ar- 
oparrüm c Javery, ix inid\ix- 
mura 6 Xe . d 
V ide eur, &c. De In- 


carn. Chrifti contra Apollinar. 
bib, 1, 


it is evident, that by the Words [ e box 
1 AvFgorirn ov Gerery ] the Soul of Man was de- 
tained in Death, is not meant the Extinction of 
the Soul, but its Confinement to [AN] that 
ſeparate State, to which the Soul of Chriſt de- 
ſcended. And in that very Paſſage, where 
from the Souls being concerned in the Sentence 
[9m4ry dre ] thou ſhalt ſurely die, you would 
infer the Extinction of the Soul; if you had 
cited the Words at length, it would have ap- 


red that juſt the contrary was intended: The 


ords are theſe z God, ſaith * 
he, paſſed upon Man a double 
Sentence of Puniſhment ; ſaying 
to his earthly Body, Duſt thou 
art, and unto Duſt ſhalt thou 


return; and ſo the Body turned 3 buys 


And to bis 


into Corruption; 


Soul, Thou ſhalt ſurely die; 2 


and ſo the Man was ſeparated, 
and condemned to depart into tæuo 
different places: From the laſt 


of which Words 


it 
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is very evident, that by applying that Threat- 
ning [Yrs «rev | thou ſhalt ſurely die, to the 
Soul; he did not mean its Extinction, but its 
Separation and Confinement to [ A] the ſepa- | 
rate State. | 
Tour laſt Citation out of this Author; 
(Pag. 86, ) is very remarkable. Againſt cer- 
tain Hereticks who taught that the Soul was 
corporeal, he argues from thoſe Words of our 

Saviour, Fear not them that kill the Body, but 
1 ts Fae „„ cannot kill the Soul, V, ſaith 
iY ng tf oupum 4 Yon „ * he rhe Soy! be, as you Appol- 
des & Tuvhino xt Td Cet „ bi 
© evwPbtperas; was 5 © Ni- linariſts contend, cor portal; mw 
O. Tus os Al xaTtxownes cannot it be killed and periſh 
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| altar rojuer ue, bc. with the Body? And why doth | l 
3 gy 1 Peter, ſpeaking of ſeparate of 
l | Souls, call them Spirits ? Here 140 


you ſay, the [en deg] fleſhly or corporeal 
ſ Soul, is Plain y oppoſed to the 12 ] Spi- 
N ritual Soul, and for that reaſon is ſuppoſed as ca- 
i pable of being killed by Men, as the Body it ſelf. 
W 1s not this very extraordinary? when the plain 
and expreſs Meaning of Athanaſius, is to ſhow 
that there can be no ſuch thing at all as 
| oagxxn N | a fleſhly or corporeal Soul; be- 
cauſe, if there was, it would he capable of be- 
ing killed, which our Saviour ſays cannot be. 


All that you ſay, Sec. 23, ſeems to be ut- 
terly Unintelligible: And thoſe words in par- 
ticular, pag. 91, (which J have before had an 
Sl. occaſion to take notice of,) where you ſuppoſe 
= the Soul to be Something diſtinf? both from 
3 Spirit, and alſo from Matter and Motion; that 

f is to ſay, a Material Form; an active Subſtan- 
tial Principle, diſtinct from Matter, yet depend- 
ing on Malter in eſſe, in fieri, in operari, and 

4 which 
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A LETTER to Mr. Dodwell. 
twhich muſt accordingly be diſſolved on the diſſolution 
of that Matter on which it depends : Theſe words, 
I ſay, appear ſo very abſurd and contradictory 
in Genf len that no Confutation of them 
can be ſtronger than the bare tranſcribing 
them. | 


You ſeem very certain, SeF. 24, that your 
Doctrine can have no ill Influence upon Mens 
preſent Practice; becauſe, though you aſſert 
indeed the natural Mortality of the Soul, yet 
you teach at the ſame time, that the Souls of 
all thoſe, who hear of the Goſpel, whether 
they imbrace it or no, ſhall be actually immor- 
talized ;, and ſo bad Men can take no advantage 
of the Doctrine concerning the Natural Mor- 
tality of the Soul, to encourage themſelves in 


their Wickedneſs with the Hopes of Impunity. 


But can you really think, Sir, that it is a 
thing of no ill conſequence in Practice, to raiſe 
new diſputes, to fill the Minds of weak and un- 
ſtable Men with endleſs Doubts and Scruples, 


and the Mouths of the Profane with new To- 


picks of Scepticiſm and Raillery, againſt the 
moſt important and fundamental Doctrines of 
all Religion ? Or can you be indeed perſwaded, 
that ſuch Men as are pleaſed with ſome of your 
Notions, will as readily admit all the reſt alſo ? 
You are forced to make a new and diſtin 
Hypotheſis upon every particular occaſion : 
You firſt ſuppoſe the Soul of Man naturally 
Mortal; and then, to ſecure to good Men the 
Unchangeable State of Heaven, you are forced 
to ſuppoſe their Souls præternaturally immor- 
talized ro Happineſs by the Divine Spirit: Yer, 
becauſe all who receive that Divine Spirit, do 
not ſo behave themſelves as to be capable of 
the Happineſs of Heaven, you are forced 

| (though 


FA 
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p. 22. 
compa 
with your 
Diſcourſe 
pag. & 
31. 


( though * unwillingly ) to ſuppoſe ſome of 


Shifts and Diſtinctions, by which he ſhall think 
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them immortalized by the ſarne Divine Spirit 
to Puniſhment; And after this, leaſt thoſe who 
reje& the Goſpel, and never receive the Di- 
vine immortalizing Spirit at all, ſhould take 
advantage of the Soul's natural Mortality to en- 
courage themſelves with hopes of Impunity in 
their Wickedneſs, you are forced to ſuppoſe 
Their Souls made immortal without any im- 
mortalizing Principle at all, by the mere Om- 
nipotence and Arbitrary Pleaſure of God. 
Now, all theſe Hypotheſes appearing very 

recarious and independent on each other; is 
it not very obvious to perceive that profane 
Men will very gladly and with great advan- 
tage make uſe of all your Arguments for the 
Natural Mortality of the Soul; and drop the 
following parts of your Hypotheſis? And in- 
deed I cannot ſee, but you muſt in ſome mea- 
ſure be anſwerable for this ill Conſequence. 
For it is not Enough to prevent the natural and 
obvious ill Conſequences.of an Hypotheſis, that 
a learned and ingenious Man is able to invent 
ſuch further Suppoſitions, and to find out ſuch 


he can evade the force of thoſe Conſequences. 
There is hardly any Opinion ſo extravagant or 
of ſo miſchievous conſequence, but an ingeni- 
ous Man may maintain it in ſuch manner, as 
that upon his whole Hypotheſis it ſhall not 
be eaſy to charge him with any ill conſequence, 
for which he will not be able to find ſome eva- 
ſion: And yet he that maintains ir, muſt ne- 
vertheleſs be anſwerable for ſuch ill Conſequen- 
ces, as are naturally apt to follow from the Opi- 
mon it ſelt, without the additional Hypotheſes 
which are made uſe. of to ſalve it. The Epi- 
cureans, who taught that Pleaſure was the 2 560 
| 00 
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Good, when they were charged with the obvi- 
dus ill Conſequenees of that Doctrine, were 
provided to make ſuch ingenious Explications 
of it, that they thought themſelves abundantly 
able to evade all thoſe ill Conſequences that 
could be drawn from it: Yetthat rine was 
Wevidently a very pernicious Doctrine; and th 
Pho maintained it, could not be excuſed (as 
Cicero has largely ſhown) from being anſwera- 
ble for thoſe Conſequences, +» 


not attend to the Subtilties and Diſtinctions of 
thoſe Philoſophers. He that will ſuppoſe 
Men to have 10 Soul at all, but that their Life 
is entirely extinguiſhed at the Diſſolution of the 
Body 3 and at the ſame time ſuppoſes that at 
the Reſurrection their Life ſhall be reſtored 
again,' and continue for ever; will be ſure to 
pretend that no ill Conſequence can be drawn 
from his Doctrine, becauſe he ſuppoſes Men 
actually and in event as much Immortal, as if 
they had Souls really diſtinft from their Bodies : 
And yet I believe you your ſelf make no doubt 
but That Opinion is a very pernicious one. 
He that will affirm that there is no other Sub- 
ſtance in the World but Matter ; and at the 
ſame time ſuppoſes Matter «apable of all the 
ſame Powers and Attributes, which we aſcribe 
to Spirit; may likewiſe with the fame Reaſon 
_—_— that no ill Conſequence can be drawn 
rom his Opinion: And yet no Body can 
doubt but ſuch an Opinion leads dir 
Atheiſm. It is not therefore ſo very clear, as 
you ſeem to ſuppoſe it to be, that none of 
thoſe Conſequences _ to be charged upon 


you, 


ly to 


49 


ego id curem quid 
which were but“ too natural- ille aiat aut negat: illud quzro, 
ly drawn from it by the gene- duid ci conſentaneum fit dicere, 


rality of Men, who-would n 
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you, which (if your whole Hypotheſis be grant - 


ed) you can find indeed a way of evading. 


Tou attempt to prove (Sec. 23, ) that the 
Immortalizing Principle was generally believed no 


Ingredient in the Nature of the Humane Soul a- 


mong the Heathens themſelves ; by ſaying, that i 
the popular Heathens believed only their firſ® An- 
ceſtors to have been Gods; their next to have been 
Heroes or Demi-Gods, and the later Generations 
to. have been pure Men; Unleſs the Supreme Being 
were pleaſed (even in the degenerous Ages) to 
confer the nobler Principle on ſome choice Favou- 


rites, Here you ſeem to forget, that the popu- 
lar Heathens (as you call them) had all a No- 
tion of Elyſian Fields and of a Tartarus, that is, 
of a Place of future Happineſs or Miſery, 
where the Souls of thoſe which you call pure 
or mere Men were to be diſpoſed of, either to 
continue there for ever, or to come out upon 
new revolutions, but not.to be extinguiſhed. 
Yet preſently after, (pag. 96,) you ſay that 
by the oldeſt Tradition, all Souls were ſuppoſed 
to have the Divine Principle connatural to them ; 
And the reſt of the Section is wholly ſpent in 
explaining the Notions of thoſe whom you call 
(Pag. 100, ) the Traditional travelling Philoſo- 
Pbers, who believed that Human Souls un- 
derwent many Purgations and different Revo- 
Jutions, but that no part of the divine Seed might 
periſh finally; and that all Humane Souls were 
thus far at leaſt of a divine extraction, not as the 
Notion of Divine might intitle them to infinite 
Perfection, but as it might at leaſt intitle them 
to Immortality, All which is ſo far from being 
any thing to your purpoſe, of proving that 
the Immortalixing Principle was generally believed 

_—_— - 20 
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no ingredient, in the Nature of the Humane Soul 
among . the Heathens themſelves; that on the 


contrary it ſeems to me to prove rather directly 
againſt you. | 


Sg. 26, You all along confound either nece/- 
ry Immortality, or elſe the Notion of Pre-ex- 
WF ence and Revolutions of Souls, with natural 
Immortality, That which any of the Primitive 
Chriſtian blamed Plato and Origen for, was not 
their aſſerting. the Immortality of the Soul, but 
its Pre-exiſtence and everlaſting Revolutions. 
Their Maxim, that whatever had a Beginning, 
muſt therefore be capable likewiſe of having an End, 
does not at all prove againſt natural, but onl 
againſt neceſſary Immortality, that is, neceſſary 
and independent Exiſtence: As is evident from 
what you your ſelf obſerve, that upon this 
Principle they owned none Immortal but God him- 
ſelf ; No, not the Angels; And that the Apoſtle 
affirms of God, [ o pw@- xe 4a3warim, 1 Tim. vi. 
16, ] that He only has Immortality, as being the 
euro dN from whom All that will pretend to 
Immortality, muſt derive it, and not from their 
own Nature; that is, not from the Neceſſity of 
their own Nature, but from the Will of God : 
who was pleaſed to create them Immortal, and 
upon whom (notwithſtanding their Immorta- 
lity, that is, notwithſtanding their natural Pow- 
er of continuing for ever, without being liable 
to be deſtroyed by any created Force, ) they 
nevertheleſs continually depend for their Pre- 
ſervation. . | 
Ariſtotle by affirming the immortal Soul to be 
id,] from without, means plainly that ir is 
Something diſtin? from the Body, and not (as 
you interpret him, pag, 101, ) that it is not 


2 ingre 
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ingredient in the Conſtitution of Mankind in gene- | 
* Premen. ral, or (as you * elſewhere expreſs your ſelf) | 
Pag. 24 & that it is a preternatural Principle; as if, natu- 
— _ rally, Men had no rational Souls at all. 

The other Maxim you mention, That not hing 
that is paſſible can be Immortal, proves likewiſe | 
only againſt neceſſary, not againſt natural! Im- 
mortality. For a Thing's being capable to 
be ated upon, does not at all prove that it is 
capable of being deſtroyed by any natural | 
Power. Every perfectly ſolid Particle of Mat- 
ter it ſelf, is incapable of being deſtroyed or | 
even divided by any Power of Nature, though | 
it is as capable of being moved and agitated and 
acted upon, as any compound Body. T he Soul 
may in like manner be very capable of ſuffering 

and of being acted upon ; and yet it will not at 
all follow, that it is capable of being deſtroy- 
ed by any natural Power. Thoſe of the An- 
tients, who proved that the Soul of the rich Man 
in the Parable, muſt have been Corruptible becauſe 
it ſuffered Torment; you acknowledge, prove 
at the ſame time that it muſt likewiſe have been 
Corporeal : But the Corporality of the Soul, you 
know, was taught only by one or two Men. 
The reſt were all of a different Opinion. And 
Ladlantius is very particular and expreſs in an- 
|  ſwering that Objection ; * 7 
* Sj 2 eerie anima; the Soul - immortal, how then 
quomodo patibilis inducitur, 35 it aſſib e and capable of en- 
ac pœnæ ſentiens? lib. 7. F. 20. * 1 Ma ent 4 er 4 17 be 
| capable of pain, how is it not ca- 
pable of Diſſolution ? The Anfwer he gives, is; 
+ Ejus naturz reddi animas, firſt, T | that ( according to 


ut ſi non extinguibiles in to- - . 
„„ the Notion of the Stoicks) 


tamen cruciabiles fiant per cor- the Souls of Men, th ough by 
poris maculam, &c. ibid. reaſon of their Divine Original 
. | they 
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ne- they cannot indeed be extinguiſhed, yet by being im- 
If) | merſed in Senſe and depraved by Sin, they may 
u- become liable to Miſery and Puniſhment, Se- 
condly, * that though we indeed . W 

. Tantam eſſe Dei poteſta- 
in 8 40 not know how Immaterial tem, ut etiam incorporalia com- 
viſe Things can be afted upon, yet yrehendat, & quemadmodum 
Im- God has as much Power over voluerie, afficiar. Nar Fi 

; 8 . . ell m metuunt, &c. Qui 
to them, as over cor poreal Things : A nr rata, — 
t And laſtly, + that in order to mortales anime, tamen pati- 
Iral endure Puniſhment, the Souls bles ſint Deo? ibid. $.21. | 


ſhall again be united to their Bo- 
dies, All which Paſſages un- 


Nam & An- 


+ Sed tamen docent nos 
ſanctæ literæ. quemadmodum 
pœnas impii {int laturi. Nam 


gh g deniably ſhow that Lactantius quia peccata in corporibus con- 
ind did not think the Soul natu- traxerunt, rurſus carne indu- 
oul rally carruptible, and pre- fun felvant corporibus Piacu- 
ng Bl ſerved præternaturally by the 

t at Power of God; but on the contrary, that the 

Dy- Soul was naturally Immortal, but by the Pow- 

\n- Bl er of God made capable of enduring Puniſh- 

(an ment., 

uſe | 

we If there was any ſtrength in the Argument 

cen you make uſe of Sec. 27; that becauſe the actu- 

'OU al Immortality of the Soul is a Revelation of the 

en, Goſpel, therefore it is not capable of being proved 

nd by Reaſon from the Nature of the Soul it ſelf; It 

in- would follow by the ſame Argument, that A4 

I ral Obligations, becauſe they are Revelations of 

hen the Will of God in the Goſpel, therefore are 

en- not capable of being proved by Reaſon, from 

be the Nature of God, of Men, and of Things. 

ca- Some things revealed in the Goſpel, are indeed 

is; of ſuch a Nature that they could not have 

to been known at all without Revelation: But 

8) others (of which the Immortality of the Soul 

by is one, ) are ſuch as were capable of being in 

yal great meaſure diſcovered by the Light of Na- 

56 E 3 | ture 
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ture and right Reaſon; but yet by the Reve- 
lation of the Goſpel, are made known with 
much greater Certainty, greater Clearneſs, great. | 
er Authority, and in a Manner much. better 
fitted to all Capacities, This ſeems to be the 

Proper Meaning of the Word | geri e. 

2 Tim. i. 10, | has brought to Light, has clearly 
diſcovered, has univerſally and evidently made 

known, that which before was but obſcurely and 
difficultly, and imperfeily underſtood. The Al. 
luſion you ſuppoſe to be between the Words 

[ has brought Life and Immortality to Light through | 
the Goſpel, ] and thoſe other words of the Apo- 
ſtle, [ an Inheritance incorruptible, that fadeth not 
away, of the Saints in Light, ] is indeed ſome 
little Similitude of Words; the word Light 
being uſed in both places; but not the leaſt 
Alluſion or Similitude in Senſe. And indeed 
you ſeem your ſelf to be conſcious of the 
weakneſs of your. Argument in this whole 
Matter; by your ſaying that the Immortality 
pag. lob. of the Soul, at leaſt in Heaven, is plainly 


ſuppoſed not to be known without divine Re- 


+ Pag.104- velation; and again, Alt leaſt Þ as to the giving 
us that immortal Life in Heaven; and, That the 
Immortality of the Soul could not have been 

| pag. 106. otherwiſe known with I that Certainiy that might 
ſupport the Practice which Religion expects in con- 
ſequence of it; and 72 That it could not have 

1 pag. 10g. been known, at leaſt || with that Aſſurance which 
was requiſite for the Practice which Religion re. 
quires purſuant to the Belief of it. 


That the Sadducees, ( Sef?, 28, ) denied the Im- 
mortality of the Soul, is very true; But then it 
is worth obſerving, that the ſame Men aſſerted 
allo that there was zo Reſurrection, neither An- 


gel 
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deve: gel nor Spirit, Acts xxiii. 6. Your Interpre- 
with tation of which words, is very extraordinary. 
rear, bat is the _ of Spirit here, as it is joined 
etter with Angel, you ſay is maniſeſt: It is that Im- 
the mortalizmg Spirit which makes us ler that 
% b, Immortal and entitled to Heaven, as well as 
mm Ui Angels are : That ſame Spirit indeed by which 
nad, be Angels themſelves are entitled to Immortality. — 
and bis therefore obliged them | the 1 to 
Aj. deny the actual Immortalizing of either Angels or 
ord; Humane Souls, when they denied them Both that 
ough Spirit which could alone immor talize them. Theſe 
po- Words, I think, need no Reflexion to be made 
4 * upon them. | 
25 Your Interpretation (Se. 31, ) of that 
eaſt Text, x Cor. xv. 22, As in Adam all die, even 
od fo in Chriſt ſhall all be made alive; ſeems very 
the forced and unnatural. You underſtand it to 
ale ſignify, that as All who defcended from Adam, 
it muſt die; ſo All who are in Chriſt, that is, all 
Od Chriſtians, ſhall be made alive. But this In- 
8 4 terpretation, if it was true, would prove too 
10 much for you; namely, that thoſe only who 
1 embraced, not thoſe who rejected the Goſpel, 


ſhould be raiſed again: And the general tenour 


be of Scripture, which every where declares that 
* Unbelievers, who never were in Cbriſt, ſhall 
os be raiſed ro Condemnation ; ſhows plainly that 


your Interpretation of this Text is wrong. 
And how the falſe Notion certain Hereticks had 
of a metaphorical Reſurrection, 2 Tim. ii. 18, 
tends to prove that St Paul's true account of 
the literal Reſurrection, is to be underſtood in 
a particular and limited Senſe ; is not eaſy to 
conceive. 


E 4 Your 
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Your Inference in the ſame place, againſt 
the Univerſality of the Reſurrection, from what 
the Apoſtle ſays concerning Baptiſm; ſeems 
likewiſe wholly precarious. For the Apoſtle 
does not in this Chapter ſay a7 ORs by which 
he might ſeem to ground the Reſurrection up- 
on Baptiſm : But only, arguing againſt thoſe i 
who pretended to be Chriſtians, and yet did 
not believe the Reſurrection of the Dead, he 
ſhows how abſurd it was' for ſuch Perſons to 
be baptized, and thereby to expoſe themſelves 
to ſuch hazards as they muſt unavoidably do 
by their profeſſing Chriſtianity, if they had | 
no expectation of a Reſurrection from the 
Dead. Whatever be the Meaning of that dif- 
ficult Phraſe, of being baptized for the Dead ; 
the Streſs of the Argument plainly lies upon 
theſe Words: And why ſtand we in Jeopardy 
every Hour? That Baptiſm, whatever it was, 
expoſed them to ſome hazard, and gave occa- 
ſion to their being perſecuted ; and the Apo- 
ſtle's Argument is, that it was fooliſh for them 
to expoſe themſelves to ſuch danger needleſs] 
and to no purpoſe, if there was to be no fach 
thing as a Reſurrection from the Dead. The 
Apoſtle grounds the Reaſonableneſs of being 
| baptized, and of embracing Chriſtianity, which 
was a perſecuted Religion; purely upon the 
Hopes of a Reſurrection from the Dead; But 
he does not at all ground the Reſurrection u 
on Baptiſm, nor ſays any thing which' does in 
the leaſt inſinuate that the Reſurrection ſhould 
not be univerſal. 


The Concluſion you draw ( Se. 32, ) from 
what St Paul teaches, Rom. v. is very obſcure. 
The Sum of the Apoſtle's Doctrine, there, is 


that 
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upon Men by Adam, they are delivered from 
by Chriſt. How you can infer any thing from 


the Soul, I do not perceive. You ſuppoſe 
that thoſe over whom Death reigned between 
the times of Adam and Moſes, were extinguiſhed 
by a total Mortality both of Soul and Body ; 


But the Death there 3 of, is plainly the 
ſame Death to which all other Men likewiſe are 


ſubje& : For it is not ſaid, that Death reigned 
over Them only; but that Death reigned even 
over them alſo, as well as over the- reſt of 
Mankind ; notwithſtanding that they had not 
ſinned againſt any poſitive Law, as Adam be- 


re, and thoſe who lived under the Law did 


after; but were ſubject to Death, only as it 
was a natural Conſequence of Adam's Tranſ- 
greſſion : To infer from hence, that their Souls 
as well as Bodies, were ſubject to that Morta- 
lity, is begging the Queſtion which was under- 
taken to be proved. Thoſe who are ſubject to 
Death in conſequence of Adam's Tranſgreſſion, 
are indeed ſtiled Many, ver 15 and 19; as thoſe 


are alſo in the ſame place ſtiled Many: But 
thoſe Many who die through the Offence of 
One, are, ver. 12 and 18, expreſsly called All 
Men; and there is no good reaſon to ſuppoſe, 
but that the Death of Chriſt, who was promiſed 
immediately upon the Fall of Adam, may con- 
ditionally extend its Virtue, and Benefit under 
different Diſpenſations, to all Men likewiſe. 
To ſay that the Dominion of Death, ſignifies 
in this place ſomething peculiar, under which 
all Men are not included; becauſe the Apoſtle 
affirms that Death reigned from Adam to Moſes, 


hat That Condemnation which was brought 


thence, againſt the univerſal Immortality of - 


to whom the Benefit of Chriſt's Death redounds, 


even 


$7 
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even over them that had not ſinned after the ſimi- 
litude of Adam's Tranſgre/ſion;, is very ſingular | 
and groundleſs: For the Dominion of Death 

is not there confined (as you * it ) to the 
ſpace between Adam and Moſes ; ſo as to ſignify 
a particular kind of Death prevailing at that 
Time, an Extinction of Soul as well as Diſſolu- 
tion of the Body; But the Apoſtle's Aſſertion 
is plainly This, that in Conſequence of Adam's 
Tranſgreſſion, Death (in the common accep - | 
tation of Mortality) reigned in that ſpace of 

. time alſo, even over them that had not tranſ- 

Uh greſſed any poſitive Law after the ſimilitude of 

| Adam's Tranſgreſſion, as well as over thoſe who 

by had in their own Perſons diſobeyed poſitive 

: Laws. From whence how any thing can be 

collected to your purpoſe, is very difficult to 

imagine, | 


Whether that Text, Job. i. 9, That was the 
true Light, which lighteth every Man that cometh 
into the World; was ever alledged by Any, 10 
prove that an Immortalizing Spirit is. given to 
every Particular by Chriſt himſelf; J cannot tell. 
But I think your Interpretation of it, (Sec. 
33, ) is utterly unintelligible. The av» you 

*2-7.136. * lay, 1s That which our Apoſtle here makes in all 
Men, | in every Man that cometh into the World, | 
inlighined by the viſitation of the , as an ex- 
ternal Principle: Yet ſo as not to make any change 
in the Nature, in the Perſon ſo inlightned, without 
peculiar divine Favour, and diſpoſitions in the Re- 
cipient, for ſuch an Union with the Ae, as may 
qualify it for the divine Favour of raiſing it above 
its own Nature: Till then, they are ſeparable 
again, and this external Viſitation of the a 
leaves the viſited quν¹ as Mortal as it found it, 
where 
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where there is no particular deſign of God for Im- 
mortalizing it to Puniſhment. What the mean- 
ing of this, and all that follows in that Section 
is z and how you collect it from the fore-cited 
Text of St Jobn; is nor, I believe, poſſible to 
be underſtood. 


When St Paul ſays, 1 The. iv. 16, that the 
dead in Chriſt ſhall riſe firſt; Theſe words do 
not indeed prove that there muſt afterwards be 
a Reſurrection of them that never heard of 
Chriſt : becauſe the dead in Chriſt, which are here 
ſaid to riſe firſt, are not, it is true, oppoſed in 
this place to the dead out of Chrif, but to 
them thar ſhall be found alive in Chriſt at the 
time of the Judgment : ( Where note by the 
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by, that you“ miſinterpret this Text, by op- pag 14x. 


poſing the dead in Chriſt, and which are ſaid to 
riſe firſt, not, as the Apoſtle does, to them 
that ſnhall be found alive in Chriſt, but to hoſe 
who had been formerly in Chriſt and did not die 
in him, or to thoſe who might have been in him if 
they had pleaſed, but never were in him actually.) 
Bur other places of Scripture, as has been be- 
fore ſhown, do ſufficiently prove the Univer- 
fality of the Reſurrection : And particularly 
that parallel Text, 1 Cor. xv. 23 3 where the 
ſame Apoſtle ſays, that every Man ſhall be raiſ- 
ed in his own Order; Chriſt the Firſt-fruits, af- 
terwards they that are Chriſts at his coming; And 
then cometh the end, &c. Which words being im- 
mediately ſubjoined to that univerſal declarati- 
on, As in Adam all die, even ſo in Chriſt ſhall all 
be made alive; cannot, without great force, be 
interpreted to any other Senſe, but that be 
End muſt ſignify the general Reſurrection of all 
the Dead, See Rev. xx. ver. 5, 12 and 5. 
Our 
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Your Interpretation ( Se#. 35, ) of that Text, 
Rom. ii. 12, As many as have ſinned without 


as have ſinned in the Law, ſhall be judged by the 
Law; is not only groundleſs; the word 
| 1 ſhall periſh ] which you underſtand to 
gnify Annihilation, or bare ceaſing to be, being 
evidently Synonymous to [ira fall be 
= judged; ] But alſo (as I before obſerved upon 
i your Premonition, Sect. 6,) you thereby over- 
| throw all the Threatnings of the Goſpel, which 
; frequently expreſs the Puniſhment even of the 
b worſt of Sinners by that ſame word ¶ eroadra;, 
Pall periſh ] which you here interpret to ſignify 
| only à bare ceaſing to be. You are your ſelf 
| ſenſible of this difficulty, pag. 143; where you 
=_ confeſs, that ihough the word, Periſh, may — 
that milder Senſe of only ceaſing to be, yet it is alſo 
uſed in the Scriptures, concerning them whom all 
muſt believe liable to the ſevereſt poſitive Infliftions. 
You ſeem indeed ſenſible, I ſay, of this diffi 
culty upon your Interpretation : But yet you 
give no anſwer to it: Only you ſay, pag. 144, 
that though the word will indeed bear a larger 
Signification, yet in this place Annihilation may 
perhaps be more natural, Is not this a very ſin— 
* See Pre- gular manner of arguing ? To “ collect from 
„ Pag. the ſignification of the word 4roavre, that thoſe 
20 of whom it is here ſpoken, ſhall only ceaſe to 
be; and yet at the ſame time to confeſs that in 
other places of Scripture That word has no 
ſuch Signification; only in this place, Annibi- 

lation may, perhaps, be more natural. 


Your Interpretation of thoſe other words of 

| the Apoſtle, that when the Gentiles which have 
not the Law, do by nature the things contained in 

the Law, theſe having not the Law, are a Law 

| uno 


Law, ſhall alſo periſh without Law, and as many 
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unto themſelves; is no leſs extraordinary; Name- 
ly, that the Gentiles being a Law unto ibem- 
ſelves; does not ſignify their Obligation to obey. 
the Law of nature, with reſpect to future Re- 
wards and Puniſhments ; but only there * own- pag. 144. 
ing the Reaſonableneſs of the things impoſed as a 
Law by God on the Jews, but. not on themſelves ; 
which would no further oblige Them to the Obſerva- 
tion of them, than as their own Intereſts might 
prevail with them to obſerve them, as they would 
avoid the Puniſhments, and obtain the Rewards of 
Providence in This Life. Is not this very won- 
derful ; that the Gentiles ſhould be able to 
judge of the Reaſonableneſs of God's moral Law 
to the Jes, and yet not be ſenſible that the 
Reaſonableneſs of the Thing laid a ſtrong Obliga- 
tion upon themſelves alſo? Or that they ſhould 
be ſenſible of an Obligation laid upon them to 
live virtuouſly (which it would ſometimes hap- 
pen they could not do without expoſing even 
their Life it ſelf, ) and yet not have any 
ground to expect a future Judgment, nor any 
other Rewards and Puniſhments than in the 
preſent Life? Is not this, deſtroying the very 
Nature of Virtue and Vice; and contrary to 


ſome of your own Arguments, Sect. 47, and 
elſewhere ? 


Is it not a very conſiſtent Notion, to ſuppoſe 
as you do, (Seti. 35, 36, and elſercbere, ) that 
the Souls of Men, though naturally mortal, 
yet are neither diſſolved with their Bodies, nor 
yet periſh afterwards by any natural Decay; 
but ſurvive, and continue to ſubſiſt in a ſepa- 
rate State; and none of them ever periſh actu- 
ally by that Decay and Mortality which you 
ſuppoſe natural to Them; but that thoſe won 
ſha 
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ſhall neither be immortalized to Happineſs 
nor to Puniſhment, ſhall yet ſubſiſt till the ge- 
neral Judgment, and then be diſſolved by that 
exquiſite Fire which is to prevail in the laſt Confla- 
gration, at leaſt jo far as io deprive them of any 
ſenſibility of Pain? Is not this Notion more 
properly a ſuppoſing them to be naturally Im- 
mortal, that is, capable of ſubſiſting for ever 
by the Powers gwen them at their original | 
Production; but that God, by the interpoſition 
of his Almighty Power, præternaturally de- 
ſtroys at the laſt day, ſuch of them as are nei- i 
ther capable of eternal Happineſs, nor yet de- 
ſerve eternal Puniſhment ? This certainly would 
have been rather the more conſiſtent Scheme of 
the two, and ſomewhat a more defenſible Ex- 
plication of your Notion, (with reſpect to 
the bare Reaſon of the Thing, ) than to affirm 


that all Souls are naturally mortal, and yet that yo 
none of them ever die by a natural Decay and by 
Mortality, But your Hypotheſis however va- MY the 
ried, would not yet have been truly conſiſtent. A 
For why, I beſeech you, muſt it needs be ſup-¶ to 
poſed, that God cannot diſpoſe of all his ratio- MW the 
nal Creatures into States ſuitable to their ſeveral MY the 
Natures, and proportionable to their ſeveral leſ 
Capacities and Deſerts, without deſtroying and So 


taking away their Being? And what can be 

more forced and diſagreeable to Reaſon, than to 

ſuppoſe that-the Sodomites and Ninevites, and 

other Heathens of all Sorts, muſt indeed all 

appear at the Day of Judgment, but yet that 

® ag. 148, their appearance there will be“ with no Deſigi 

| of concerning them in the Judgment of the Day, 

but only in the retroſpective part of the day, for 

9 vindicating the Divine Providence, in relation 10 

. what bad been tranſacted by it formerly? You 

V | | imagine 
4 
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neſs Wmagine indeed, that the Sodomites and Egypti- pag. 359. 
ge- us and other wicked Men to whom the Goſpel 

that was never preached, may endure the Sufferings of 

a- be future eternal State, during the time of their 

any Duration ; that is, from the time of their Death 

ore the Day of Judgment; And that + the Infe- f pag 311. 
Im- icities good Heathens may have ſuffered in this Life, 

ver may be ſufficiently rewarded by the Happineſs of the 

inal intermediate ſpace between their Death and. the 

tion udgment, though they have no ſhare in thoſe Eter- 

de- Wa! Rewards which are to follow after the Day of 

nei ¶ Judgment: But, upon your Scheme, how can this 

de- be applied to thoſe who ſhall live at the End 

uld of the World, when there may be as good and 


as bad Men among the Heathens, as ever were 


Ex- in any other Age, and yet theſe, according to 

to your Notion, muſt All periſh together at the 
Irm Conflagration? And beſides, becauſe I preſume 
hat you will not be leſs moved by Authority than 


by Reaſon ; is not this extremely like one of 
choſe very Notions, which Tertullian, whoſe 
Authority you are otherwiſe ſo very deſirous 4 
to make uſe of, blames 5 
the * Stoicks for, and ridicules 


Qui animz aliquod tem- 


pus indulgent, ab exceſſu uſq; in 


them as vainly and ꝙ need- 
leſsly imagining, that the 
Souls of their Diſciples ſnould 
continue capable of Inſtruc- 
tion and Improvement in the 
ſeparate State, when at the 


all ſame time they believed they 

hat were all to periſh in the ap- 

ſign proaching Conflagration ? 

ay, . 

for What you advance in your 

to 41/t and following Sections, con- 

ou cerning the State and Condition of ſeparate 
ine 


conflagrationem univerlitatis, ut 
Stoict, &c. Tertull. de Anima. 

Tu i oxy yori Ts 3; 
apry. "Ove ivJug 5 74 - 
Cares TEAM tray Obeipec Ot. 
BAN ir guivecy TW; Xp9085 x 
ia uvruy ru Tar Crude, 
luixpi Ths tig Top ertAYTin; T 
Teo &. Numenius apud 
Euſeb. 

+ Quis autem illis poſthumæ 
Eruditionis uſus ac fructus, 
jamjam conflagratione perituris? 


Tertull. de Anima. 


Souls, 
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Souls, is in every reſpect too uncertain to have 
any thing built upon it. Whether they who | 
never heard of the Goſpel in This Life, ſhall 
hereafter have any new Offer made to them, ( 
and undergo any new Trial; or whether all 
Mankind, even thoſe who never heard of t 
Chriſt at all, ſhall however, by virtue of the : 
original Promiſe of the Meſſiah made to Adam, ! 
have ſo much Benefit of the Redemption pur- 
chaſed by the Blood of Chriſt, as that at the 
general Judgment they ſhall all in ſome Pro- 8 
portions, and according to their ſeveral Capa- \ 
cities, have relief from the Equity and Mercy t 
of the Goſpel-covenant; (which ſeems, of the 8 
two, to be much the more probable Opinion: a 
For how ſhall they who are found alive at the 7 
end of the World, undergo any new Trial?) In 
Which ſoever, I ſay, of theſe ways be true, it 1 
makes little difference as to the main Queſtion. 18 
That, upon the whole, God is no Reſpecter of th 
Perſons; and that our Saviour could not confine G 
bis deſign, as a Saviour of Souls, to any particu- of 
Jar People, ( as you prove largely and well in 7 
your 47th Section,) but will certainly in ſome fu, 
manner or other extend the Offer of his gracious 70 

Covenant, or at leaſt the Benefit and Equity of NM; 
it in ſome Proportions, to Men of all Ages C04 
and Nations in the World; muſt undoubtedly 7 
be allowed by all conſidering Perſons: And be 
this very conſideration alone, if you had not Cal 
at other times reaſoned inconſiſtently with your me 

ſelf, might eaſily have ſaved you the whole for 
trouble of inventing your wonderful Hypothe- the 
ſis concerning the natural Mortality of the Soul, wa 
in order to diſpoſe of thoſe Gentiles who neve det 
heard of Chriſt: But then as to the particular PU! 
Manner, how the Equity and Mercy of the den 
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Goſpel ſhall be extended to thoſe to whom it 
never was preached ; this, there is no Neceſſity, 
of determining; And certainly your Notion, 
(Ses. 42,) concerning ſeparate Souls being of 
Neceſſity to be baptized with Water, even in 
the literal Senſe, in order to be made capable of 
any Favour of this kind ; might very well! 
ere, Bos on ans w< 

As to what you teach in th 42d and following 
Sections, concerning two diſtinct Souls in Men 3 
Many ancient Writers do. indeed ſo expreſs 
themſelves, as if they ſuppoſed the ſenſiti vs 
Soul to be one Subſtance, and the rational. Soul 
another: But both That Philoſophy itſelf, and 
your N of it particularly, is very un- 
intelligible: And your Interpretation of that 
Text, where the Formation of Man is deſeribed, 
is really ridiculous: The Words are theſe z And 
the Lord God formed Man 7 the Duſt of ihe 

Ground, and breathed into his Noſtrils the Breath 

of Life, and Man became a living Soul, Gen. ii. 

. Upon this Text, you“ ſay: Here is a Man * pag. 116. 

ſuppoſed before the Divine Breathing ;, Certainly | 
not a dead Man, which is indeed no Man, but a 

Man animated with that lower Soul, which is 

common to him and Beaſts, and therefore cannot be 

imputed to a Divine Breathing. Can any thing 

be more abſurd than this Interpretation? Or 

can any thing be more plain, than that the 
meaning of theſe Words is, that God firſt. 

formed the Body of Man outof the Duſt, and 

then inſpired into it a living Soul? But which 

way ſoever the Philoſophy of this Queſtion: be , - 
determined, it will ſtill be nothing to. your ö 

purpoſe: For ſuppoſe, if you pleaſe, that the 

Tenfetivs and Rational Soul be really two diſtinct 

F Subſtances; 
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Subſtances 3- yet how does this tend to prove 


that the Rational Soul is ever the more Natural- 
Iy Mu? id not thoſe antient Philoſophers, 


whothought Man tompaſed of three dine, 
eee Ben), then abel 
rit'; teach that the rational Spirit was natu- 


arts, a 


® pag, 22 rally Immortal? As you your ſelf confeſs ax con- 


& 23. 


cerning Plato and Philo; and you bring no 
Authority nor Reaſoning, in theſe Sections, to 
renne or en tC 5 


"the contrary. 


In like manner your long Excurſion, in the 
55th Seftion, concerning the Separate State, does 
nor at all prove, nor indeed fo much as ſuppoſe, 
that the Soul is naturally Mortal : On che con- 


trary, the Authorities you there cite, do all ſup- 


poſe it Inmorial. Wherefore the particular 
grotitidtefs, not to fay abſurd Notions, which 
you there advance, concerning the Hahitations 
of ſeparate Souls, and the Extent of the Power of 
Evil Spirits over them, &c. not being of any 


importance with reſpect to the main Queſtion z 


need not here be examined. 


The Argument you propoſe, (Ses. 60,) that 


a naturally mortal Soul is more ſuitable and agreea- 
ble to be joined with à naturally mortal Body, as 
a conſtituent of Human Nature, than a Soul that 
is naturally Immortal, This Argument, if it 
proved any thing, would prove that the Soul 
7 to be of the ſame Nature and Duration 
wi 

ſame time with the Body, that is, that there 
ought to be no Soul at all. For it is juſt as 
much diſagreeable and unſuitable to the Body, 


to have ſuch a Subſtance united to it, as is ca- 


pable of ſubſiſting at all after the Diſſolution of 
the 


WOS 15 =& a wa mas - 


the Body, and that it ought to die at the 


SYS ® ”” r 


1 
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the Body ; as to have ſuch a Subſtancę unjted 
to it, as is capable of continuing ip CubGR far 
ever. Since therefore you your elf acknow- 
ledge that the Soul is naturally able to fubſiſt 
ſeparate for many Ages after the Diſſolution of 
the Body; this Argument, if it had any 3 
in it, would prove à great deal too much for 
= and be of the ſame force againſt your 0Wn 
otion. of the Soul, as againſt ours; Unle 
you could perſuade the World to believe, that 
not only the Immortalizing Spirit, but eyen the 
rational Soul, that Soul which you ſuppoſe to 
be naturally Mortal, is it ſelf alſo a preternatu- 


9 


ral Principle, (as youꝰ once or twice very ab- 
furdly affert, ) and not originally a conſtituent 


Part of Humane Nature. 


Neither has the Argument you draw from 


the Doctrine of Original Sin, any greater 
ſtrength in it. For there is no neceſſity of 
ſuppoſing, upon an 5. T that ſuch Perſons 
as have no actual Sin of their own, ſhall ever 
be condemned to eternal Torments merely for 
the Sin of our firſt Parent. It is true we can- 


, not peremptorily affirm in particular, how God 


will diſpoſe of ſuch Souls, as having no actu- 
al Sins of their own to anſwer for, yet have no 
expreſs Title, by the ordinary Means, to the 
Rewards of the Goſpel : But certainly it is a 
very weak and poor Argument, to conclude 
that numberleſs Souls muſt therefore neceſſari- 
ly be annihilated, merely becauſe we do not 


know in particular, what State and Condition 


it will pleaſe God to aſſign them. | 
The ſame may be faid of your Argument 
drawn from the Doctrine of Reprohation. You 
anſwer it your ſelf, by ſuppoling that the Do- 
ctrine of abſolute ate,” is not the — 
2 0 


* ; 
. 
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of Scripture. And as to that Preterition, which 


is. barely the not affording all Men the ſame 


Means of Knowledge; it is anſwered in your 
own Scheme, by what you ſay (Sed. 45, 46, 
and 47, ) concerning the new, Trial ſome Per- 
ſons may. undergo; in another State; and it is 
anſwered better by ſuppoſing that all Men may 
however be judged. in proportion, according to 
the Equity of the Goſpel; though they never 
had any explicit Knowledge of it. 


Laſtly, As to your Argument drawnfrom the 
Difficulty of reconciling : eternal Puniſnments 
with the Goodneſs of God ; That Difficulty 
does not ariſe chiefly from the difference of the 
Perſons, who may be concerned in thoſe Puniſh- 
ments proportionably, in different Degrees; but 
the real Difficulty of the Queſtion lies in this, 
how it is reconcileable with the Goodneſs of 
God, to put any Perſons at all upon a neceſſity 
of making ſuch an Option, wherein if they 
chuſe amiſs, the Miſery they incur muſt be ir- 
recoverable. And this. Difficulty is evident! 
much better anſwered, by 7 * the Souls 
of Men to be naturally immortal; ſo that they 
who render themſelves uncapable of Happi- 
neſs, muſt conſequently fall into remedileſs Mi- 
ſery ; than it can be anſwered in your Scheme, 
where none can be liable to endleſs Puniſhment, 
without being miraculouſly immortalized on pur- 
poſe, by the Arbitrary Will and Power of God, 
beyond the original FLA A of their Nature. 


And now, Sir, I cannot but earneſtly recom- 
mend it again to your moſt ſerious conſideration; 
whether the new and inconſiderate Notions you 
have advanced, and (the Arguments I will not 


ſay, 


un af. ͤ ²˙ A ² ! We, et 
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fay, becauſe I think you have not offered any 
that are of any real force, but) the Pretences 
of Reaſon and Authority, which you have put 
into the hands of ſceptical and profane Men, 
to confirm them in their Prejudices againſt the 
Belief of the Immortality of the Soul; are not 
likely to be of great diſſervice to Religion; And 
whether you ought not ( as all good Men are 


of Opinion you ought.) to think of ſome 


means of making ſatisfaction to the Church, 
to whom you have given'ſo great Offence; and 
of preventing the effect of that Incouragement, 
which your Notions in this matter (though no 
Body doubts but it is contrary to your inten- 
tion ) have given to Immorality and con- 
It Zeal for the Defence of a Doctrine of ſuch 
importange, has in any part of this Letter cau- 
ſed me to drop any Expreſſions, which may 
be thought too ſharp, and to carry in them too 
little of that Reſpect, which all the World ac- 
knowledges to be juſtly due to you upon ac- 
count of your very great Learning; I know 
you will pardon it upon ſuch an occaſion as this ; 
and I cannot doubt but upon ſecond Thoughts, 
you will be ſomewhat diflatisfied with your /elf, 
for having publiſhed a Book, at which all good 
Men are ſorry, and all profane Men rejoice, 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


TXT HEREAS the Author of certain Re- 
V Y marks upon the Sermons preached at 
Mr Boyle's Lekure in the Tear 1704, has 
publiſhed a Vindication of thoſe Remarks, 
with more Miſrepreſentation of the Doctrine 
contained in thoſe Sermons, and in thoſe 
proaches in the Year 1705: The Author of the 
aid Sermons, humbly conceiving thar there is 
no Obje&ion either in the Remarks or in the 
Vindication of the Remarks, which has not 
been either prevented in the Sermons them- 


ſelves, or ful y anſwered in the Preface to the 


ſecond Volume: And not thinking it fit to 
trouble the World with any further Reply to 
mere Calumny and ill Language; deſires to re- 
fer this Matter wholly to the impartial Reader, 
wha by dier the Books themſelves, with 
the Remarks, will judge on which ſide Truth 
and Reaſon ſtands. . 
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7 HERE is nothing more unreaſo- 

nable than to imagine there is any 

dangerous Conſequence in allowing 

Wal Men fairly to examine the Grounds 
of received Opinions, or to ſuf] 


the good Intentions of thoſe who do examine - 


For till Men have ſomething beſides Reaſon 
for their Direction, it is their duty to follow 
that Ligbt wherever it leads them; and how 
they can uſe their Reaſon, when there is a Re- 
Atraint laid on their Tongues and Pens, is as 
unconceivable to me, as how People ſhould be 
Chriſtians in Japan, or Proteſtants in Spain. 
4 Every 
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Every Man has the Faculty of Reaſoning, but 
without the uſe and exerciſe of that Faculty, 
will make little or no progreſs in any Science. 
And what makes ſuch Suſpicions, if poſſible, 
ſtill more unaccountable, is, That Examina- 
tion is really a mark of Sincerity; ſince the 
hazard of Suffering lies more on the ſide of Ex- 
amination, than on that of ſubmitting to pre- 
vailing Opinions, And to be ſure it is a Diſpo- 
fition of Mind much more favourable to Truth 
than the contrary one 4 -becauſe Reaſon being 


the ſame in all Men, we ſhould more of us 


light upon Truth, did we rely on the Uſe of 
the ſame common Faculty, than we poſſibly 
can, by following the contradictory Ortho- 
doxies of the ſeveral Countries in the World. 

But fince through the Artifices of deſigning 


Mien, they who ſincerely ſearch after Truth 
meet With ſuch diſcouragement, eſpecially if 


there be any Blot in their Characters, or any 
thing done in the whole courſe of their Lives 
that is capable of having an invidious Turn 
given to it, I publickly return Jeu my Thanks 
for your late Epiſtolary Diſcourſe, wherein you 
have ſhowed a noble E e of Freedom 
and Liberty in attacking the received Opinion 
of the Natural Immortality of the Soul. Your 
Character of Piety 6 
the Neceſſitous, and Patience under Afflictidns, 
occaſioned by adhering to your Principles 
( which were once thought Doctrines of the 
Church of England) is tob well eſtabliſhed in 
the World by the Applauſes of thoſe Men, 
who now endeavour to make you as little in the 
Judgment of others, as you were great in rheifs 
before, not to derive ſome Credit on _— 
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towards God, Charity to 


Mr. Clarke's Demonſtration, &c: 71 
who purſue your Steps, or atleaſt to abate the 
ge of Satyr and Invective againſt them t 
For the World has now a great Inſtance not 
only of the Conſiſtency of Zeal for Religion 
with Liberty of Thinking, but that it is evi- 
dently your Zeal for Religion which has occa- 
ſioned the Liberty you have taken. 
Under the Protection therefore of your Au- 
thority, I ſhall propoſe ſome of my Thoughts 
to the World on the great Subject of the Na- 
tural Immortality of the Soul, with all the Brevity 
that Perſpicuity will allow, and in ſome re- 
ſpe& promote the Deſign of your late Diſ- 
courſe: For though I do not pretend to prove 
the Natural Mortality of the Soul by Reaſon, 
yet if I can ſhow the Inconcluſiveneſs of the 
moſt cogent Argument for its Natural Immor- 
tality, they who lay a ſtreſs on that Argument 
will be better prepared to receive thoſe Proofs 
from the Scriptures and the firſt Fathers, urged 
in your Epiſtolary Diſcourſe, to ſhow, That 
the Soul is a Principle naturally Mortal. 

The principal Argument for the Natural Im- 
mortality of the Soul is founded on the Suppoſi- - 
tion of its Immateriality; and therefore great 
Endeavours have been made uſe of to prove 

the Soul an Immaterial Being, and particularly 
by the Reverend and Learned Mr. Samuel 
Clarke, who in his Letter ꝰ to you propoſes to * Pag 22; 
demonſtrate, that the Soul cannot poſſible be Ma. 
terial. And what he has there ſaid being ur- 
ged with very great Acuteneſs and Dexterity, 
| ſhall impartially conſider it. 4 
By Soul, I ſuppoſe, Mr. Clarke means a Sub- 
ſtance with a Power of Thinking, or, as he 
expreſſes himſelf, with an Individual Conſci- 
W | 
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By ſaying the Soul cannot poſſibly be Material, 
I conceive is meant, that the Subſtance which 
hath Solidity added to it, cannot have a Power 
of Thinking added to it; or, that the ſame 
Subſtance cannot be both Solid and have the 
Power of Thinking. | 

To demonſtrate the Impoſſibility of this, it 
ſhould be declared what is to be underſtood by 
the word Subſtance; and then, in what the 
Identity of the ſame Subſtance doth conſiſt. 
But theſe things being omitted, I ſhall obſerve, 
that after an Enumeration of Arguments which, 
he ſays, have been urged by the wiſeſt and moſt 
conſiderate Men in all Ages (ſo it is ſaid, and ſo 
let it paſs). we are told, The ſame thing is de- 


monſtrable from the ſingle Conſideration of bare 


Senſe or Conſciouſneſs. For, fays he, Matter be- 
ing a diviſible Subſtance, conſiſting always of ſepa- 
rable, nay of actually ſeparate and diftinft Paris; 
it is plain, unleſs it were eſſentially conſcious, in 
which caſe every Particle of Matter muſt conſiſt 
of innumerable ſeparate and diſtin} Conſciouſneſſes, 
xo Syſtem of it in any poſſible Compoſition or Di- 
viſion can be an Individual conſcious Being: For 
fuppoſe Three or Three Hundred Particles of Mat- 
ter at a mile, or any given diſtance, one from ano- 


ther; is it poſſible that all thoſe ſeparate Paris 


© ſhould in that ſlate be one individual conſcious Be- 
ing! Suppoſe then all theſe Particles brought to- 


gether into one Syſtem, ſo as to touch one another ; 
will they thereby, or by any Motion or Compoſi- 
tion whatſoever, become any whit leſs truly diftinf 
Beings than they were at the greateſt diſtance ? 
How then can their being diſpoſed in any poſſible 
Syſtem, make them one individual conſcious Being? 
7, you ſuppoſe God by his infinite Power ſuperad- 
ing Conſciouſneſs to the united Particles, yeb ftilf 
tboſe Particles being really and neceſſarily as di- 
ſtinat 
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Mr. Clarke's Demonſtration, &c. 
ſtinct Beings as ever, cannot be themſelves the Sub- 
je in which that individual Conſciouſneſs inberes z 
but the Conſciouſneſs can only be ſuperadded by the 
addition of ſomething, which in all the Particles 
muſt ſtill it ſelf be but one individual Being. The 
Soul therefore, whoſe Power of Thinking 2 
niably one individual Conſciouſneſi, canuot be poſ- 
fibly a Material Subſtance. | 


I have ſet down Mr. Clarke's Argument at 


length, and in the full force of his own Ex- 
preſſions, that a Judgment may be made more 
eaſily of the Pertinency or Impertinency of the 
following Obſervations, 3 | ou 
x. Since it is only required that a thing be 
an Individual Being, in order. to its being a 
= r Subject of a Power of Thinking, or at 
eaſt that it may be poſſible for God to ſuper- 
add to it a Power of Thinking; it is evident, 
by Mr. Clarke's own —— Matter, which 
he makes to conſiſt of actually ſeparate and di- 
ftin# Parts (though I wonder that at the ſame 
time he ſhould make it diviſible, when by its 
conſiſting of ſeparate and diſtinct Parts it is 
actually divided. ) That thoſe ſeparate and 
diſtinft Paris are capable of having a Power of 
Thinking, or an Individual Conſciouſneſs ſuper- 
added to each of them ; becauſe the want of In- 
dividuality or Diſtinctneſs is the ſole Reaſon 
urged, why a Syſtem of Matter cannot have a 
Power of Thinking, or an Individual Conſci- 
ouſneſs : And conſequently, according. to Mr. 
Clarke's own Reaſoning, Matter may havea Pow- 
er of Thinking, or an Individual Conſciouſneſs. 
2. Since an Individual Being, according to 
Mr. Clarke, can only be the ſubje& of a Power 


of Thinking; Why may not ſeveral Particles 


of Matter, when united in one Syſtem, become 
an 


— — 
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an Individual Being, and be by the Power of 
God rendered incapable of any Diviſion or Se- 
E by Natural Cauſes, and conſequently 

e a ſubject capable of Thinking ? If ſeveral 
Partieles of Matter can be ſo united as to touch 
one another, or cloſely to adhere; wherein 
does the Diſtinctneſs or Individuality of the ſe- 
veral Particles conſiſt? The Diſtinctneſs or In- 
dividuality is as much loſt to me by this ſup- 
poſed Union, as the Diſtinctneſs of the Parts 
(if I may ſo ſpeak ) of an Immaterial Being, 


upon ſuppoſition that Extenſion is not excluded 


out of the Idea of Immateriality, as it is not 
by Mr. Clarke, if I rightly apprehend him. For 
if the Union of Material Particles be compleat 
and intire, I can as well conceive an Immalerial 
Being capable of Diviſion, as conceive thoſe 
Particles ſo united capable of Diviſion from 
one another. All the Difference perceivable hy 
us, between ſuch a Material Subſtance; and — 
Immaterial Subſtance, beſides Solidity in one 
and want of Solidity in the other, lies in this, 
That one perhaps continues as it was created, 
and the other becomes by the Power of God, 
what the other was by Creation. And what 
difference that will make as to one's being ca- 
pable of the Power of Thinking, and the o- 


ther's not being capable of that Power, does 
not appear to me, and never will, till Thinking 


and Solidity are proved to be incompatible in 
the ſame Subject. Vis 

3. But let us ſuppoſe with Mr. Clarke, that 
a Material Subſtance in any manner diſpoſed, 
is not an Individual Being; yet I cannot ſee 


but that an Individual Power may reſide in a 


Material Syſtem, which conſiſts of actually ſe- 
parate and ailiacr Parts 3 and conſequently, 
by | that, 
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| Mr. Clarke Demonſtration, &c: 
that an Individual Being is not indiſpenſably 
neceſſury to be the ſubject of an Individual 
Power. Nor if an Individual Power can be. 
jodged by God in, or ſuperadded to that which 
is not an Individual Being, or follows from the 
Compoſition - or Modification of a Material 


Syſtem, conſiſting of actually ſeparate and di- 
ſtinct Farticles; the very Soul and Strength of 
Mt: Clar bes 1 is gone. And Mat- 
ter of Fact is fo pain and obvious, that a Man 


cannot turn his Eye but he will meet with Ma- 
terial Syſtems, wherein there are Individual 
Powers, which are not in every one, nor in any 
one of the Particles chat — — them when 
taken apart, and conſidered fin ingly. Let us 
inſtance for example in a Roſe; tc 

ſeveral Particles, which EE and fingly 
want a Power to. produce that agreeable Senfa- 
tion we experience in them when united. And 
therefore either each of the Particles in that 
Union contributes to the Individual Power, 


which is the external Cauſe of our Senſation ; 


or elſe God Almighty ſuperadds the Power of 
produeing that Senſation in us upon the Union 
of the Particles. And this, for ou ht I can 
ſee, may be the caſe of Matter's hink ing. 
Thoſe Particles which compoſe the Brain, may 
under that Modification either have the Power 
of Thinking neceſfarily flowing from them, 
or elſe may have the Power of Thinking ſu- 


peradded to them by the Power of God, though 


ſin and rately they may not have the 

— of Thinking. The | Fallacy of Mr. 

Clarke's Argument, by which , as I take ir, he 

deceives himſelf; lies in this, That by an In- 

dividual Power he underſtands a Power that 

ean only proceed from, or reſide in, an — 
vi 


conſiſts of 
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the Queſtion, or ſuppoſing the thing in dif- 
pute, that Thinking is ſuch an Individual Pom. 
er: To prove which, he has not, though all 
he ſays depends on it, offered ſo much as one 
word, and I conceive cannot till he ĩs perfectly 
acquainted, with the Nature of Thinking. I 
readily acknowledge that we can diſtinguiſh the 
various Modes of Thinking from one another; 
but whether Thinking is ſuch a kind of Ope- 
ration as proceeds from an Individual Being, or 
whether it proceeds from a Being which con- 
ſiſts of actually ſeparate and diſfinct Parts, I 
muſt be content to be ignorant, till ſome bet - 
ter proof is produced to place it in an Indivi- 
dual Being than by calling it an Individual 

Der. mages” KS: 
4. But after all, ſuppoſing Mr. Clarke had 
proved that Conſciouſneſs could only reſide 
in an Individual Being, and that That Indi- 
vidual Being muſt be an Immaterial Being, 
the Soul would not then be proved to be na- 
turally Immortal; and conſequently all the 
pains taken to prove the Soul Immaterial, 92 
nify nothing. Nothing is proved naturally 
Immortal by the ſuppoſition of the Soul's 
Immateriality, but the Subſtance of the Sout. 
Now the Soul is ſuppoſed. to be a Thinking 
Immaterial Being; and unleſs a Thinking Im- 
material Being can be proved naturally Im- 
mortal, the Soul cannot be proved naturally 
Immortal. But how this can be done, I know 
not, but by ſhowing the inſeparable Connection 
between Immaterial Being and Thinking 3 and 
till then we have as much reaſon * 
that Thinking is an Action which may com- 
mence after the exiſtence of its Subject, and 
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greſs made in the proof of the Natural Immor- 
tality of the Soul by proving its Imma teriality, 
chan there would be in proving the natural Im- 
mortality of Mens Bodies, Which are laid in 
the Grave, by ſhowing that Matter can only 
periſh by Annihilation: For as in the laſt Ca 

no Proof is made of the neceſſary continuance 


our Bodies; ſo in the other Caſe we have no 


of Immaterial Being. Of what uſe then is 
this Argument to the Ends and Purpoſes of 
Religion? For if we have no ſecurity that we 
muſt hereafter exiſt in a State of Perception, as 


Subſtance of the Soul, we have not; it can 
be of no uſe to influence our Lives and Actions. 
g. But let us ſuppoſe, that from the Power 
of Thinking, or Individual Conſciouſneſs, we 
can prove the Immateriality of the Soul, and 
from its Immateriality prove its natural Im- 
mortality, and then ſee what will be the con- 
ſequence. All the numerous ſenfible Creatures 
in the Univerſe are put in the ſame condition 
with Man, and made capable of eternal] Hap- 
pineſs as well as he. Now, to avoid this Con- 
ſequence, there are two Things principally 
urged, | 


- 


1. That all thoſe Creatures (which I call 
Senſible ) are only mere Machines: Or, 

2, That their Souls ſhall be annihilated upon 
the Diſſolution of their Bodies. 
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may periſh} or «ceaſe to exiſt, its Subject ſtill 
remaining. And thus there is no more pro- 


together of the ſeveral Particles that compoſe 


proof, that Thinking is an inſeparable Property 


oy only proving the Natural Immortality of 
the 
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Sc. as that Men do.” They avoid pain, and 


ſeek pleaſure, by the ſame Motives that Men 


jection. | 


XE MAR KS 
To the Firſt I anſwer, That Experience as 
much convinces us, that they perceive; think, 


ſeek pleaſure, and give as good maks of Un- 
eaſineſs under the one, and Satisfaction under 
the other, as Men do. They avoid ꝓain, and 


do, viz. by reflecting on their paſt Actions, 
and the Actions of their fellows, with the Con- 
ſequences of them; which is apparent from 
their acting more to their own advantage, the 
more experience they have had. But if after 
all, Brutes are only mere Machines, the Diffi- 
culty of proving the Soul Immaterial will be 
increaſed. For if the Operations of Brutes are 
not ſufficient to diſtinguiſh them from Clocks 
and Watches, the Operations of Men will not 


prove them to be ſuperiour. to Machines. 


To the Second Objection I anſwer: That if 
the Souls 'of Brutes are annihilated upon the 
diſſolution of their Bodies, then the Proof of 
the Natural Immortality of Mens Souls from 
their Immateriality, tends not to prove that 
their Souls ſhall really be Immortal; becauſe “ 
mere Natural Immortality is not a Security 
from Annihilation, as is ſuppoſed in the Ob- 


J ſhall now only add, That under the Un- 
certainty in point of Reaſon, both of the Soul's 
Immateriality. and Natural Immortality, I am 
not the leſs certain of Man's Immortality from 
the Goſpel of Chriſt ; and therefore for the 
ſake of thoſe who may be offended with me for 
my freedom, I ſhall obſerve, That the ſame 
Zeal which engages one Man to maintain, that 
a certain Argument has a great deal] of force in 
it to prove the Immortality of the Soul, may 


engage 


Mr. «Clarke's Demonſtration, &c. 

engage another Man to maintain, that it is 
weak and dangerous. They both aim at the 
ſame End; they differ only in judging of the 
Nature of an Argument. They ought both 
to abſtain from all ſuſpicious Expreſſions·; to 
abſtain, I ſay, not in ſaying they will abſtain, 


Silence. I am, 


S8 


Your humble Servant. 


for that makes an ill Impreſſion, but by a perfect 
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OF AN 


ARGUMENT, Sc. 


Dee IN a Letter to Mr. Dodwel, upon 
[hs © a A occaſion of his late Diſcourſe con- 
cerning the Nature of the Soul, 


J mong others particularly made 
uſe of to prove the [mmateriality 
and Natural Immortality of the Soul. 


ce The ſame thing, viz. that the Soul cannot 


&« poſſibly be Material, is moreover demonſtra- 


La 
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© bare Senſe and Conſciouſneſs it ſelf. For, 
Matter being a diviſible Subſtance, conſiſting 
„ always of ſeparable, nay of actually Sepa- 
* rate and Diftin& Parts; it is plain, unleſs 
it were eſſentially conſcious, in which caſe 

6 4 every 


the following Argument was a- 


ble from the ſingle conſideration even of , 
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Defence of the Immateriality 
every Particle of Matter muſt conſiſt of in- 
numerable ſe e and. diſtinct Conſciauſ- 
nefſes, no Syſtem of it in any poſſible Com- 

ofition or Diviſion can be an Individual 
conſcious. Being. For ſuppoſe three, or 
three Hundred Particles of Matter, at a 
Mile, or any given diſtance, one from ano- 
ther; is it poſſible that all thoſe ſeparate 
Parts ſhould in that State be one Individual 


conſcious Being? Suppoſe then all theſe Par- | 


ticles brought together into one Syſteng, ſo 
as to touch one another; will they thereby, 
or by any Motion or Compoſition whatſoe- 
ver, become any whit leſs truly diſtinct Be- 
ings, than they were at the greateſt diſtance ? 
How then can their being diſpoſed in any 

Mb Syftem, make them one Individual 

onſcious Being? If you fuppoſe God by 
his Infinite Power ſuperadding Conſciouſneſs 


to the united Particles, yet ſtil! thoſe Parti- 
cles, being really and neceſſarily as diſtin 
- Beings as ever, cannot be themſelves: the 


Subject in which that Individual Conſciouſ- 
neſs inheres; but the Conſciouſneſs can only 


be ſuperadded by the addition of Something, 
which in all the Particles muſt ſtill it ſelf be 


but-one Individual Being. The Soul there- 


fore, whoſe Power of Thinking is undenia- 


bly one Individual Conſciouſneſs, cannot 
poſſibly be a Material Subſtance “. 


To invalidate” the force of this Argument, 


* ALetter the following Objections have been offered to 
comammg the publick. © | 


ſome Re- 
marks ona 
pretended 
Demon- e 
ſtration, 

KC. pag. 
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« ], That *-an Individual Power may refide 
in a Material Syſtem which conſiſts of actu- 


ally 
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and natural Immortality of the Soul. 

«K a ſeparate and diſtinẽt Parts; That an 
« Individual Power can be lodged by God in, 
« or fuperadded to That which is not an Indi- 
« yidual Being; or it may follow from the 
« Compoſition or Modification of a Material 
« Syſtem conſiſting of actually ſeparate and 
« diftint Partieles; and if ſo, then the very 
« Soul and Strength of the foregoing Demon- 
« tration is gone. That as 10 this, Matter of 
Fact is ſo plain and obvious, that a Man 


* cannot turn his Eye, but he will meet with 


« Material Syſtems, wherein there are Indivi- 
% dual Powers, which are not in every one, 
« nor in any one of the Particles that compoſe 


* them, when taken apart and conſidered 
* ſingly. That a Roſe, for Example, conſiſts 


« of ſeveral Particles which ſeparately and 
« {ingly want a Power to produce that agreea- 


« ble Senfation we experience in them when 


% united; And therefore either each of the 
4 Particles in that Union contributes to the In- 
« dividual Power which is the external Cauſe 
&« of our Senſation ; or elſe God fuperadds the 
Power err that Senſation in us, 
„ upon the Union of the Particles. That this 
„ may be the Cafe of Matter's Thinking, 


«+ Thoſe Particles which compoſe the Brain 


« may under that Modification, either have 
„ the Power of Thinking neceſſarily flowing 


from them, or elſe may have the Power of 


a . 
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fFThbink ing ſuperadded to them by the Power 


of God, though ſingly and ſeparately they 
% may not have the Power of Thinking. And 
« That the Fallacy of the fore-mentioned Argument 
lies in this, that by an Individual Power is there 
* meant a Power that can only proceed from, 


140 Or 
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<« or reſide in an Individual Being: Which is 2 
“plain begging of the Queſtioun. 
II. That though a Syſtem of Matter were al- 
lowed not to be capable of Thinking, yet * it is 
« evident, that, according to the foregoing Ar- 
% oument, the ſeparate and diſtinct Parts of 
Matter are capable of having a Power of 
Thinking, or an Individual Conſciouſneſs 
© ſuperadded to each pf them; becauſe the 
s want of Individuality or Diſtinctneſs, is the 
* ſole Reaſon urged, why a Syſtem of Mat- 
e ter cannot have a Power of Thinking or an 
Individual Conſciouſneſs; and it is only re- 
csgquired that a Thing be an Individual Being, 
in order to its being a proper Subject of a 
% Power of Thinking, or at leaſt in order ta 
&« its being a Subject to which it may be poſſible 
for God to ſuperadd a Power of Thinking. 

III. That though it were allowed , that 
«© Conſciouſneſs could reſide only in an Indivi- 
« dual Being; and ao that That Individual 
*« Being muſt be an Immaterial Being; yet even 
* then the Soul would not be proved to be 
© naturally Immortal; that is, the Thinking 
„ Immaterial Being would not be proved to be 
Immortal, but only the bare Immaterial Sub- 
<< ject or Subſtance it ef; Becauſe Thinking is 
an Action which may.commence after the 


* 


Exiſtence of its Subject, and may periſh or 


* ceaſe to exiſt, its Subject ſtill remaining. 

« IV. That if || an Individual Being can only 
* be the Subject of a Power of Thinking, 
then, according lo the foregoing Argument, either 
eit will be proved that Material Subſtance is ca- 
&« fable of thinking, or elſe that neither is Imma- 
e terial Subſtance capable of it: Becauſe either 
« ſeveral Particles of Matter, when united in 

4 one 


* 
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and Natural Immortality of the Soul. gt 
one Syſtem, may become an Individual Be- 
« ing, and be by the Power of God rendred 
<< incapable of any Diviſion or Separation by 
« Natural Cauſes, and conſequently be a Sub- 
« zec&t capable of Thinking, or elſe Immaterial 
* Subſtance alſo may as well be conceived capa- 
« ble of Diviſion, upon Suppoſition that Ex- 
e tenſion is not excluded out of the Idea of 
«© Immateriality. 

V. That if from the Power of Thinking, 54g. 81. 
e or Individual Conſciouſneſs, we can prove the 
« Immateriality of the Soul, and from its Im- 
«© materiality prove its natural Immortality; 
e then the Conſequence will be, that all the nu- 
* 'merous ſenſible Creatures in the Univerſe are | | | 
„put in the ſame Condition with Man, and | 
„ made capable of eternal Happineſs as well as ' 
© he; or elſe to avoid this Conſequence, it muſt | 
«© be ſuppoſed, either that all thoſe Creatures are i 
only mere Machines, or ele that their Souls | 
e ſhall be annihilated upon the Diſſolution of „ 
their Bodies; And if ſo, then the proof of 
* the'natural Immortality of Men's Souls from 
* their Immateriality, tends not to prove that 
*© their Souls ſhall really be Immortal“. 


The Queſtion being of great Importance, and 
the Objections very ingenious, as containing in |: 
brief all that can be ſaid in Favour of Mat- 
ter's being capable of Thinking; It is pre- | 
ſumed it may be acceptable to the impartial | 
Reader, to ſee a clear Anſwer given to each 4 
of them as they are here repreſented in their | 
full Strength, though (for Methods ſake ) in 
ſomewhat a different Order than they were at 
firſt publiſhed. | 


| 
1 
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L To the Firſt, viz. That an Judit aut 


Power may reſide in a Material Syſtem y as Sweet- 
neſs, in a Roſe; And that Thinking 7 be ſup- 
poſed to do ſo, as well as any other Individual 

owen ; It is anſwered, that it is fo far from 


being true, as is alledged, that Matter of Fa# 


is fo plain and obvious, that a Man cannot turn 
his Eye, but he will mast with Material Syſtems, 


. wherein there are Individual Powers, which are 
not in every one, nor in any one, of the Particles 


that compoſe them, when taken apart and canſede- 
red ſingly; This, I ſay, is fo far from being 
True, that on the contrary, it is both abſolute- 
ly falſe in Fact, and impoſſible and a direct 
Contradiction in the Nature of the Thing it ſelf, 
that any Power whatſoever ſhould inbere or reſide 
in, any Syſtem or Compoſition of Matter, 
different from the Powers reſiding in the ſingle 
Parts. For the clearer and more diſtin Ex- 
plication and Proof of which Doctrine, it is to 
be obſerved that all Powers or Qualities may. be 
diſtinguiſhed into three forts. 1ſt, Some Qualities 


there are, which do ſtrictiy and properly ſpeak- 


ing, inhere in the Subſtance to which they are 
aſcribed. And concerning theſe, it is evident 
at firſt ſight, that every Power or Quality, 
that is or can be inherent in any Syſtem of 
Matter, is nothing elſe than the Sum or 'Ag- 
gregate of ſo many Powers or Qualities of the 
/ame kind, inherent in all its Parts. The Mag- 
nitude of any Body is nothing but the Sum of 
the Magnitudes of all its Parts. Its Motien, is 
noching but the Sum of the Motions of all its 
Parts. And if Cogitation in like manner could 
poſſibly he a Quality really inherent in a Syſtem 


of Matter, it muſt likewiſe neceſſarily be the 


Sum and Reſult of the Cogitations of the ſeveral 
1 Parts: 
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Parts : And ſo there vod be as many diſtinct 
Oonſciduſneſſes, as there are Particles of Mat- 
ter, of which the Syſtem conſiſts; Which I 
ſu will de granted to be very abſurd. Com- 
tions or Diviſions of Magnitudt, varied in 
mfinite manners ro Eternity, can 8 no- 
ching in the whole Syſtem, no Quality or Pow- 
er whatſoever, but mere Magnitude; Compoſi- 
tions and Variations of Motion, nothing but 
mere Motion. And Som may as well be added 
to a Colour, or Colour to a Smell; or any Qua- 
lity be made to ſubſiſt, without any Subj at all z 
as that any Power whatſoever ſhould be ſuper- 
added to, and really made to reſide in, any 
Compoſitum or Syſtem of Matter, without be- 
ing made to inhere proportionably in the Parts of 
that Whole, taken fingly as well as together. 
This, I ſay, is evidently at firſt ſight True, of 
all real Qualities, which truly and properly 
inhere in the Subject to which they belong; 
ſuch as are Magnituur and Motion in Matter. 
2dly, Other Qualities there are, which are vul- 
garty looked upon as Individual Powers, reſult- 
ing from and reſiding in the whole Syſtem, 
without reſiding particularly in each or any of 
irs ſingle and original Parts; ſach as are the 
Stveetnefs of certain Bodies, their Colours, &c. 
But this is only a vulgar and very groſs Errour. 
For neither do theſe Qualities refide in, or at all 
reſult from, the whole Syſtem, in any proper 
Senfe : Neither in any Senſe at all, in which they 
can'be aſcribed to that Body or Syſtem of Mat- 
ter to which they are valgarly ſuppoſed to be- 
long, are they truly Individual Powers. In the 
Ant place they are not really Qualities of the 
Syſtem, and evidently do not at all in any pro- 
per Senſe belong to It, but are only Effects oc- 
| ; | caſionally 
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caſionally produced by it in ſome other Sub- 
ſtance, and truly Qualities or Modes of that 
other Subſtance in which they are produced; 
Thus the 3 a Roſe, is well known not 
to be a Quality really inhering in the Roſe; but 
a Senſation, which is merely in him that ſmells 
it, and a Mode of the Thinking Subſtance that 
is in the Man. In the next place, theſe Quali- 
ries, in no Senſe wherein they can be aſcribed 
to the Syſtem. of Matter, are Individual Pow- 
ers, They are Individuals, only as they are 
Modes of the Thinking Subſtance that perceives 
them ; but in the Bodies themſelves, they are 
only ſpecifically, not individually, ſingle Powers 
that is, they are only a Number of imilar Mo- 


tions or Figures of the Parts of the Body. Nay, 


they are not always ſo much as ſpecifically ſingle 
Powers. Thus Compound Colours, as certain 
Greens, for Example, which are Individual 
Modes in the Thinking Subſtance that perceives 
them, may in the Objects be — but a num- 


ber of Figures or Motions even ſpecifically dif- 


ferent, namely ſuch as uſually repreſent both 
Blue and Yellow, And the ſame may be ſaid of 
Heat, Light, Taſte, Sound, and all thoſe others 
which we call Senſible Qualities.” 3dly, Other 
Powers, ſuch as Magnetiſm, and Electrical At- 
tractions, are not real Qualities at all, reſiding, 
in any Subject, but merely abſtra# Names to ex- 
preſs the Effecis of ſome determinate Motions of 
certain Streams of Matter: And Gravitation it 


elf, is not a Quality inbering in Matter, or that 


can poſſibly reſult from any Texture or Com- 


poſition of it; but only an Effedt of, the conti: 
nual and regular Operation of ſome other Be- 
ing upon it; by which the Parts are all made 
to tend one towards another. Under theſe 

F £ three 
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three Heads muſt neceſſarily be contained all 
poſſible Qualities, Modes or Powers whatſoe- 
ver: They muſt either be Qualities really in- 
bering in the Subject to which they are uſually af- 
cribed; or Modes produced by it in ſome other 


Subject; or elſe mere abſtraf# Names, ſignifying - 


certain Powers or Effects that do not properly re- 
fide in any Subject at all. And now the Queſtion 
is, among which of theſe Three ſorts of Powers 
muſt Conſciouſneſs or Thinking be reckoned. I 
ſuppoſe it will neither be ſaid to be a mere ab- 
ſtralt Name, nor yet an Efeft produced in or 
upon a Foreign Subſtance, (as the Sweetneſs or 
Colour of a Koſe,- is not any individual Power 
in the Roſe it ſelf, but merely a Senſation ex- 
cited in him that ſmells or ſees it;) but that it 
is certainly a Power or Quality truly and really 
inbe ring in the Thinking Subſtance it ſelf. And 
therefore, if that Thinking Subſtance be a 
Syſtem of Matter, the former Reaſoning holds 
ſtrictly and demonſtratively true, that the Con- 
ſciouſneſs, muſt inhere in all and every one of 
the Particles of, that Syſtem, taken ſingly, as 
well as together. To ſuppoſe any Power or 
Quality of this kind, ariſing from, or belong- 
ing to any whole Syſtem of Matter, without be- 
longing: to the ſeveral Paris of which that 
Whole conſiſts, is a direct and expreſs Contra- 
diction : It is ſuppoſing either an Univerſal to 
exiſt, without Particulars; or an Effect to be 
produced without a Cauſe, or to have more in 


it than was in the Cauſe; or that a Quality is 


by the Power of God made ſo to ariſe out of 
Nothing, as to be ſuperadded to a Subject, and 
to ſubſiſt without inhering in that Subject, to 
which it is at the ſame time ſuppoſed to be- 
long. By this J preſume it ſufficiently appears 
wich what poſſibility of Truth it is alledged, 
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that the Particles of Matter which compoſe the 
Brain, may under that Modification either have 
the Power of Thinking - neceſſarily flowing from 
them, or elſe may bave the Power of Thinking - 
peradded to them by the Power of God, -thotgh 
| ſingly and ſeparately they may not have the Potuer 
of Thinking. And it will eaſily be judged, 
whether it be indeed a Fallacy and a oloin beg 
ging of the Queſtion, to affirm that an Individu- 
al Power, properly and ſtrictiy — ſuch 
as Conſciouſneſs or Thinking muſt. needs be ac- 
knowledged to be, can only proceed from, or re- 
fide in, an Individual Being; or whether the 
contrary be not rather demonſtrated to be a 
plain Contradiction. 2 { 


II. To the Second, viz. That according to 
the Argument now under Conſideration, if not 
a Syſtem of Matter, yet at leaſt the ſeparate and 
diſtin Parts of Matter, are capable of having a 
Power of Thinking, or an Individual Con ſciouſneß 
Juperadded to each of them; ſeeing it is only re- 
guired that a thing be an Individual Being, in or- 
der to its being a proper Subject of & Power of 
Thinking : It is anſwered, Firſt, That 
any Particle of Matter could be truly an Indi- 
vidual, that is, an Indiviſible or Indiſoerpible 
Being; yet it would not therefore follow, that 
it could be capable of thinking. For though 
Diviſibility or Diſcerpibility in any Subject, is 
a ſufficient Proof that That Subject is not ca- 
pable of ſuch an Individual Power of Thinking; 
yet it does not from thence preſently follow on 
the contrary, that whatever is Indifcerpible, is 
therefore capable of Thinking. Though the 
preſent Argument proves indeed only, that 
whatever is Diſcerpible, cannot Think; that 
is, that Individuality is a ne gras non, or 
| a ne- 
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z neceſſary Qualification without 


Malter - cannot have. a Pow ere 
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1 0 can be capable of Thinking yet 
does by no means exclude other. Toll 
derations, or at all imp * that whatever has 


this, Property of Indiyjdualiry , myſt. there. 


fore neceſſarily be ca le of Thinking. 223 
cannot by any —— Property 43 8 rendred , 
or by any other Argument prove „in- 
capable of it. Though the want of die. 
aluy or : Diſtinftneſs, is indeed the ſole Regen. ur- 
ged in the preſent Argument, e em of 
king or. #5 

Individual Conſciouſneſs; 930 it 2 not t 

fore to be ſaid, that {4.45 Only re ined 
Thing be ar Individual Being, in order 10 ita * 
ing a proper. FG F 4. — of 7. bin king. Be- 
ſides ; Syppoſing any Particle of Matter pr 
be truly an. Individual Being, and alſo that up- 
= N ( which yet is by no means ne- 
ceſſary) it could be capable of Thinking ; 
— il the principal part of the Queſtion 
would be certain and unavoidable, that a 
Thinking Being muſt be, if not immaterial, 
yet however naturally, Immortal : For whate- 
ver is Indiſcerpible, though it were ſuppoſed 
Material, could not by any Power, of Time, or 
any Force in Nature, receive any ſuch Altera- 
tion, but that not only its Subſlance, but even 
all its Qualities alſo, muſt naturally remain for 
ever unchanged, Bur, then, Secondly , it is 
anſwered further, Thar the Suppoſition it ſelf 
of this Objection, is utterly impoſſible, viz. 
that any Particle of Matter can be truly an 
Individual or Indiſcerpible Being. For it is 


neceſſarily included in the Nature of Soſid Sub- 


ſtance, how ſmall ſoever it be conc eived to be, 
to conſiſt ſtill of Parts not eſſentially connected 
and not at all Gepending upon cach other for 


their 
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A Defence of the Immaterialty 
their Exiſtence. . So that it is abſolutely impoſ- 
ſible and contradictory, to ſuppoſe any Parti- 
cle of Matter ſo truly an Individual, but that 
by the Power of God (for the Powers of Na- 
ture here are nothing to the purpoſe) it may be 
divided into two or more Particles, Which ſhall 
each of them ſeparately be as Perfect and Com- 


leat Matter, and continue to have all the very 


ame Properties, as the whole Particle had be- 
fore it was divided. Suppoſe then the ſmalleſt 
imaginable Particle of Matter, indued with 
Conſciouſneſs or Thought : Yet by the Power 
of God, this Particle may be divided into two 
diſtin& Parts; and then what will naturally and 


| conſequently become of its Power of Thinking? 


F That Power will continue in it unchanged 3 
then there muſt either be two diſtin Conſci- 
ouſneſſes, in the two ſeparate Parts; or elſe the 
Power continuing in the intermediate Space, as 
well as in the parts themſelves, muſt: there ſub- 
fiſt without a Subject; or elſe, not the Mate- 
rial Subſtance, but ſome other Thing, is the 
Subject of the Conſciouſneſs. If the | Biel of 
Thinking will remain only in One of the ſepa- 
rated Parts; then either That One Part only, 
had at firſt the Power reſiding in it; and then 
the ſame Queſtion will return, upon the ſuppo- 
ſition of Is being likewiſe divided; or elſe it 
will follow that one and the ſame Individual 
Quality may be transferred from one Subject to 
another; which all Philoſophers of all Sects in 
the World, have always confeſſed to be im- 
poſſible. V, in the laſt place, it be ſaid, that 
upon the Diviſion of the Particle, the Power 
of Thinking, which was in it, will wholly 
ceaſe ; then it will follow, that That Power 
was never at all a real Quality inhering or re- 
ſiding in the Subſtance, ( in which mere ſepa- 
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ration of Parts, makes no Alteration ;.) but 


that it was merely an external Denomination, ſuch 


as is Rounlineſ in a Globe, which periſhes at its 


being divided: And this, I ſuppoſe, will be 
granted to be ſufficiently abſurd. There is no 


way to evade this Argument, but by affirming 
either that a Particle of Matter may be ſo ſmall, 


as that it ſhall not be in the Power of to 


divide it; or that if it be divided, it wi 


ſequently and neceſſarily be annihilated ; Mei- 
ther of which, I ſuppoſe, will be affirmed ;) 


or elſe that the ſame may be argued Ir! 
Immaterial Subſtance alſo; which is the Furt 


Objection, and will be conſidered preſently in 


its proper place. 


III. To the Third, viz. That though Con- 
ſciouſueſt were allowed neceſſarily to infer Indi- 
.vifibility, and Indiviſibility to infer Immateriali- 


ty: yet even then not the Soul, the Thinking im- 


material Being, but only the bare ſmmaterial Sub- 
jeft or Subſtance itſelt, would be proved to be na- 
turally Immortal; ſince Thinking is an Action (a 
Power it ſhould rather have been called) which 


may commence after the Exiſtence of its Subject, and 


may ceaſe, its Subject ſtill remaining: It is an- 
ſwered, that the contrary is evidently True; 


namely, that not only the bare Immaterial Sub- 


jet, but the Subject and the Power together, the 
Thinking Immaterial Being it ſelf, is hereby 
proved to be naturally Immortal: Becauſe, what- 


ever Subſtance is wholly indiſcerpible, is 77 5 
elf 


by Virtue of that Property, not only it 

incapable of being deſtroyed by any Natural 
Power, (for ſo alſo is the moſt diſcerpible Sub- 
ſtance likewiſe ;.) but all its Qualities and 
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fected in any meaſure, or changed in any de- 


ce, by any Power of Nature; For all real 
a -Qualities of any Subſtance, are 
n en ee ede ee ir diz 
or elſe Powers ſuperadded and connected to the 
Sybſtance, by the immediate Power of Gods 


wt 


d in either of theſe caſes, it is ms eſt no 


vality can be altered, by any natural Power, 
which is not able to affect and make ſome Al - 
teration (in the Diſpoſition of the Parts at 
leaſt ) of the Subſtance it ſelf; y hie in an in- 
diſcerpible Subſtance it is evident cannot be done. 
The, Soul therefore, the whole Conſcious Being 

the Power of Thinking that reſides in it, as we 


as the bare Immaterial Subject or Subſtance it ſelf ; 


( whatever may be ſaid concerning the Power 
of Gad in this Queſtion ; ) will.clearly, notwith- 


ſtanding what any Finite Power can do, of ne- 


ceſlity be naturally Immortal. The Truth of 
this Reaſoning is evident from what we cannot 


but obſerve even in the Material World; namely, 


that all the Changes which are cauſed therein 
hy any Powers of Nature, are Nothing but 
Changes of the Order and Diſpoſition of the 
Parts of compound Bodies. The original and 
perfectly ſolid Particles of Matter, which are, 


(not indeed abſolutely in themſelves, but) to 


any Power of Nature, indiſcerpible; are ut- 
terly incapable of having not only their Sub- 
ſtance, but even any of their Qualities or Pro- 
2 altered in any meaſure by any Power of 

ature.: As is evident from the Form or Spe- 


cies of thoſe we vulgarly call ſimple or elemen- 


tary Bodies, remaining always unalterably the 
fame, and indued continually. with. the ſame 
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IV. To the Fourth, biz, That according fo 
the Argument we are fiow conſidering, either 
a Syſtem of Matter, being by a ſtrict Union of 
Parts made an Individual Being, may become 
capable of Thinking ; or elſe Immaterial Subſtante 
alſo may 4s Well be.conceived capable of Diviſion, 
and conſequently incapable of Thought; ſup- 
poſing Extenſion not excluded out of the Idea of 
Immateriality: It is anſwered, that the Caſe is 
very different: Becauſe ſome of the firft and 
moſt obvious Properties which we certainly know 
of Matter, as its having partes extra partes, 
ſtrictly and properly ſpeaking, that is, its con- 
fiſting of ſuch Parts as are aFually unconnefed, 
and are truly diſtin? Beings, and can (as we ſee 
by Experience) exiſt ſeparately, and have 'no 
dependance one upon another ; do neceſſarily and 
confeſſedly imply Diſcerpibility : But in Imma- 
terial Beings we do not know of any ſuch Pro- 
perties, as any wiſe imply Diſcerpibility. Tr 
cannot be collected from any Property we know 
of Them, but that they may be ſuch Beings as 
can no more be divided than annihilated, that 
is, whoſe whole Eſſence may be neceſſarily 
One, and their Subſtance eſſentially indiviſible, 


| upon the ſame Ground as their Exiſtence conti- 


nues: Nay, the only Properties we certainly and 
indiſputabh know of them, namely Conſciouſneſs 
and its Modes, do prove (as has been before 
ſhown ) that they muſt neceſſarily be ſuch In- 
diſcerpible Beings. As evidently as the known 
Properties of Matter prove it to be certainly 
a Diſcerpible Subſtance, whatever other unknown 
Properties it may be endued with; ſo evidently 
the known and confeſſed Properties of Immaterial 
Beings prove them to be Indiſcerpible, whatever 

| H 3 | other 
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other unknown Properties They likewiſe may 
be endued with. How far ſuch Indiſcer pibility 
can be reconciled and be conſiſtent: with ſome 
kind of Expanſion; that is, what unknown Pro- 
-perties are joined together with theſe known 
ones of Conſciouſneis and Indiſcerpibility; is 


another Queſtion of conſiderable Difficulty, 


but of no Noo to be reſo]ved in the pre- 
ſent Argument. On 

Space or Expanſion it ſelf, can demonſtrably 
be proved to be abſolutely Indiſcer pible; ſo it 
ought not to be reckoned an inſuperable Dif- 
ficulty, to imagine that all Immaterial Thinking 
Subſtances ( upon Suppoſition that Expanſion is 
not excluded out of their Idea, ) may be ſo 
likewiſe. 


V. To the Fifth, viz. That by the fore- 
mentioned Argument, all the ſenſible Creatures 
in the Univerſe are put in the ſame Condition with 


Man, and made capable of eternal Happineſs as 


well as be; or elſe that, to avoid this Conſe- 
guence, all thoſe Creatures muſt either be ſuppoſed 
to be only mere Machines, or elſe that their Souls 
ſhall be annihilated upon the diſſolution of their 
Bodies; And if ſo, then the Proof of the natu- 
ral Immortality. of Men's Souls from their Im- 
materiality, tends not to prove that their Souls ſhall 
really be Immortal: It is anſwered, that, Though 
all Senſible Creatures have certainly in them 
on—_— that is Immaterial, yet it does not 
at all follow, either that they muſt needs be 
annihilated upon the Diſſolution of their Bo- 
dies, or elſe that they muſt be cap able of eter- 
nal Happineſs as well as Man. This is juſt 
ſuch an Argument, as if a Man ſhould con- 
clude, that whatſoever js not exactly like him- 
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and Natural Immortality of the Soul. 


ſelf, can therefore have no Being at all : Or 


that all the Stars of Heaven, if they be not ex- 


actly like our Globe of Earth, cannot poſſibly 
be any Globes at all. Certainly the Omnipo- 
tent and infinitely Wiſe God may, without 
any very great difficulty, be ſuppoſed to have 
more ways of diſpoſing of his Creatures, than 
we are at preſent let into the ſecret of. He my 


indeed, if he pleaſe, annihilate them at the Diſ- 


ſolution of their Bodies; (And ſo he might, 
if he thought fit, annihilate the Souls of Men ; 
and yet it would begnever the leſs true, that 
they are in their own Nature Immortal ; ) or he 
may, if he pleaſes, without either annihilating 
them or ſuffering them to fall into a State of 
entire InaQtivity, diſpoſe of them into num- 
berleſs States, concerning the particular Nature 
of which, we are not now able to make the 
leaſt conjecture. I ſuppoſe, That Man does 


not do any great Honour either to God, or 


to the Chriſtian Religion, who will needs con- 
rend, that through a boundleſs Eternity there 
ſhall never exiſt any thing in the immenſe Uni- 
verſe, but what muſt needs partake either of 
the Happineſs or Miſery of Mankind. 
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A POSTSCRIPT relating to Mr. - \ | 
MIIIES's Anſwer to Mr. DoDWELL's | 
Epiſtolary Diſcourſe. 


3 


, Chriſt, who hath aboliſhed Death, and 
bath brought Life and Immortality to Light 
through the Goſpel, 2 Tim. i. 10. 


— 


M. Evolve igitur librum Platonis qui eſt de animo: 
amplius quod deſideres, nihil erit. 

A. Feci mehercule & quidem ſæpius: ſed neſcio 
quomodo dum lego, aſſentior; cum poſui librum, & me- 
cum ipſe, de immortalitate animorum, c œpi cogitare, aſ- 
ſenſio omnis illa elabitur. 

M. T. Ciceronis Tuſculanarum Quæſtionum lib. 1. 
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H E Importance of the Queſtion 
concerning ihe Poſſibility of Mat- 
ters Thinking, and the Ability of 
Mr. Clarke to urge to the Teſt 
Advantage, whatever can be ſaid 
on that ſide of it which he eſ- 
pouſes, make me preſume it will not be unac- 
ceptable to the impartial Reader, to ſee what 
Anſwer can be given to his Defence of an Argu- 
ment, made uſe of in a Letter to Mr. Dodwell, 
to prove the Immateriality and Natural Immorta- 
lity of the Soul, by the Author of the Objec- 
tions to that Argument; who ſtill thinks it incon- 
cluſive, and propoſes to ſhow its Inconcluſive- 
neſs in the following Papers, and thereby to 
contribure towards the Eſtabliſhment of the 
Immortality of Man on that Evidence only — 


* 
* 
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| God has thought fit to afford us of it ; and by 
a neu Inftance affert the Freedom and Niberty, 
ſo peculiar to the Country wherein we live, of 
examining the Grounds and Reaſons of prevail- 

ing Opinions. But if he happens to fail in the 
Execution of his Deſign, either through the 
Weakneſs of his Cauſe, or his own Inability to 

deal with ſo learned an Adverſary ; yet he is 

very ſure not to err in any thing but a matter 

of Speculation. He is not diſpoſed to uſe any 
for-ign or unmannerly Mixture in any Debate, 

much leſs when engaged with a Gentleman, 

who by confining himſelf ſolely to the Argu- 

ment, ſet fo unuſual an Example of fair dealing 

in Controverſy. | : 

The Argument made uſe of by. Mr. Clarks, 

to prove the Immateriality and Natural Immor- 
Letter to tality of the Soul, was, That the Soul cannot 
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Mr. Dod- poſſibly be material, is demonſtrable from the ſingle ce 
rr Conſideration even of bare Senſe and Conſciouſneſs * 
1 el: for Malter being a diviſible Subſtance, 2 
eanſiſt ing always of ſeparable, nay, of aftually ſe- 40 

parate and diftinft Paris; it is plain, unleſs it t 

were efſantially conſcious, in which caſe every Par- 7 

dicle of Matter muſt conſiſt F innumerable Con- Þ 
feiouſnefſes, no Syſtem of it, in any poſſible Com po- 40 

Alion or Diviſion, can he an Individual Conſcious Tf 

Being. For ſuppoſe three or three hundred Parti- T 

cles of Malter at a Mile or any given diſtance <6 

one from another, is it poſſible that all 17 ſe pa- 7 

rale Parts ſhould in.that State be one Individual 40 
Conſcious Being ? Suppoſe then all theſe Particles 40 

Je brought together into ane Syſtem, ſo as to tquch « 

ene another: Mill they thereby, or by any Motion 7 

or Compoſition . whatſoever, became any whit leſs 40 

truly diſtin Beings, than they were at ile greateſt ce 
difiance? How then can their being diſpoſed in 755 T 
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Shen, te them int Individual Conſci- 
by bis Ini niit 
7 Confeioil ue, to 19 the unitet 


sf; 


Par 2 ; 5 
nei arily a; diftine? Being un ever, cannot be 
15 ele the Jubel in which that individud! 
Con rouſneſs bars 3 but the Conſtionſneſs can onl 
be, ſuperadded b the alldition bf ſomething, wwhic 
in all 15 Particles" muſt till it ſeſf be but ons indi- 
vidual Being. The Soul therefore, toboſe Power 
of T, binking is undeniably one individual Conſci- 


5 cartel Poſſibly be a duke aß Wenn 


gainſt this Arg orten ! offered Teveral Ob- 
Gai which 1 Hall re peat and defend, in the 


5 der that Mr. Cie has thought fit to 
conſider path. The firſt is as follows: 


. Let us ppoſe, with Mr. Clarke, that 


cc a material Subſtance in any manner diſpoſed, 
4 is not an individual Being; 


yet I cannot ſee, 
e but that an individual Power may reſide in a 
«© material Syſtem, which conſiſts of actually 
5 * ſeparare and diſtinct Parts; and conſe- 
5 quently that an individual Being is hot indiſ- 
2. penſably neceſſary to be the Subject of an 


40 individual Power. Now if an individual 


% Power can be lodged by God in, or ſuper- 
70 added to that which is not an individual Be- 
„ing, or follows from the Compoſition or 
cc Modification of a material Syftem, conſiſt- 
ing of actually ſeparate and diſtinct Parti- 
« cles; the very Soul and Strength of Mr. 
« "Clarke's Demònſtration is gone. And Mat- 
<« ter of Fact is ſo plain and obvious, that a 
« Man cannot turn his Eye, but he will meet 
« with material Syſtems, wherein there are in- 
* dividual Powers, which are not in every one, 

nor 


1 ſe Particles being really and 
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ce nor in any one of the Particles that compo 
them, when taken apart and conſidered ſing- 


« ly. Let us inſtance, for example, in a Roſe, 


« that conſiſts} of ſeveral Particles, which ſe- 
<«. parately and ſingly want a Power to pro- 
% duce that agreeable Senſation we experience 
in them when united. And therefore either 
cc each of the Particles in that Union contti- 
e butes to the individual Power, which is the 
« external Cauſe of our Senſation ; or elſe 
God Almighty ſuperadds the Power of pro- 
« ducing that Senſation in us, upon the Union 
% of the Particles: and this, for ought I can 
<« ſee, may be the caſe of Matter's Thinking. 
* Thoſe Particles which compoſe the Brain, 


may under that Modification either have the 


e Power of Thinking neceſſarily flowing from 
«* them, or elſe may have the Power of Think- 
« ing ſuperadded to them by the Power of 
God, though ſingly and ſeparately they may 
* not have the Power of Thinking. The Fal- 
* lacy of Mr. Clarke's Argument, by which as 
I take it he deceives himſelf, lies in this, that 
« by an individual Power he underſtands a 
„Power which can only proceed from or re- 


« ſide in an individual Being; which is a plain 


<« Begging of the Queſtion, or ſuppoſing the 
« thing in . Thinking is ſuch an in- 


« dividual Power : to prove which he has not, 


„ though all he ſays depend on it, offered ſo 
much as one word, and I conceive cannot, 
« till he is. perfectly acquainted with the na- 


nature of Thinking. I readily acknowledge, 


« that we can diſtinguiſh the various Modes of 
Thinking from one another; but whether 
Thinking is ſuch a kind of Operation as 
„ proceeds from an Individual Being, or 5 

. f „ ther 
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of bit LETTER to Mr. Dod well. Ir 
« ther it proceeds from a Being which conſiſts 
4 of actually ſeparate and diſtinct Parts, I 
« muſt be content to be ignorant till ſome bet- 
« ter proof is produced to place it in an Indi- 
% vidual Being, than by calling it an Indivi- 
4% du,“ e Power hae + ad | 
To anſwer this Objection Mr. Clarte ſays, pg. 92. | 
That all Powers and Qualities may be diſtinguiſhed 1 
into \ three ſorts.” 1. Some Qualities there are | 
which do, ſtrictly and properly ſpeaking, inbere in 
the Subſtance to which they are aſcribed. And 
concerning theſe it is evident, that every Power or 
Quality that is or can be inherent in any Syſtem of 
Matter, is nothing elſe than the Sum or Aggregate 
of ſo many Powers or Qualities of the ſame kind in- 
Berent in all the Paris. The Magnitude of any 
Body is nothing elſe but the Sum of the Magnitudes 
of ail its Parts: Its Motion is nothing elſe but the 
um of tbe Motions of all its Parts. And if Co- 
gitation in like manner could poſfialy be a Quality, 
really inherent in a Syſtem of Matter, it muſt like- 
wiſe neceſſarily be the Sum and Reſult of the Cogi- 
tations of the ſeveral Parts, and ſo there would be 
as many diſtinft Conſciouſneſſes as there are Parti- 
cles of Matter. 2. Other Powers, which are 
vulgarly looked on as Individual Powers, reſulting 
from and reſiding. in the whole Syſtem, without re- 
ſiding panticularty in each or any of its ſingle and 
original Paris; ſuch as the Sweetneſs of certain 
Bodies, their Colours, &c. but this is only a groſs 
and vulgar Errour. 3. Other Powers, ſuch as 
Magnetiſm and Electrical Attractions, are not real 
Qualities at all reſiding in any Subjects, but merely 
 abſtraf? Names, to expreſs the Effetts of ſome de- 
terminate Motions of certain Streams of Matter: 
And Gravitation it ſelf is not a Quality inbering 
in Matter, or that can poſſibly reſult from any 
Texture 
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Queſtion is among "which f theſe three Sorts" of 


Name, nor yet an Ef d produced in or upon 4 


ſmells or ſees it) but that it is a Quality or Power 


truly and really 


ARI to Mr. Clarke? Defence. 
Texture or Compoſition, but only an Effet ef the 
continual and regular Operation of ſome other Be- 
ing upon it, by which the Parts are all made 10 
tend one towards another. Under theſe three 
Heads muſt neceſſarily be contained all poſſible Qua · 
lities, Modes or Powers whatſoever: And now: the 


Powers muſt Conſciouſneſs or Thinking be reckoned. 
T ſuppoſe it will neither be ſaid to be a mere abſtra 


foreign Subſtance (as the Sweetneſs and Colour of 'a 
Roſe is not any Individual Power in the Roſe it 
ſelf, but merely a Senſation excited in bim that 


inhering in the thinking Subſtance 
it ſelf. And therefore if that thinking Subſtance be 
a Syſtem of Maiter, the Reaſoning holds 
ſtriłilyʒ and demonſtratively true, that the Conſci- 
ouſneſs muſt inhere in all and every one of the Par- 
ticles of that Syſtem taken ſingly as well as together. 
'To ſuppoſe any Power or Quality of this kind ariſing 
from or belonging to the ſeveral Parts of which the 


Whole conſiſts, is a dire and expreſs Contradifion : 


It is ſuppoſing either an Univerſal to exiſt; without 
Particulars, or an Effect to be produced without a 
Cauſe ; or that a Quality is, by the Power of God, 
made ſo to ariſe out of nothing, as tobe ſuperadded 
to a Subject, and to ſubſiſt without inhering in that 
_ to which it is at the ſame time ſuppoſed to 
belong. | | 

1. Before I make any Return to this Anſwer 
of Mr. Clarke, it will not be improper to fix 
and determine the preciſe Significations of ſome 
Words on which the Queſtion turns. The 
Queſtion being, Whether a Syſtem-of Matter 
can have a Power of Thinking, or an indivi- 
dual Conſciouſneſs ſuperadded to it; or flow 
| IE. . from 
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from any Modification of that Syſtem ; it is 
evident, that by a Power of Thinking is under- 
ſtood; not a Capacity to think, but actual Think- 
ing, for elſe Conſciouſneſs could not be properly 
employed, by Mr. Clarke, to ſignify the ſame 
thing with a Power of Thinking. 


2. The Term Individual, when applied to 


Power, muſt likewiſe ſignify barely One Power 
without any Determination; whether that Pow- 
er proceed from an individual or an actually di- 
vided or diviſible Being: for if an individual 
Power ſignifies a Power which proceeds from 
or inheres in an individual Being, and Conſci- 
ouſneſs be ſuppoſed ſuch an individual Power, 
and the Queſtion is, Whether Conſciouſneſs or 
any individual Power can reſide in a Syſtem of 
Matter, or a Being that is not individual 
there is no ground to diſpute, whether a Syſtem 
of Matter can have Conſciouſneſs, or any other 
individual Power, on ſuch Suppoſitions. Ir is 
evident, that on thoſe Suppoſitions a Syſtem of 


Matter cannot poſſibly think; for a Syſtem of 


Matter being ſuppoſed to conſiſt of Parts and 
Thinking, or Conſciouſneſs being ſuppoſed to 
be a Power incapable of reſiding in a Being 
that conſiſts of Parts, the Queſtion of Matter's 


thinking will amount to this, Whether that 


which cannot think, can think, I do not, by 
what I have ſaid, exclude Mr. Clarke from con- 
tending for Conſciouſneſs or Thinking's being 


a Power that can only reſide in an individual 


Being. He 1s at his liberty to make that a 
Queſtion whenever he thinks fit, and I ſhall be 
very glad to fee what ſo able a Gentleman can 
ſay to give me light into the Nature of Think- 
ing. But all that I contend for is, that Think- 
ing be not ſuppoſed an individual Power, in a 

I ' Senſe 
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Senſe that begs the Queſtion between us, till it 
be proved individual in that ſenſe; and then I 
will allow, that there is no ground to diſpute 
whether a Syſtem can think. Theſe things be- 
ing cleared, I anſwer to Mr. Clarke's Argu- 
ment : 

1. That it is nothing elſe but Argumentum ad 
Ignorantiam. For by enumerating his three 
forts of Powers or Qualities of Matter, and 
ſhowing that the two laſt of the ſorts are im- 
properly called Powers or Qualities, he does 
ſuppoſe that a Syſtem of Matter has, and can 
have only Powers of one ſort or kind, ſuch as 
Magnitude and Motion, which are only the 
Sum or Aggregate of Powers of the fame 
kind; which, what is it elſe but to argue, 
That becauſe we know of no other Powers of 
a different kind in Matter from Magnitude and | 
Motion, therefore it has and can have no other e. 
Powers of a different kind from Magnitude Wl v 
and Motion? Whereas he ought to have de- . 
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monſtrated, if he would have proved the Point Wh =» 
he undertook to prove, that there can be no | 2/ 
other Power in any Syſtem of Matter, but what WF if 
is the Sum or Aggregate of Powers of the BW N 
ſame kind; and then there might have been tt 
fome ground to conclude, That if Conſciouſneſs a] 
be really inherent in a Syſtem of Matter, it muſt te 
de the Sum or Reſult of the Conſciouſneſſes of the P 
ſeveral Parts : for till it is demonſtrated, that C 
there can be no other Power in any Syſtem of te 
Marter, but what is the Sum or Aggregate of 7 
Powers of the ſame kind; it may as well be ce 
ſuppoſed, that there are Powers of different P 
kinds in different Particles of Mater, or that th 
God can ſuperadd different kinds of Powers to Ni 
the different Parts of a material Syſtem z and 00 


then 
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then the Action or Power exerted, reſulting from 


them when united, will be of a different ſort or 
ſpecies from any Power inhering in the Parti- 
cles ſingly conſidered, and fo far from being 
the Sum or Aggregate of Powers of the ſame 
kind, that the new Power wilt be the Sum or 
Aggregate of Powers of a different kind. And 
if ſo, then Mr. Clarke muſt prove, that Con- 
ſciouſneſs is not an Action or actual Power re- 
ſulting from an Union of different kinds of 
Powers, or elſe he will“ not be able to prove 
the Impoſſibility of Mattet's thinking from 
its Diviſibility, or its being actually divided in 

inſinitum; for on ſuppoſition that there are 
Powers of different kinds in different parts of 
the ſame material Syſtem, and that Conſciouſ- 
neſs cannot be proved to be, properly ſpeak- 
ing, an Individual Power, or a Power which 
can only reſide in an Individual Being, there 
will be no reaſon to conclude, That if Conſci- 


ouſneſs be really inherent in a Syſtem of Matter, it 


muſt be the Sum or Reſult of the Conſciouſneſſes of 
the ſeveral Paris: but on the contrary, That 
if Conſciouſneſs does inhere in a Syſtem of 
Mattef, it muſt not be the Sum or Reſult of 
the Conſciouſneſſes of the ſeveral Parts; and 
all Mr. Clarke's Difficulties founded on Mat- 
ter's conſiſting of actually ſeparate and diſt inct 
Parts, will be removed; for it will then be no 
Contradiction to ſuppoſe a Power ariſing from Mat. 
ter, without belonging to the Parts of whith the 
Whole conſiſts, no more than it will be to con- 
ceive that a Whole is not the ſame with a 
Piece of a Clock: for the Power reſulting from 
the different contributing Powers in the Syſtem, 
neither belongs to any part of the Syſtem when 
conſidered by it ſelf, nor is it of the ſame ſort 
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or kind with any Power in any 'part of the 
Syſtem, nor wil] there be any ground to ſup- 
Poſe an Univerſal to exiſt without Particulars, but 
a particular Power exiſting to which ſeveral 
particular Powers contribute, as every Man is 
a particular Man, though various Powers are 
neceſſary to conſtitute him of the Species : 
nor, laſtly, to ſuppoſe an Effect produced without 
a Cauſe; for the difterent Powers in the ſingle 
and ſeparate Parts of a Syſtem of Matter, by 
uniting in one Operation or Power to operate, 
are the Cauſe of the Exiſtence of that Power 
which did not exiſt in the Particles ſingly con- 
ſidered. And thus it may be — that 


there may be a Power in all thoſe Particles 


which compoſe the Brain, to contribute to the 
Act of Thinking, before they are united un- 
der that Form; though while they are diſunited, 
they have no more of Conſciouſneſs than any 
Being which produces Sweetneſs in us ( that is 
made up of Parts wherein different Powers in- 
here) when under a particular Form, has a 
Power to produce Sweetneſs in us, when its 
Parts are diſunited and ſeparated. 

2. Though I have ſuppoſed different Parts of 
Matter, in the ſame Syſtem, to have actual 
Powers eſſentially different; yet I will allow 
that Matter is every where under the ſame Cir- 
cumſtances, endowed with the ſame Powers ; 
and that, taking the whole Material World 
together, every Particle thereof is capable of 
contributing to all the actual Powers of Matter 
equally with any other Particle whatever. But 
then if theſe actual Powers exiſt but only under 
ſuch and ſuch Regulations, and that a Diſpoſi- 
tion of Parts by Motion be neceſſary to the 
Exertion of every Power, it will An” fol- 
| ow, 
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low, that the Power of every Syſtem will not 


be the Sum of Powers of the ſame kind, but 
be the Sum of Powers of different kinds ; be- 
cauſe by the different Situation of Parts in a 
Syſtem, a different Power 1s exerted 1n every 
Particle, though each of them would exert the 
ſame Power under the ſame Circumſtance or 
Poſition. - And I much rather take this to be 
the Caſe, than to ſuppoſe really different Pow- 
ers founded on different Capacities in the diffe- 
rent Parts of Matter; for by Experience we 
ſee that every thing by change of Form be- 
comes every thing. The ſame Parts of Mat- 
ter become Parts of Dung, Earth, Graſs, 
Corn, Sheep, Horſes, Men, &c. and act their 
parts under theſe Mutations: and I would 
add, as what ſeems equally matter of fact to 
me; That the Matter of which an Egg con- 
ſiſts, doth intirely conſtitute the young one, 
and that the Action of Senſation began under a 
particular Diſpoſition of the Parts by Motion, 
without the Addition of an Immaterial and Im- 
mortal Soul, as the Powers of Vegetation, 
Gravitation , of producing the Senſation of 
Heat, Cold, Red, Blue, Yellow, are perform- 
ed without the Addition of an Immaterial and 
Immortal Soul, had not the Syſtem-makers of 
Europe thought fit to deny it, in order to etch 


out their Hypotheſes. 
3. Mr. Clarke has not rightly enumerated the 


known Powers of Matter. In order to make 
that appear, let us conſider what we mean by 
Power. By Power I underſtand, in the Queſtion 


between us, An actual Ability to make or re- 


ceive any Change, to aft or be afted on. The 
Queſtion then will be, whether there is in any 


Syſtem of Matter a Power to make or receive 
| I 3 a Change, 
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a Change, to act or be ated on, that is not 
the Sum or Aggregate of Powers of the ſame 
kind ? Now that there are Powers. in Syſtems 
of Matter, that are not the Sum or Aggregate 
of Powers of the ſame kind, is apparent from 
this Conſideration, That not only mere Mag- 
nitude and Motion is neceſſary to the making 
or receiving ſome ſort of Change, but the par- 
ticular Texture of a Being. Now the Texture, 
let it be of the Eye, Ear, or any other part of 


Mean, is eſſentially different from the Texture 


of other Beings, and the Texture of the Parts 
of the Being it ſelf; and it is from its Texture, 
as well as pk its Magnitude and Motion, 
that the Matter of which the Eye conſiſts, has 
a Power to make or receive a Change, to a& or 
be acted on: which Power depends ſo intirel 

on the particular Texture, that „ the leaſt 
Alteration of ſome Parts of the Eye, it ceaſes 
to have a Power of being operated on by ex- 
ternal Objects, or of contributing to the Act of 
Viſion, And if the Powers of a Syſtem of 
Matter may intirely ceaſe upon the leaſt Alte- 
ration of a part of that Syſtem, it is evident 


that the Powers of the Syſtem inhere not in its 


Parts in the ſame ſenſe with Magnitude and 
Motion : for divide and vary the Parts of Mat- 
ter as much as you will, there will be Mag- 
nitude, and may be Motion; but divide or 
vary the leaſt Part of the Eye, and the Pawer 
of contributing towards the Act of Vifion is 
intirely at an end, | 

4. J had faid, “ That the Fallacy of Mr, 
„ Clark's Argument, by which as I took it he 
*+ deceived himſelf, lies in this, That by an 
Individual Power he underſtands a Power 
++ which can only proceed from or refide in an 
7 Individual 
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« Individual Being, which is a plain begging 
« of the Queſtion, or ſuppoſing the thing in 
« diſpute, chat Thinking is ſuch an Individual 
% Power. To prove which he has not, though 
«« all he ſays depends on it, offered ſo much 
« 25 one word, and I conceive cannot till he is 


« perfectly acquainted with the Nature of 
« Thinking. I readily acknowledge that we 


can diſtinguiſh the various Modes of Think- 
« ing from one another; but whether Think- 
ing is ſuch a kind of Operation as proceeds 
« from an Individual Being, or whether it 
« proceeds from a Being that conſiſts of Parts, 
6 Ln be content to be ignorant, till ſome 
% better proof is produced to place it in an 
Individual Being, than by calling it an Indi- 
« vidual Power “. 

To manifeſt this, and ſhow yet farther the 
Weakneſs of Mr. Clarkes Argument, I ob- 
ſerve that Mr. Clarke propoſed to demonſtrate 
that a Power of Thinking or Conſciouſneſs can- 
not inhere in a Syſtem of Matter, from the ſin- 
gle Conſideration of bare Senſe or Conſciouſneſs it 
ſelf. His Argument is in ſhort as follows: 
Matter is a Subſtance conſiſting always of attually 
ſeparate and diſtindt Paris; Conſciouſneſs is an 
Individual Power. An Indiuidual Power cannot 
be added to a Subſtance, conſiſting of actually ſe- 
parate and diſtinft Parts, but by being added to 
all thoſe Parts of which that Subſtance doth con- 
fiſt ; whereby inſtead of one Conſciouſneſs, there 
will be as many diſtinct Conſciouſneſſes as there be 
diſtin Paris of that Subſtance. This, if I 
miſtake not, comprehends the entire Strength 
of his Argument, with relation to which I ſhall 
ay down the following Particulars, 


bi (1.) That 
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(I.) That our Idea, fignified by the Term 
Matter in this Diſpute, is of a ſolid Being, 
which doth conſiſt of actually ſeparate and di- 
ſtin& Parts. 


(2.) Saying, That Conſciouſneſs is an Individual 


Power (be they ever ſo many that ſay ſo ) is 
but calling Conſciouſneſs by another Name. It 
is not giving an account of what Conſciouſneſs 
is, wherein it doth conſiſt, which is requiſite 
to demonſtrate from Conſciouſneſs, that Con- 
ſciouſneſs cannot be added to a Being that con- 
ſiſts of actually ſeparate and diſtin&t Parts. If 
a Man ſhould ſay, that Conſciouſneſs is a Qs 
lity that makes the Being to which it is added 
not to conſiſt of diſtinct Parts, he would (al- 
lowing the Truth of his Aſſertion) prove that 
it cannot inhere in a Being that conſiſts of 
Parts, becauſe of the obvious Repugnancy 


there is between the Co-exiſtence of theſe two 


Properties, Affections, Qualities (or call them 
as you pleaſe) in the ſame Being. But it is 
not enough to demonſtrate that Conſciouſneſs 
cannot be ſuperadded to a Being that conſiſts 
of Parts, to call Conſcioulnes by another 
name. If one ſhould undertake to demon- 
ſtrate to me, that Conſciouſneſs can only inhere 
in a Syſtem of Matter, and for this purpoſe 
ſhould tell me, that Conſciouſneſs is an Orga- 
nical Operation, I ſhould deſire him to tell me, 
wherein Thinking or Conſciouſneſs doth con- 
fiſt? For if he would do that, I ſhould be 
able to know whether it is an Organical Ope- 
ration or not: whereas his telling me that it is 
an Organical Operation, leaves me as ignorant 
what Thinking is, in what it does conſiſt, as I 
was before thoſe Sounds reached in my Ear; 
and does as much ſuppoſe the Thing in diſ- 
* 1 * . 


pute; 
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pute, That Matter can only think, as Mr. Clarke's 
calling Conſciouſneſs an Individual Power, in 


his ſenſe of Individual Power, is ſuppoſing that 


Matter cannot think. 

(3.) Therefore before it can be demonſtrated 
from Conſciouſneſs, that Conſciouſneſs cannor 
reſide in a Being that conſiſts of actually ſepa- 
rate and diſtin&t Parts, it muſt be demon- 
ſtrated, that Conſciouſneſs is an Individual 
Power in Mr. Clarke's Senſe of thoſe words, or 
that it is a Power which can only reſide in an 
— Being: But Mr. Clarke has not ſaid 
any thing to this Queſtion, but barely by 
calling Conſciouſneſs ax Individual Power. His 
Argument therefore, ſtript of all doubtful 
Expreſſions, and reſting on the Proofs by 
which he ſupports it, is this: Matter is a Sub- 
tance conſiſting always of actually ſeparate and 
_ diſtint Parts, Conſciouſneſs cannot reſide in a Be- 
ing which conſiſts of actually ſeparate and diſtinct 
Parts; therefore Matter cannot think, or be 
conſcious, To ſupport which Connexion he has 
no intermediate Ideas, but by ſaying, Conſci- 
ouſneſs is an Individual Power, and an Individual 
Power cannot reſide in a Being that conſiſts of 
Parts; therefore Conſciouſneſs cannot reſide in a 
Being which conſiſts of Parts : which carries the 
Mattter not one jot further than merely ſup- 
poſing Conſciouſneſs to be a Power, which can 
only reſide in an Individual Being. 
| (4.) Having made good my Charge againſt 
Mr. Clarke's Argument, as it ſtands in his Let- 


ter to Mr. Dodwell, which only could lie before 


me when I made my Objections, and from 


whence Mr. Clarke has urged nothing in his 


Defence, to ſhow that he did not beg the 
Queſtion, I ſhall conſider what I can find in 
his Defence, to ſhow that Thinking is a Power 


which 
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which muſt reſide in an Individual Being. He 
ſays, That every Power or Quality that is or can 
be inherent in any Syſtem of Matter, is nothing 
elſe but the Sum or Aggregate of Powers of the 
ſame kind, inherent in all its Parts; and if Co- 
gitation could be a Quality really inherent in Mat- 
ter, it muſt be the Sum and Reſult of the Conſci- 
ouſneſſes of the ſeveral Paris, which is apparently 
abſurd. Now though this does not ſuppoſe 
Thinking to be a Power which can only reſide 
in an Individual Being, as Mr. Clarke's Argu- 
ment did, yet it ſuppoſes another Proppſition, 
That all the Powers of any Syſtem of Matter are 
nothing elſe but the Sums gr Aggregates of Powers 
of the ſame kind, From whence he infers, that 
Conſciouſneſs cannot reſide in a-Syſtem of Mat- 
ter, or, which is all one, that it is an Indivi- 
dual Power in his ſenſe ; and therefore it lies 
upon him to prove that there can be no Power 
in a Syſtem of Matter, but what is the Sum 
and Reſult of Powers of the ſame kind. 

(5.) Having fully examined the main Ar- 
gument of the firſt Article of Mr. Clarke's De- 
fence, I proceed to take notice of two or three 
particular Incidents in it. As, 

1. Mr. Clarke charges me with ſaying, 
Swweetneſs is in a Roſe; whereas I ſay quite the 
contrary in theſe words, That a Roſe con- 
„ fiſts of Particles, which ſingly and ſepa- 
„ rately want a Power to produce that agreea- 
«© ble Senſation we experience in them when 
« united“. And therefore Mr. Clarke had no 
reaſon to ſhow the Yulgarneſs and Groſſneſs of 
believing that Sweetneſs exiſts in Bodies, to me 
who agreed with him, as appears by my -own 


words. I know no one more capable of inſtruc- 


ting others than Mr, Clarke, and therefore 8 
wi 
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wiſh he had choſen ſome Topick wherein we 
differed; and then how well and clofely ſoever 
he had argued, I ſhould have had the Satiſ- 
faction either of ſeeing my ſelf ingeniouſly op- 

ſed, or elſe have been convinced by him: 
Whereas now I appear ignorant where I am 
not ſo, and Mr. Clarke. by no means advanta- 
giouſly, when he gives himſelf the Trouble to 
diſpute with a Man in Print, that he makes ig- 
norant of the firſt Rudiments of Natural Phi- 
loſophy. 1 eis | 

2. Mr, Clarke ſays, That the Powers in a 
Roſe are nothing elſe but a number of ſimilar Mo- 


k tions or Figures; wherein there are two things 


to be proved: (1.) That the mere Figure and 
Motion of the Parts of a Roſe do produce, or 
are the ſole external. Cauſe of the Senſation 
cauſed by them (2.) That thoſe Motions and 
Figures are perfectly ſimilar. 


3. Mr. Clarke ſays, That Gravitation is the P. ga. 


Effet of the continued and regular Operation of 
ſome other Being on Malter: Whereas it does 
not appear but that. Matter gravitates by vir- 
tue of Powers originally placed in it by God, 
and is now left to it ſelf to act by thoſe Origi- 
nal Powers. And it is as conceivable that 
Matter ſhould act by virtue of thoſe Powers, 
as that an Immaterial Being ſhould originally 
put it into Motion, or continue it in Motion. 

See. 2. It was objected, ** Since it is only 
required that a thing be an Individual Be- 
ing, in order to its being a proper Subject 
of a Power of Thinking, or at leaſt that it 


may be poſſible for God to ſuperadd to it 


a Power of Thinking; it is evident by Mr, 
„ Clarke's own account of Matter, which he 
makes to conſiſt of actually ſeparate and di- 

| | | &© ſtint} 
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'« ftinft Paris (though I wonder at the ſame t 
e time he ſhould make it diviſible, when by | t 
its conſiſting of ſeparate and diſtin Parts | 8 
„ it is actually divided) that thoſe ſeprate i 
« and liſtindt Parts are capable of having a t 
„Power of Thinking, or an Individual Con- 0 
& ſciouſneſs ſuperadded to each of them; be- 
& cauſe the Want of Individuality or Diſtin&- a 


<« neſs is the ſole Reaſon urged why a Syſtem 
„ of Matter cannot have a Power of Think- 
* ing, or an Individual Conſciouſneſs : and 
* conſequently, according to Mr. Clarke's 
„ own Reaſoning, Matter may have a Power 
„of Thinking, or an Individual Conſciouſ- 
« neſs”. To this Mr. Clarke: anſwers, That 
ſur poſing any Particle of Matter could be truly an 
Individual, that is, an indiviſible or indiſcerpible 
Being; yet it would not therefore follow that it 
could be capable of Thinking : for though Diviſibi. 
lity or Diſcerpibility in any Subjef is a ſuſſicient 
proof that that Subject is not capable of ſuch an 
Individual Power as Thinking; yet it does not 
from thence follow on the contrary, that whatever 
is indiſcerpible, is therefore capable of Thinking. 
1/t,- Bat if Indiſcerpibility be what is only 
required in Mr. Clarke's Argument for a Sub- 
jet of a Power of Thinking, then it muſt 
follow, not only that what is diſcerpible can- 
not think, bur that whatever is indiſcerpible is 
capable of Thinking, till Mr. Clarke thinks 
fit to add ſuch Conſiderations to his Argument, 
whereby an individual material Being is ex- 
cluded from a Capacity of Thinking, and an 
individual immaterial Being is not : For if In- 
diſcerpibility is all that is mentioned as requiſite 
in a Subjed ſor a Power of Think ing, then 
wherever there js Indiſcerpibility, there is al 
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that is required by that Argument. And fo 
though it does not, from Diſcerpibility in any 


Subjects being a ſufficient Proof that that Subject 


is not capable of Thinking, univerſally follow, 
that whatever 1s indiſcerpible, is therefore capable 
of Thinking ;, yet it may and does follow from 
Mr. Clarke's Argument, as it ſtands at preſent, 
and I deſire him to ſhew me any one Principle, 
in the preſent Argument, from whence it can- 
not be as well inferred, that an Individual Ma- 
terial Being is a proper Subject of a Power of 
Thinking, as an Immaterial Being. 

But Mr. Clarke ſays, Though the want of In- 
dividuality or Diſtinneſs is the ſole Reaſon urged 
in the preſent Argument, why a Syſtem of Matter 
cannot think ; yet it ought not therefore to be ſaid, 
that it is only required that a thing be an Indivi- 
dual Being, in order to its being a proper Subject 
of a Power of Thinking. - Upon which I ob- 
ſerve, that Mr. Clarke owns the Truth of my 
Reaſoning upon the Suppoſition, that Indivi- 
duality is. only required by him in a Subject of 
a Power of Thinking; but denies that I have 
any reaſon to infer that Individuality is only 
required from the want of Individuality's being 
the ſole Reaſon urged why a Syſtem of Matter 
cannot have a Power of Thinking : which I can- 
not help thinking to be all one, till there is a 
Difference aſſigned between only required in the 
preſent Argument, and zhe ſole Reaſon urged in 
the preſent Argument. 

(2.) Had I affirmed, from the Conſideration 
of Mr. Clarke's Argument, That whatever is in- 
diſcerpible, is therefore capable of Thinking; 1 
cannot ſce how Mr. Clarke, conſiſtently with 
the Principles on which his Argument proceeds, 


can urge any Conſiderations, whereby an In- 


dividual 
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dividual Material Being is excluded from a Ca- 
dacity of Thinking: and if he cannot, then it 
Follows univerſally from his Argument, that 
whatever is indiſcerpible, is therefore capable 


of Thinking. This I would ſhow, but that 
Mr. Clarke does deny the Suppoſition on which 


this Objection is grounded, viz. that any Particle 
of Matter can be truly an Indiſcerpible Being: 
and thefefore I ſhall ſpare the Reader, by not 
arguing longer on a Suppofition denied on 


both ſides; though when I urged it, I took 


it to be Mr. Clark?s Opinion, becauſe he ſaid, 
Matter tonſiſted of actually ſeparate and diſtin? 
Parts: by which words fince he underſtands 
improper Parts, or Parts that ſeem ſo to us 
( for according to him Matter has no Parts ) I 
own the Ground of my Objection, as founded 
on his Words, is intirely taken away. 

Self. 3. It was objeted, © Suppoſing Mr. 
* Clarke had proved, that Conſciouſneſs could 
« only reſide in an Individual Being, and 
„ that an Individual Being muſt be an Imma- 
« terial Being, the Soul would not then be 
proved naturally Immortal, and conſequent- 
« ly all the Pains taken to prove the Soul Im- 
material ſignify nothing. Nothing is proved 
<« naturally Immortal by the Suppoſition of 
„the Souls Immateriality, but the Subſtance 
„of the Soul. Now the Soul is ſuppoſed to 
«« be a Thinking Immaterial Being ; and un- 
«« leſs a Thinking Immaterial Being can be 
$4 5 naturally Immortal, the Soul cannot 
be proved naturally Immortal. But how 
this can be done, I know not, but by ſhow- 


ing the inſeparable Connexion between Im- 


«© material Being and Thinking; and till then 

«4 we have as much reaſon to believe that 

N Thinking 
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« Thinking is an Action which may com- 
«« mence after the Exiſtence of its Subject, and 
«© may periſh or ceaſe to exiſt, its Subject ſtill 
«© remaining. And thus there is no more pro- 
« gteſs made in the Proof of the natural Im- 
% mortality of the Soul, by proving its Im- 
« materiality, than there would be in proving 
« the natural Immortality of Men's Bodies 
« which are laid in the Graves, by ſhowing 
&« that Matter can only periſh by Annihilati- 
„ on: for, as in the laſt Caſe, no proof is 
% made of the neceſſary Continuance together 
« of the ſeveral Particles that. compole our 
« Bodies; ſo, in the other Caſe, we have no 
« proof that Thinking is an inſeparable Pro- 
„% perty of Immaterial Being. Of what uſe 
de then is this Argument to the Ends and 
“ Purpoſes of Religion? For if we have no 
* ſecurity that we muſt exiſt hereafter in a 
« ſtate of Perception, as by only proving the 
% natural Immortality of the Soul we have 
* not, it can be of no uſe to influence our 
„ Lives and Actions“. 

To this Mr. Clarke anſwers, That all the P. 99, ico: 
Qualities and Modes of an Indiſcer pible Being are 
utterly incapable of being affetied in any degree by 
any Power in Nature; for all real and inherent 
Rualities, of any Subſtance, are either Modifica- 
tions of the Subſtance it ſelf, or elſe Powers ſu- 
peradded and connected to the Subſtance by the im- 
mediate Power of God: And, in either of theſe 
Caſes, it is manifeſt no Quality can be altered by 
any natural Power, which is not able to affect 
and make ſome Alteration in the Subſtance (in the 
Diſpoſition of the Parts at leaſt) it ſelf, which 
in an Indiſcerpible Subſtance cannot be done, 


1. Upon 


8 . 8 ; 
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1. Upon this Anfwer I obſerve, That it is 
inconſiſtent with Matter of Fact, or elſe ſaup* 
poſes the Soul a Material Being : For we know 
by experience, that the Soul or Thinking Be- 
ing undergoes ſeveral Changes or Alterations. 
It has not only different Paſſions, as Anger, 
Love, c. at different times, which are Modi- 
fications of the Soul, that begin and have their 
Period, but has Qualities or Powers, ſuch as 
Seeing and Hearing, which by the Defect of 


our Organs plainly ceaſe for a time. Now 


when Mr. Clarke reconciles our having diffe- 


rent Paſſions at different times, and our en- 


joying of Powers, and then loſing of them, 
with his Notion, That all the *Qualities and 
Modes of an Indiſcerpible Being are utterly inca- 

pable of being affefted in any meaſure, or changed 
in any degree by any Power of Nature ; I pro- 
miſe him to account for the Poſſibility of 
Thinking's ceaſing in an Immaterial Being by 
the Powers of Nature. But if he cannot, 
what remains, but from the Actions of our 
Souls which muſt then, according to him, be 
inconſiſtent with their Exiſtence in an Indiſ- 
cerpible Being, to conclude the Soul to be ma- 
terial? | Is 

2. The Powers of Nature ſignify material and 
finite immaterial Beings, and their ſeveral 
Powers and Operations one on another. Now 
til! Mr. Clarke has a compleat Idea of both 
ſorts of Beings, their Powers and Operations 
one on another, it is impoſſible for him in 
many reſpects to tell how far they can affect 
one another's Operations: For inſtance, there 
ave Beings in the World that think, of whoſe 
Subſtance I have no other Idea but that it is 
indiſcerpible by the Powers of Nature; = yet 
| un- 
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J underſtand not the manner how theſe indiſ- 
cerpible Beings think, nor how they are ca- 
able of other Qualities, nor what other Qua- 
Fries and Powers they have. Nor do T under- 
ſtand all the Powers of material or other imma- 
terial Beings, and the manner of their Opera- 
tions; how then can I poſſibly tell how that, 
of which I have no Idea, may affect an Action 
or Power of another Being of which I have ng 
Idea, how it is performed, how it inheres in its 
Subject, or wherein the Nature of that Power 
conſiſt? 3 
3. But Mr, Clarke ſays, No Quality or Mode 
can be altered by any natural Power, which is not 
able to affect and make ſome alteration of the Sub. 
tance it ſelf ; which in an Indiſcerpible Subſtancg 
cannot be done. In anſwer to which I ask Mr. 
Clarke, whether God can deſtroy a Mode or 
Quality in an Immaterial Being, without ma- 
king ſome alteration in the Subſtance it ſelf? 
If Mr. Clarke replies, That God can deſtroy a 
Mode or Quality, without making ſome altera- 
tion in the Subſtance it ſelf ; then there is no 
F in the Nature of the thing, that a 
ode or Quality may be deſtroyed, without 
any alteration of the Parts of that Subſtance 
which was the Subject of that Mode or Quality, 


I be ſays, That God can deſtroy a Mode or 


Quality in an immaterial Subſtance, withour 
making any alteration in the Subſtance, bur 
that a created Being by any Powers that it is 
capable of receiving from the Hand of God 
cannot; I deſire him to give me any Argument 
upon his Principles to prove created Beings 
cannot, that will not equally conclude againſt 
God's deſtroying ſuch a Power, unleſs ar the 
lame time he annihilates the Subject of that 
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Power. He cannot make it impoſſible for the 
Powers of an Immaterial Being to ceaſe, by the 
Operations of created Beings on it, from its 
Indiſcerpibility, without excluding God from 
putting an end merely to thoſe Powers; for, ac- 
cording to Mr. Clarke, God himſelf can no more 
make any alteration in the Parts of an immate- 


rial Subſtance, than a created Being can. If 


Mr. Clarke replies, That God cannot deſtroy a 
Mode or Quality of an immaterial Being, 
without making an alteration in the Parts of 
the Subſtance: I anſwer, That if God does 
make any alteration in the Parts of the Sub- 
ſtance, upon deſtroying the Power or Quality 
that he has ſuperadded; then an immaterial 
Subſtance is plainly as diſcerpible by the Power 
of God as a material Subſtance: and all Mr. 
Clarke's Arguments againſt the Poſſibility of 
Matter's Thinking, turn upon him; for alte- 
ration of Parts in a finite Being is as much an 
Evidence of Diſcerpibility, as Solidity is. But, 
laſtly, if Mr. Clarke replies, That no Power 
or Quality can be deſtroyed, without the An- 
nihilation of the Subject of that Power, I de- 
fire a Reaſon may be given why God can ſuper- 
add a Power to an immaterial Being, as Mr. 
Clarke acknowledges he can, and not cauſe it to 
ceaſe, its Subject remaining as it was before the 
Power was ſuperadded. 5 

4. But to give him all the Satisfaction I can, 
I ſhall inſtance in a Quality of immaterial Be- 
ing, that may owe its continuance to the Ac- 
tions of created Beings, and may ceaſe without 
making any alteration in the Subſtance it ſelf. 
Extenſion z being excluded out of Mr. 
Clarke's Idea of Immaterial Being, it is plain, 


whenever our Bodies are carried from one place 


co 


— 


of his LRT TER to Mr. Dod well. 

to another, our Souls muſt likewiſe move along 
with them; though Motion is no doubt in- 
compatible with Immaterial Being, in caſe Im- 
material Being has no Extenſion. Now this 
ſuppoſed Motion of our Souls is intirely owing 
to external and material Cauſes, not only as 
to the Degree of Motion, but as to the Deter- 
mination of the Motion; for both the Degree 


of Motion, and the particular Determination 


thereof will ceaſe upon withdrawing the exter- 
nal material Cauſes: and if any particular Mo- 
tion of an Immaterial Being be owing to ex- 
ternal material Cauſes, then all its Motions, 
for all we know to the contrary, may be ſo 
too; and if ſo, there can be no repugnancy, 
in ſuppoſing it poſſible for an Immaterial Be- 
ing to be deſtitute of the Quality of actual 
Motion. And if there is no repugnancy in ſup- 
poſing, that Motion may be continued in an 
Immaterial Being by the Powers of Nature, 
and may ceaſe by withdrawing of thoſe Pow- 
ers; then Mr. Clarke's Affirmation, That no 
Quality of an Immaterial Being can be altered 
by any natural Power, which is not able to make 
an Alteration (in. the Diſpoſition of the Parts at 
leaſt ) of the Subſtance it ſelf, is very precarious. 

5. Laſtly, Suppoſing Mr. Clarke had proved 
in this Article, what I conceive. he has not, 
That the whole Soul, the Thinking Immateri- 
al Being, is indiviſible by the Powers of Na- 
ture, or naturally Immortal in that ſenſe, yet 
this Indiviſibility, this Natural Immortality, 
is no more than he allows to ſome Particles 
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of Matter; for he ſays, That there are original, P. 100. 


and perfectly ſolid Particles, which are to any 
Power of Nature indiſcerpible: and he corrects 
me for calling any Particle of Matter an Indi- 
by K 2 oidual 
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vidual Being, becauſe it cannot be divided by 
natural Cauſes, or the Powers of Nature: and 
therefore if a Particle of Matter, notwith- 
ſtanding its Indiſcerpibility by natural Cauſes, is 
not naturally immortal, or indiviſible in that 
Senſe, in which Mr. Clarke requires the Sub- 
ſtance of the Soul to be, viz. to be indiſcerpi- 
ble by the Power of God, neither can the whole 
thinking Being be proved naturally Immortal 
in that ſenſe, unleſs it can be ſnowed, that the 
whole _—_— Being is indiſcerpible by the 
Power of God. But to that Queſtion he has 
not ſaid any thing, and therefore I may con- 
clade, that ſuppoſing Thinking muſt reſide in an 
individual Being, or a Being that is indiſcerpi 


ble by the Power of God, yet it does not fol- 
low, that the thinking immaterial Being is in- 
diſcerpible by the Power of God, or naturally 


Immortal. | 
It was objected, 4. *©* Since an individual 
«© Being can only be the Subject of a Power 


of Thinking, Why may not ſeveral Particles 


© of Matter, when united in ene Syſtem, be- 
come an individual Being, and be by the 
« Power of God rendered incapable of any 
Di viſion or Separation by natural Cauſes, 
* and conſequently be a Subject capable of 
„Thinking? If ſeveral Particles of Matter 
* can be ſo united as to touch one another, 
© orcloſely adhere ; wherein does the Diſt inct- 
% neſs or Individuality of the ſeveral Parti- 
cles conſiſt ? The Diſtinctneſs or Individua- 
lity is as much loſt to me by this ſuppoſed 
„ Union, as the Diſt inctneſs of the Parts of 
* an immaterial Being, upon Suppoſition that 
£© Extenſion is not excluded out of the Idea 
of Immateriality, as it is not by Mr. —_ 
PRAISE: 40 j 
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yet by the —_— in the Objection, it is 


of his LETTER to Mr. Dodwell. 
« if T rightly apprehend him: For if the 
«« Union of material Particles be compleat and 
« intire, I can as well conceive an immaterial 


« Being capable of Diviſion, as conceive thoſe 


4 Partieles ſo united, capable of Divifion from 
„one another. All the Difference perceiva- 
„ ble by us, between ſuch a material Sub- 
« ſtance, befides Solidity in one and want of 
“ Solidity in the other, lies in this, That one 
s perhaps continues as it was created, and the 
other becomes by the Power of God what the 
s other was by Creation. And what difference 
& that will make as to one's being capable of 
the Power of Thinking, and the other's not 
being capable of that Power, does not ap- 
% pear to me, and never will till Thinking 
* and Solidity are proved to be incompatible 
t in the fame Subjet”. 
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very different, between ſuch a Material Being 
and an Immaterial Being, though it be ſup- 
poſed to be extended, becauſe ſome of the firſt 
and moſt obvious Properties, which we certainly 
know of Matter, as its having partes extra 
partes, ftrily and properly ſpeaking, and its con- 


fiſting of ſuch Parts as can exiſt ſeparately, and 


have no Dependance on one another, do neceſſarily 
and confeſſedly imply Diſcerpibility : But in Im- 
material Beings we do not know of any ſuch Pro- 
perties as any wiſe imply Diſcerpibility, 


The Caſe is not different between ſuch a Ma- | 


terial Being as T have deſcribed, and a finite 
extended Immaterial Being: for though all 
Matter does conſiſt of Parts, that have no de- 
pendance on one another for their Exiſtence 3 


as indiſcerpible by natural Cauſes as an Im- 


K 3 material 
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material Being. Now this Suppoſition Mr, 
Clarke is ſo far from denying to be poſlible, 
that he grants it to be true in fact, That there 
are Particles of Matter which are to any Powers 
in Nature indiſcerpible. And if there are or 
may be Syſtems of Matter, which imply In- 
diſcerpibility by natural Cauſes, though the 


are allowed diſcerpible by the Power of God, 


there can be no difference between thoſe 
Syſtems of Matter, and any other finite ex- 
tended Beings, as to their Diviſibility by the 
Powers of Nature. Nor can there be any 
difference as to their Diviſibility by the Power 
of God, for all finite extended Beings muſt ſo 
far conſiſt of Parts, that the Part of one fide 
is not the Part of the other ſide, They can 
only conſiſt in a Continuity of the ſame Sub- 
ſtance: and why ſuch a Subſtance ſhould not be 
as diviſible as a perfectly continued ſolid Sub- 
ſtance, I can ſee no reaſon. Let Mr. Clarke 
ſhow that a continued ſolid Subſtance is diſcer- 
Pible by the Power of God, and the ſame Ar- 


gument will equally ſhow the Diſcerpibility of 


any other finite continued Subſtance. Suppoſe 
the Subſtance of the Soul to be four Inches 
ſquare (for when once Extenſion is allowed to 


the Soul, ſuch a Suppoſition becomes reaſo- 


nable) I ask Mr. Clarke, If that Subſtance at 
its Creation did not depend entirely on the 
Will of God as to the Degree of its Exten- 
fion, as much as any of thoſe perfectly ſolid 
Particles of Matter did, which are allowed to 
be indiſcerpible by the Powers of Nature ? 
And whether God could not have made it two 
Inches Tquare, had he pleaſed, as well as any 


of thoſe Particles ſmaller? Both which, I ſup- 


poſe, Mr, Clarke will allow. Then Iask 8 
| 2 | | 
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of his LETTER to Mr. Dod well. 
If God can make Immaterial Beings of diffe- 
rent Dimenſions, what can hinder him from 


making an Immaterial Being leſs than when he 


firſt created it, that will not hinder him 'from 
making a continued ſolid Being leſs than when 
he firſt created that? It does not appear to 
me, that an Inch on one ſide of an Immaterial 
Being is more dependent on an Inch on the 
other ſide, as to each other's Exiſtence, than 
two ſides of a perfectly ſold Particle of Mat- 
ter are. So that I think we have as clear Evi- 
dence, we do as much know of a Property in 
Immaterial Subſtance, which implies Diſcerpi- 
bility, as we do in ſome Particles of Matter; 
continued Extenſion in a Being as much im- 

lying Diſcerpibility , as continued Solidity. 

ut Mr. Clarke ſays, As the known Parts of 
Space can demonſtrabl y be proved 10 be abſolutely 
indiſcer pible; ſo it ought not to be reckoned an in- 


ſuperable Difficulty, to imagine extended Immate- 


rial Subſtance may be ſo likewiſe. Though the 
known Parts of Space can be demonſtrated to 
be abſolutely indiſcerpible ; yet it may be, and 


is an inſuperable Difficulty to imagine an Im- 


material Subſtance may be ſo likewiſe, becauſe 
Space is infinitely extended, and becauſe it is 
nothing but the mere Abſence or Place of Bo- 
dies; whereas Immaterial Being is ſomething 


extended and finite. Now if all finite extend- 
ed Beings are diviſible by the Power of God, 


then all Mr. Clarke ſays againſt Matter's Think- 


ing has equal Force (if it has any at all) a- 


gainſt an Immaterial Being's Thinking, as will 
1 855 by his own Words, if we put immate; 
rial or extended Being in the Place of the Term 
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Matter or material Being. Suppoſe, ſays he, an p. gg 


Extended Being as ſmall as you pleaſe, indued with 
K 4 | Conſci- 
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Conſciouſneſs or Thought, yet if by the Power of 
80“ wk Extended Feng 5 Tvided into 4 
parts, what will naturally and conſequently be- 
come. of its Power of Thinking ? If that Power 
continue in it unchanged ; then there muſt be two 
diſtin Conſciouſneſſes in the two. ſeparate Paris; 


or elſe the Power continuing in the intermediate 
Diſtance or Space, as well as in the Parts them- 
felves, muſt there ſubſiſt without a Subject; or 


elſe not the material Subſtance , but ſome other 


thing is the Subject of the Conſciouſneſs, If the 


Power of Thinking will remain only in one of the 


ſeparated Paris; then either that one Part only 


had at firſt the Power reſiding in it, and then the 
ſame Queſtion will return upon the Suppoſition of 


its being likewiſe divided; or elſe it will follow 


that one and the ſame Individual Quality may be 
transferred from one Subject to another, which all 


Philoſophers of all Sets in the World bave always 


ſaid, that upon the Diviſion of an Extended Be- 
ing, the Power of Thinking which was in it will 
toholly ceaſe ; then it will follow, that that was 


tonfeſt to be impoſſible. . in the laſt Place it be 


Fever or at all a real Quality inbering and reſiding 


in the Subſtance ( in which mere Separation of 
Parts males no Alteration ) but that it was a mere 
external Denomination, as the Roundneſs of a Be- 
Eng whith periſbes at its being divided: And this 
he luppples will be granted to be ſufficiently ab- 
lt was objected, in the fifth and laſt Place. 
* Burt let us ſuppoſe, that from the Power of 
Thinking or Individual Conſciouſneſs, we 
% can prove the Immateriality of the Soul, 
ve and from its Immateriality prove its natural 
*© Immortality, and then ſee what will be the 
wy Conſequence, All the numerous "ſenſible 

25 os N Creatures 
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of his LETTER fo My. Dodwell. 
« Creatures in the'Univerſe are put in the ſame 
« Condition with Man, and made capable of 
« Eternal Happineſs as well as he. Now to 
e avoid this Conſequence there are two things 
« principally urged. rate agen 


« 1. That all thoſe Creatures (which I call 
<« ſenſible) are only mere Machines: Or, 
« 2, That their Souls ſhall be annihilated 
e with their Bodies. 7 185 


« To the firſt I anſwer, That Experience as 
© much convinces us, that they perceive, 
« think, Sc. as that Men do: They avoid 
% Pain and ſeek Pleaſure, and give as good 
« Marks of Uneaſineſs under the one, and Sa- 
« tisfaction under the other, as Men do; they 
« avoid Pain, and ſeek Pleaſure by the ſame 
« Motives that Men do, viz. by reflecting on 
e their paſt Actions, and the Actions of their 
« Fellows, with the Conſequences of them; 
« which is evident from their acting more to 
e their own Advantage, the more Experience 
te they have had. But if after all Brutes are 
« only mere Machines, the Difficulty of prov- 
ing the Soul Immaterial will be increaſed: 
C for if the Operations of Brutes are not ſuf- 
« ficient to diſtinguiſh them from Clocks and 
© Watches, the Operations of Men will not 
e prove them to be ſuperiour to Machines. 

„% To the ſecond Objection I anſwer, That 
«« if the Souls of Brutes are annihilated on the 
*« Diſſolution of their Bodies, then the proof 
of the natural Immortality of Mens Souls 
« from their Immateriality, tends not to prove 
that their Souls really be Immortal, be- 
s cauſe mere natural Immortality is not a Se- 

ej Scars og « curity 
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« curity from Annihilation, as is ſuppoſed in 
«© the Objedtion 22 f | 


To which. Mr. Clarke anſwers, That though 
ſenſible Crralures have certainly ſomet bing in them 


that is Immaterial, yet it does not at all follow, 


eit ber that they muſt needs be annihilated upon the 


Diſſolution of their Bodies, or elſe be capable of 
Eternal Happineſs as well as Man. This is juſt 
ſuch an Argument as if a Man ſhould conclude, 
that whatſoever is not exactly like himſelf, can 


therefore have no Being at all, The Strength of 


this Anſwer lies in my ſuppoſing either a Ne- 
ceſſity of Annihilation of the Souls of Brutes on 
the Diſſolution of their Bodies, or elſe that 
they become capable of Eternal Happineſs as 
well as Man ; which ſhould I allow to be what 
I intended, yet it would net be juſt ſuch an Ar- 
gument as if a Man ſhould conclude, that what- 
ſoever is not exactly like himjelf can therefore have 
no Being at all; becauſe it does not place an 
Oppoſition between a Capacity of the Soul's 
Eternal Happineſs, and not exiſting at all, but 
between a Capacity of Eternal Happineſs, and 
not exiſting after the Diſſolution of their Bo- 
dies. And therefore though it may follow from 
the Argument, that whatever Immaterial Being 
has not a Capacity of Eternal Happineſs can- 
not exiſt after the Diſſolution of the Body to 
which it was joined; yet it by no means follows, 
That no Immaterial Being or Soul can exiſt ar 
all, unleſs it has a Capacity of Eternal Hap- 
pineſs as well as Man; or, in Mr. Clarke's 
words, is not exattly like bimſelf as to that Ca- 
pacity. But it was very far from my Intention 
to argue, that there was either a Neceſſity of 
the Annihilation of the Souls of Brutes on the 
Diſſolution of their Bodies, or elſe that hey 
WO 
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ſelf, That the Souls of Brutes ſha 


of his LETTER to Mr. Dod well. 


would be capable of Eternal Happineſs as well 
as Man; but only to argue either the Neceſſity 
of Annihilation ſome time or other, or elſe that 
Brutes would be capable of Eternal Happineſs 
as well as Man. For when I „ pen to my 

be annibilated 
with the Diſſolution of their Bodies, I conſidered, 
that thoſe who would ſuppoſe an Annihilation 
of the Souls of Brutes, would be moſt likely 


to pitch on the Diſſolution of the Body 'as the 


proper Term or Period for the Exiſtence of 
their Souls, as I could ſhow from the ſeveral 
Anſwerers of Mr. Dodwell ; who only from his 
ſuppoſing the Soul to be naturally mortal, 
though capable of Immortality, conclude the 
time of the Diſſolution of the Body the proper 
time for the actual Mortality of the Soul. And 
therefore I crave leave to underſtand Mr. Clarke's 


ble Creatures have certainly in them ſomething 
that is Immaterial ; yet it does not at all follow 
either that they muſt needs be annihilated, or olſe 
that they muſt be capable of Eternal Happineſs as 
well as Man, To which J reply, That ſince Mr. 
Clarke does allow, that all the-ſenſible Creatures 
in the Univerſe are not mere Machines, by ac- 
knowledging that they have all ſomething in them 
that is Immaterial, I deſire him to tell me, con- 
ſiſtently with the Principles of his foregoing 
Argument for the natural Immortality of the 
thinking Immaterial Being in us, what elſe re- 


Argument after this manner, That though all 
70 


mains reaſonable, but that they be wn * 
ſe be 


ſometime or other to be annihilated; or e 
ſuppoſed capable of Eternal Happineſs as well 
as Man: for they having ſomething Immaterial 
in them, muſt, according to Mr. Clarke, for 
ever, without Annihilation, enjoy the Power 


of 
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of Perception; and if they muſt have for ever 
a Power of Perception, they muſt have either 
agreeable or diſagreeable Perceptions; and if 
they muſt have either agreeable or diſagreeable 
Perceptions, they muſt be ſuppoſed capable of 
eternal agreeable Perceptions, unleſs Mr. Clarke 
will ſay, that they are only Ihe of an eter- 
nal Mixture of agreeable and diſagreeable Per- 
ceptions, or only capable of eternal diſagreed. 
ble Perceptions: which, ſince they are unrea- 
ſonable Suppoſitions, and would deſtroy all 
proof of Man's Capacity for a happy Immorta- 
lity from the Argument now in queſtion, I dare 
ſay he will not affirm. F 

My laſt Objection therefore cleared from all 
doubifulneſs ariſing from Expreſſion, and to 
which I ſhould be glad to receive a good An- 
ſwer, ſtands thus, That if from the Power of 
Think ing we can prove the Immateriality of 
the Soul of Man, and from its Immateriality 
prove its natural Immortality, and conſequently 
its Capacity of Eternal Happineſs; the Power 
of Thinking muſt prove the Immateriality of 
the Souls of Brutes, the Immateriality of their 
Souls muſt prove their natural Immortality, 
and conſequently their Capacity of Eternal 
Happineſs. If it be ſuppoſed that the Souls of 
Brutes may be fometime or other annihilated, 
then this Argument is not uſeful to the End 
for which it is intended ; becauſe natural Im- 
mortality will then be no proof of the real 
Immortality of the Soul of Man. 


POST: 


of his LeTTER'to Mr. Dodwell. 


CINCE the finiſhing this Reply to Mr. 
Clarke, IJ have met with Mr. Milless Anſwer 
to Mr. Dodwell's Epiſtolary Diſcourſe ; in the 
Preface whereof he has endeavoured to defend 
Mr. Clarke's Argument for the Immateriality and 
Natural Immortality of the Soul againſt my Ob- 
jections, but upon Principles which intirely 
overthrow it, and by putting ſuch a Senſe on 
Mr. Clarke's Words as is inconſiſtent with what 
Mr. Clarke underſtands by them in his Defence, 


As for inſtance, Mr. Milles ſays, If that which Preface, 
thinks within” us be extended, it muſt conſiſt of P- S. 
Paris; and that by Individual Being, in Mr. P. 7. 


Clarke's Reaſoning, we are to underſtand an un- 


extended Being: And again, That 1 did not rightly p. 10. 


apprebend Mr. Clarke, when I ſaid Extenſion 
was not excluded by him out of his Idea of Imma- 
teriality. Whereas Mr. Clarke is ſo far from 
objecting any ſuch miſtake to me, and from 
ſuppoſing, That if that which thinks in us be ex- 
tended, it muſt conſiſt of Parts, that in the fourth 
Article of his Defence he argues. with me as 
not miſtaking his Meaning, by allowing Ex- 
tenſion not toe excluded out of his Idea of Imma- 
teriality, and gives up his Argument, in caſe 1 
prove that whatever is finitely extended muſt 
conſiſt of Parts; that is, prove what Mr. Milles 
grants to be true, and inſiſts on in Defence of 
Mr. Clarke, Therefore inſtead of returningany 
articular Anſwer to Mr. Miless Obſervations, 

i refer him for Satisfaction to Mr. Clarke's De- 
fence, where he may not only ſee that he has 
miſtaken Mr. Clarke's Meaning, but that Mr. 
3 S Clarke's 
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ARE ITI to Mr. Clarke's Defence 
Clarke's Argument cannot be defended by him 
till he retracts his Preface: For if an Immate- 
rial Being or Soul be, according to Mr. Clarke, 
an extended Being, and yet indiſcerpible both 
by the Powers of Nature and the Power of 
God, then Mr. Milles's Aſſertions, That if that 
which thinks in us be extended, it muſt conſiſt of 
Parts, and that it is impoſſible that what has 
Parts ſhould be the Subject of Thought, do over- 
throw Mr. Clarke's Demonſtration of the Im- 
materiality of the Soul; for if whatever is ex- 
tended muſt conſiſt of Parts, and if that which 
conſiſts of Parts cannot think, then Mr Clarke's 
Immaterial Being cannot think, and conſe- 

uently the Immateriality of the Soul, in Mr. 
Clarke's Senſe, is deſtroyed by Mr. Milles's De- 
fence : and therefore if Mr. Milles undertakes 


again Mr. Clarke's Defence, he muſt firſt re- 


tract this Principle in his Preface, That if that 
which thinks in us be extended, it muſt conſiſt of 
Parts, before he can demonſtrate the Indiſcer- 
pibility of an extended Being; that is, before 
he can prove the Immateriality and Natural 
Immortality of the Soul, in Mr. Clarke's 


| Senſe. | 
Though Mr. Miles has thus egregiouſly mil- | 
taken Mr. Clarke, yet it is but * 4 to ſer the 


Reader ſee the Reaſon he aſſigns why Mr. Clarke 
muſt underſtand by Immaterial Being, Unex- 
tended Being. The Remarker, ſays he, bas done 
Mr. Clarke a great. deal of wrong in ſaying be 
does not exclude Extenſion out of the Idea of Im- 
materiality ; ſince it is plain our Argument would 
bave no force, but upon ſuppoſition that the imma- 
terial thinking Subſtance within us is proved not 


to be extended. For which Argument I ſhall 
not return him the Civility he beſtows on me, 


of his LET TIR to Mr. Dod well. 


in ſuppoſing that 1 deſpiſe Logick, but take the P. 16. 


Liberty to attribute it to a more indiſputable 
Cauſe, notwichſtanding he has the Modeſty to 


ſay, He has taken the Liberty to imitate the great P. 22: 


Mr. Chillingworth throughout his Treatiſe,” . © 

As Mr. Milles does not ſufficiently agree with 
Mr. Clarke in Principles, in order to defend 
him; ſo Mr. Milles and I are not ſufficiently 
agreed in common Principles to diſpute with 
one another. In a Matter of Speculation it is 
not the Authority of Tully himſelf, could his 


Opinions be known (I ſay could they be known, 


becauſe he does not — tell us on what ſide 
he is in his Philoſophical Dialogues ) nor all the 
Philoſophers that ever lived, much leſs the 
Fathers of the Church, that has any weight 
with me. It is Reaſon alone, from what hand 
ſoever it comes, to which I am ready to pay 
my Submiſſion, and it is by that alone that 
Mr. Clarke and I p ſe to be determined : 
and therefore when Mr. Miles urges no other 
Argument to prove the Power of Thinking in- 
ſeparable from Immaterial Being, but by ſay- 


ing, The Power of Thinking has been always p. 16,17. 


looked upon, and is now by every one acknowledged 
to be a neceſſary Property of Immateriality; 1 


think it fruitleſs to contend with a Man who 


knows not that the Queſtion between Mr. Clarke 
and me is not a Queſtion that depends on the 
Opinion of any Man, nor that Mr. Clarke pro- 
poſed only by the Argument I have examined to 
demonſtrate the Immateriality and Natural Im- 
mortality of the Soul by Reaſon. In ſhort, his 
arguing from Fact is as foreign to the Matter, 
as if I ſhould uſe ſome topical Arguments to 
prove the Fathers profound Philoſophers, when 
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that Queſtion can only be determined by an 


Induction of particular Paſſages out of theit 
Works, to which end Ms. fre and Mr. 
Dodwell's Writings may perhaps be allowed 
very uſeful. | 
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A Second 
DEFENCE 


ARGUMENT, Oc. 


SIX, 


N abſtract and Metaphyſical Specu- 
A lations, it is hardly poſſible that 
any thing ſnould ever be ſo clearly 
ous expreſſed, or ſo ſtrongly proved ; 
Lab dut Thoſe who are not very much 

TI verſed in ſuch Enquiries, will per- 
petually be apt to miſ-apprehend what is faid ; 
and Men of Wit and Parts will always be able 
to raiſe new Difficulties, and perplex their Read- 
ers with intricate and endleſs Diſputations. 

Since you have not thought fit in your Reply, 
to offer any new Arguments, but only to urge 
again the ſame Objections which you had before 
advanced, againſt what I perſuade my ſelf 1 
have already explained _ as much Clearneſs 

| 2 as 
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as can reaſonably be expected in Queſtions of 
this Nature ; I think I might very well, with- 
out entering into any further Debate, have now 
left it wholly to the judicious and impartial 
Reader, to conſider and determine with himſelf 

on which fide the greateſt Strength of Reaſon 
and Argument lies. Nevertheleſs, the Can- 
dour and Ingenuity with which you have writ- 
ten, have once mote: engaged me to endeavour” 
to give you Satisfaction in this matter; by 
pointing out to you ſome of the principal In- 
ſtances, wherein you ſeem either to have mif- 
taken the Queſtion it ſelf, or to have miſunder- 
ſtood my Argument upon it. But hereafter, 
unleſs any new Objections ſhall be propoſed, 
and not merely Repetitions and ingenious Re- 
... Preſentations of the former Difficulties, you 
muſt excuſe me if I think not my ſelf obliged ' 
to do ſo any more. | 
In repeating my Anſwer to your firſt Objec- 
* Reply, tion, you cite my Words thus; * To' ſuppoſe 
peg. 112 any Power or Quality of this kind, ariſing from, 
or belonging to the. ſeveral Paris of which the 
Whole conſiſts, is a direct and expreſs Contradiction: 
Whereas my Words. were; To. ſuppoſe any 
Power or Quality of this kind ariſing from or be. 
' longing to | any whole Syſtem of Matter, without 
belonging to ] the ſeveral Parts of which the Whole 
T Defente, conſiſts, is a direct and expreſs Contradiction f. I 
Pee 95. mike no queſtion but this is only a Fault of the 
Preſs in your Reply. Yet it was pi oper to take 
notice of it, becauſe perhaps every Reader will 
not be at the Pains to compare the Books; and 
it happens, as the Paſſage ſtands in your Cita- 
tion to give a very diſadvantagious Repreſen- 
tation of my Senſe. 4 
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of the Terms *, I cannot ſee any Reaſon, * Rey. 


( unleſs it be to perplex the Reader with a new 
Queſtion, M beſber the Soul always Actually thinks 
or not, which is wholly foreign to the Mares 
at preſent in Diſpute ;) 1 cannot ſee any Rea- 
ſon, I ſay, why you ſhould affirm that Conſci- 
ouſneſs cannot be properly imployed to ſignify the 
ſame thing with a Power of Thinking, unleſs by a 
Power ef Thinking, be underſtood, not a Capacity 
to Think, but Afual Thinking, For, the thing 
to be proved, being This, that a Diviſible 
Subſtance is not capable of a Power of Think- 
ing; what difference can it make, whether by a 
Power of Thinking you underſtand aZual Think- 
ing, or a Capacity to think? For I preſume 
you will not deny, but whatever is proved in- 
capable of actual Thinking, is alſo proved inca- 
pable ( pardon the Expreſſion) of a Capacity of 
Thinking; and whatſoever is proved incapable 


page 112, 


113 · 


of a Capacity of Thinking, is alſo proved inca- 
pable of adtual Thinking, Wherefore there was 


no need of indeavouring at this time to per- 
plex and multiply the Queſtion by any ſuch 
diſputable Diſtinction; Which kind of Diffi- 
culties, foreign to the thing at preſent under 
Conſideration, they who are deſirous to come 
at Truth, and to come at it the neareſt Way, 
ought always very carefully to avoid. 


Conſciouſneſi, in the moſt ſtrict and exact Senſe 
of the Word, ſignifies neither a Capacity of 


Thinking, nor yet Actual Thinking, but the Re- 


flex At by which I know that I tbint, and tbat 


my Thoughts and All ions are my own and not Ano- 
tber s. But in the preſent 1 the Rea · 
der needs not trouble himſelf with this Nicety 


of Diſtinction 3 but may underſtand it indiffe- 
| L 3 rently 
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rently in all or any of theſe Significations ; be- 
cauſe the Argument proves univerſally, that 
| Matter is neither capable of this Reflex AF, 
nor of the firſt Direct A, nor of the Capacity 
of Thinking at all. * | 
By an Individual Power I mean (in the Senſe 
that Logicians commonly uſe the Word Indivi- 
dual when they oppoſe it to Specifick, ) ſuch a 
Power as is really and truly in the Nature of 
the Thing it ſelf Oue Power, in oppoſition to 
its being ſuch merely in our ab/ira? Complex 
Notion, For Inftance: When I ſpeak of my 
own Conſciouſneſs, and call it an Individual 
Power; I mean thereby to expreſs that it is 
really and truly one undivided Conſciouſneſs, 
and not a Multitude of diſtin& Conſciouſneſſes 
added together : But when I ſpeak of the Blue- 
neſs, (ſuppoſe ) or Redneſs, or Sweetneſs of a 
Body, as of a /ingle Power belonging to that 
Body; it is evident I can mean only, that it is 
ſuch merely in the abſtraf# Complex Notion or 
Idea J frame in my Mind; that is, in the ſame 
Senſe as we ſay an Army or a City is One; But 
that really Sy 
Blueneſſes, Redneſſes, or Sweetneſſes; or ra- 
ther (to ſpeak ſtrictly and properly) a vaſt 
Multitude of ſuch Parts as excite in us the Sen- 
ſations of Blueneſs, Redneſs, or Sweetneſs. Now 
the thing to be proved, was that ſuch an In- 
dividual Power as Conſciouſneſs, cannot poſ- 
ſibly inhere in or reſult from a diviſible Sub- 
ſtance. And this I did prove; not by defining 
or ſuppoſing an Individual Power to be a Power 
that cannot poſſibly inbere in, or reſult from a di- 
viſible Subſtance ; (which would indeed have 
been a Begging of the Queſtion 3) but by de- 
monſtrating, that it would neceſſarily am; A 
| plain 


indeed it is a vaſt Multitude of 
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plain and direct Contradiction, for any Power 
which is really One and not Many, (ſuch as 
your ſelf acknowledged Conſciouſneſs to be, by 
confeſſing it does not reſide in the ſingle and 5g. 116. 
ſeparate Parts of the Brain,) to inhere in or 
reſult from a diviſible Subſtance. Wherefore it 
is altogether without Reaſon, that you endea- 
vour to perplex your Reader by telling him 
that Þ a Syſtem of Matter being ſuppoſed to conſiſt + pag. 113: 
of Parts, and Thinking being ſuppoſed to be a 
Power incapable of reſiding in a Being that con. 
fiſts of Parts, the Queſtion of Matters Thinking 
will amount to this, Whether that which cannot 
think, can think; When you well know that I 
made uſe of no ſuch Suppoſition, but endea- 
voured to prove, ( and, I hope, have proved 


with ſome Strength and Clearneſs ) what you 


ſeem to inſinuate as if I only ſuppoſed. 


I. Toa reply to my Anſwer to your firſt Ob- 
jection; that || it is nothing elſe but Argumen- f pag. 114; 


tum ad Ignorantiam : that in enumerating the ſorts 
of Powers or Qualities of Matter, I ſuppoſe that 
a Syſtem of Matter has and can have only Powers 
of one fort or kind, ſuch as Magnitude and Mo- 
tion, which are only the Sum or Aggregate of 
Powers of the ſame kind; Which, what is it elſe 
but to argue, That becauſe we know of no other 
Powers of a different kind in Matter from Mag- 
nitude and Motion, therefore it Has and Can have 
no other Powers? Now I cannot think, Sir, but 
a Man of your Underſtanding, if you pleaſe to 
conſider the Matter a ſecond time, will find ic 
is by no means Argumentum ad Ignorantiam. 
For if a. Disjunction be complete, (as that in 
which I enumerate the ſeveral forts of Powers 


E 4 you 
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ou ought to have proved that another Mem- 
er could be added to it, to ſhow that it was 
not 3) it contains in it all the poſſible Particu- 
ats,..as well the anknotvn, as thoſe that are ever 
ſo well known. For how many Particulars ſoe- 
ber he ſuppoſed to be unknown, and how im- 
poſſible — it be ſuppoſed to come at the 
Knowledge of thoſe Particulars; yet if the 
Heads or Kinds be rightly diſtributed, they 
mult of Neceſſity contain under them all the 
unknown EEE 3 „ 3 roſe that 
are the maſt known, All the poſſible Qualities, 
I ſaid, or Powers of Matter, ( aha. xr ans 
or «unknown, ) muſt of Neceſlity be either Qua- 
lities really inbering inthe Subjeft it ſelf to which 
they are oeribed ; or Modes produced by it in ſome 
other Subject; or elſe mere abſtrati Names ſigni- 
Fying certain Powers or Effects that do not pro- 
perly reſide in any Subject at all. Now if this 
Disjunction be true; and Thinking be at all a 
Quality or Power of Matter; and be confeſſed 


not to belong to either of the two latter ſorts; 


it muſt of neceſſity { how unknown ſoever the 
Nature of it be otherwiſe ſuppoſed to be,) be 
included in the former. And then the Argu- 
ment holds unanſwerably good; that Thinking, 
( or, if you pleaſe to imagine any other even 
yet more abſtruſe Qualities or Powers of Mat- 
ter, even theſe alſo.) as well as Magnitude 
and Motion, which I inſtanced in; and what- 
ever elle may be reducible to this Kind; by 
truly and really inhering in the Subject it ſelf; 


mult of neceſſity inhere in all and every one of 


the Particles of the Syſtem, taken ſingly as 
well as together. Becauſe, as I ſaid before, to 
ſuppoſe any Power or Quality of this kind, 


ariſing from, or belonging to any W 
i : or 
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of Matter, without belonging to the ſeveral 


Paris, of which that whole conſiſts, is a direct 
and exprefs Contradiction: It is ſuppoſing 
either an Univerſal to exiſt, without Particu; 
lars; or an Efe# to be produced without a 
Cauſe, or to have more in it than was in the 
Cauſe ; or that a Quality is by the Power of 
God made fo to ariſe out of Nothing, as to 
be ſuperadded to a Subjer?, and to ſubſiſt with- 
out inhering in that Subject to which it is at 
the ſame time ſuppoſed to belo 
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ng. | 
To this you reply, that #0 77 a Power *pag. 116. 


ariſing from Matter, without belonging to the Parts 
of which the Whole conſiſts ; is not to ſuppoſe an 
Univerſal to exiſt without Particulars, but a Par- 
ticular Power exiſting, to which ſeveral Particu- 
lar Powers contribute; as every Man is a Parti- 
cular Man though various Powers are neceſſary 
to conſtitute bim of that Species. But, Sir, if 
the Whole or Reſult, which you call a Parti- 
cular Power, be entirely and Specifically diffe- 
rent from all and every one of the particular 
Powers contributing to itz as Thinking mani- 
feſtly is, from all the Powers of Particles not 
indued with Thought; you will find, if you pleaſe 
to conſider it carefully, that it is as certain and 
evident as any Aritbhmetical Demonſtration, that 
ſuch a Particular Power is a bole bigger than 


all its Parts; a Whole, that contains ſomething 


in it beſides All and every one of its Paris; 
that is, I think, an-Univer/al without Particu- 
lars. It is exactly as if you ſhould aſſert, that 
a Smell and a Colour could be joined together 
to make up a Sound; or as if Hardneſs and Fi- 
gure could be the Particulars contributing to 
conſtitute a Motion. A Man, if you mean the 


whole Man, the Thinking Perſon; (as th 


Reader may be apt to think you do ; ) and ſup- | 


_ poſe 
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| Poſe him to be conſtituted of mere Matter, 
whoſe ſingle Particles are none of them indued 
with Thought; is ſuch a contradictory Whole: 
But if you mean, (as you ſeem to do,) the 
Body only, with its Mechanical Powers; then 
there is nothing in it, differing from the Pow- 
ers of the ſingle Parts; except only the bare 
Name, the Abſtract Notion of its being a 
Whole; which is a complex Idea in our Mind; 
but in the Thing it ſelf it is nothing at all, 
but its being the Sum of the Magnitudes, Fi- 
- gures, and Motions of all the ſeveral Parts; 
from which conſtituent Parts no Whole can 
(without an evident ContradiCtion ) differ any 
otherwiſe, than as in Numbers a Thouſand dif- 
. fers from Ten Hundred, 'or as in Weights a 
Pound differs from Sixteen Ounces, or as an Ar- 
my differs from all the Men that compoſe it; 
that is, in nothing but the bare Name. 
Tou add: Neither is it a ſuppoſing an Effect 
produced without a Cauſe: For the different 
Powers in the ſingle and ſeparate Parts of a 
Syſtem of Matter, by — in one Operation or 
Prin to operate, are the Cauſe of the Exiſtence 
of that Power which did not exiſt in the Particles 
ſingly conſidered. And thus in thoſe Particles which 
compoſe the Brain, &c. Now here, Sir, Ireally 
cannot but wonder how a Gentleman' ſo well 
skilled in Philoſophy, as you are, can ſuffer 
himſelf to be impoſed upon by ſo very groſs 
and palpable a Fallacy. For though the diffe- 
rent Powers in the ſingle and ſeparate Parts of a 
Syſtem of Matter, (as, for inſtance, their Mag- 
nitude, Situation, Figure and Motion, ) may 
by uniting in one Operation or Power to ope- 
rate, be the Cauſe of the Exiſtence of another 
Power of the ſame Species, which did not exiſt M 
. the 
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the Particles ſingly conſidered ; that is, may 
conſtitute another Magnitude, another Figure, 


another Motion, than was in the ſingle Par- 
ticles; juſt as twenty different Numbers added 


together, conſtitute a new Number different 


from any of the Particulars: Yet thoſe Powers 
cannot, without an evident Contradiction, be 
the Cauſe of the Exiſtence of any other Power 
of a different Species; (as Thinking is confeſſedly 
of a different Species from Magnitude, Figure, 
Motion, or whatever other Properties may be- 
long to Untbinting Particles of Martter ; ) for 
the ſame Reaſon as the Addition of different 
Numbers in Arithmetick, cannot without a ma- 
nifeſt Contradiction, be the Cauſe of the Exi- 


ſtence of a Line or a Figure; or the Mixture 


of Taſtes, conſticute a Colour ; 'Namely, be- 
cauſe thus the Efes would contain more in it 
than was in the Cauſe ; that is, ſomething would 
without any Efficient, be produced out of 
Nothing. In like manner; though the diffe- 
rent Powers in the ſingle and ſeparate Parts of a 
Syſtem of Matter, ( their Magnitude ſ¹ppoſe, 
Situation, Figure and Motion,) may, by u- 
niting in one Operation or Power to operate, 


be the Cauſe of the Exiſtence of a Power 7o 
affect ſome foreign Subſtance, which Power did 


not exiſt in the Particles ſingly conſidered ; 


that is, certain Particles united, may prick the 


Skin and cauſe Pain, which the fingle ones 
could not do; or may ſtrike the Eye ſo as to 


excite the Senſation of Blue or Red, which the 


ſingle ones could not do ; Juſt as a Wedge may 


force it ſelf a Paſſage, where a Body of ſome- 


other ſhape could not : Yet thoſe Powers can- 
not, without an evident Contradiction, be the 


Cauſe of the Exiſtence of any new Quality 
5 really 
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really inbering in the Subject it ſelf ; ( as Thinking 
confeſſedly is a Quality really inhering in tbe 
Thinking Being it ſelf, and not barely an abſtra# 
Notion, or Power of affecting fome foreign Sub- 
ſtance;) for the ſame Reaſon as the ſharpning 
of the Point of a Needle cannot poſſibly be the 
Cauſe that the Needle it ſelf ſhould feel Pain. 

From hence it eaſily appears how defective 
your Similitude is “, when you ſay it is zo Con- 
tradiction to ſuppoſe a Power ariſing from Matter, 
without belonging to the Parts of ubich the 
Whole conſiſts ; no more than to conceive that a 
Whole is not the ſame with a Piece of a Clock; 
Wherein the Power reſulting from the different 
contributing Powers in the Syſtem, neither belongs 
to any Part of the Syſtem when conſidered by it ſelf, 
nor is it of the ſame ſort or kind with any Power 
in any part of the Syſtem, For that which you 
call the Power of a Clock, to ſhow the Time 
of the Day, is evidently nothing in the Clock 
it ſelf, but the Figure and Motion of its Parts; 
and conſequently not any thing of a different 
ſort or kind from the Powers inherent in the 
Parts: Whereas Thinking, if it was the Reſult 
of the Powers of the different Parts of the 
Machine of the Body, or of the Brain in par- 
ticular, would be - ſomething really inhering in 
the Machine it ſelf, ſpecifically different from 
all and every one of the Powers of the ſeveral 
Parts out of which it reſulted: Which is an 
expreſs Contradiction, a ſuppoling the Efe# to 
ha ve more in it than the Cauſe. And therefore, 
though you are pleaſed to make uſe of it as a 
Similitude; yet in reality this Power of Think- 
ing, which truly and properly inheres in its 
Subject, has not in any reſpect the leaſt Ap- 
pearance of likeneſs to the Power of a Clock to _ 
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the Time of the Day, which is merely an ab- 
ſftraft Complex Notion in the Man that beholds 
it, and nothing at all really in the Clock itſelf. 


In like manner, when you ſay * it may be pag. 116. 


conceived that there may be a Power in all thoſe 
Particles which compoſe the Brain, to contribute 
to the Aft of Thinking, before they are united un- 
der that Form ; though, while they are diſunited, 
they have no more of Conſciouſneſs, than any Being 
which produces Sweetneſs in us ( that is made up 
of Parts wherein different Powers inbere) when 
under a particular Form, has a Power to pro- 
duce Stoeeineſi in us, when its Parts are diſunited 
and ſeparated ; you fall again into the ſame 
Fallacy. For the Power of a Body to excite in 
us the Idea of Sweetneſs, is nothing elſe but a 
certain Figure and Motion reſulting from dif- 
ferent Figures and- Motions, of its original 
conſtituent Parts; juſt as the Power of a Pin 
to cauſe Pain in us, is nothing but its Motion 
and the ſharp Figure of its Point, reſulting 
from different Motions, Figures and Situations 
of its conſtituent Parts. And if the Effect of 
the Powers, by which the ſeveral Particles that 
compoſe the Brain, contribute (as your Phraſe 
is) to the Act of Thinking, was likewiſe only 
the exciting of certain Thoughts in ſomethin 
which was before a Thinking Subſtance, your Si- 
militude would have ſomething of likeneſs in 
it. But that Particles which in themſelves have 
no Thought, ſhould ever contribute any thing 
towards making the Subſtance, which they 
conſtitute, a Thinking Being; this I am ſure 
you can no more be able to clear from being 
an expreſs Contradiction; (though I doubt 
not but you can argue upon it as acutely as any 
One ;) than if you ſhould tindertdke to ers 
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that a Solid Maſs of Marble is made up of 
Particles, which without having any Solidity 
themſelves, contribute by other unknown 
Powers to conſtitute a Solid Maſs ; or that a 
Foot-ſquare of any Matter, is made up of 
Particles, which without having any Extenſion 
themſelves, contribute by other different and 
unknown Powers, to conſtitute an extended 
Solid Quantity. 8 | 

And here I cannot-but take notice, that be- 
ſides the Contradictions before- mentioned, you 
have, by chooſing to annex Conſciouſneſs to ſo 
flux a Subſtance as the Brain or the Spirits in it, 
fallen into another very great Abſurdity. For 
if the Brain or Spirits be the Subject of Con- 
ſciouſneſs; and the Parts of the Brain or Spi- 
rits be( as they certainly are, whatever _— 
may be made concerning any Original Solid 

Stamina of the Body,) in 7 = og flux and 
change; it will follow that That Conſciouſ- 
neſs, by which I not only Remember that certain 
Things were done many Years ſince, but alſo 


am Conſcious that they were done by Me, by the 


very ſame Individual Conſcious Being who now re- 
members them; it will follow, I ſay, that That 
Conſciouſneſs is transferred from one Subject 
to another; that is to ſay, that it is a real 

uality which ſubſiſts without inhering in any 
Subject at all. | | 

But to return to the Argument before us. 
You ſuppoſe that the Particles which compoſe 
the Brain, though themſelves void of Conſciouſ- 
neſs when taken ſingly, may yet by other dif- 
ferent Powers contribute towards the making 
up One Conſcious Whole, This I affirm to be, 


and I think I have proved to be, *an expreſs 


Contradiction; an aſſigning more to the Ef- 
2 


+ - 


of Magnitude, Figure and Motion together, are 


the Effect than is in it ſelf. And conſequently, 
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felt than was in the Cauſe ; a making the Whole. 
bigger than all its Parts, and Specifically diffe- 
rent from All and every One of them. The 
Occaſion, the common Ground and Founda- 
tion of Mens Erring in this whole Matter, I 
have elſewhere largely diſcovered; and ſhall - Demon. 
here repeat what I think may be ſufficient to I the Be- 
ſatisfy an inquiſitive and unprejudiced Perſon. _ 5 
« Whatever can ariſe from, or be compounded f G 
« of any Things; is ſtill only thoſe very Prop. 8. 
« Things, of which it was compounded : And Seck. 2. 

« if infinite Compolitions or Diviſions be made 
« eternally, the Things will ſtil] be but eter- 
aallyche ſame: And all their poſſible Ef- 

e fects, can never be any thing but Repetitions 
« of the ſame. For Inſtance: All poſſible 
«© Changes of Figure, are ſtill nothing but Fi- 
« oure: | All poſſible Variations, Compoſi- 
tions and Diviſions of Magnitude, are ſtill no- 
thing but Magnitude : ] * All poſſible Com- 
« poſitions or Effects of Motion, are till no- 
e thing but mere Motion: All Compoſitions 


ſtill nothing but Magnitude, Figure and Mo- 
tion: And how many other Qualities ſoever, 
known or unknown, the Particles of Matter be 
ſuppoſed to be indued with ; thoſe Qualities 
can never in any Compoſition or Diviſion 2 
duce any new Power ſpecifically different from 
themſelves, unleſs a Cay/e could give more to 


if the Matter of the Brain be the Subject in 
which Conſciouſneſs inheres, That Conſciouſ- 
neſs cannot poſſibly be the Reſult of any other : 
known or unknown Powers of the ſeveral con- 
ſtiruent Particles, but what muſt themſelves 
have been originally of the ſame Species, that 

| is 
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«© different from the Things o 


is to ſay, ſo many ſeveral Conſciouſneſſes. 
« That which has been apt to deceive Men in 
* this Matter, is this; that they imagine Com- 
pounds to be ſomewhat rally [ſpecifically 

which they 
„ are compounded. Which is a very great 
c Miſtake. For all the Things, of which 
« Men ſo judge; either, if they be really dif- 
« ferent, are not Compounds nor Effects of 
„ what Men judge them to be, but are ſome- 
cc thing totally diſtin& ; as when the Vulgar 
** thinks Colours and Sounds to be Properties 
< inherent in Bodies, when indeed they are 


purely Thoughts of the Mind: Or elſe, if 
they be really Compounds and Effects, then 


* they are not different, but exactly the ſame 
<< that ever they were; As when two Triangles 
* put together make a Square, that Square is 
«« ſtill nothing but two Triangles ; or when a 
„ Square cut in halves makes two Triangles, 
« thoſe two Triangles are ſtill only the two 
* halves of a Square z or when the Mixture of 
« Blue and Yellow Powder makes a Green, 
«© that Green is ſtill nothing but Blew and. Yel- 
<< low intermixt, as is plainly viſible by the 
„Help of Microſcopes: And in ſhort, every 
* thing by Compoſition, Diviſion or Motion 
js nothing elſe but the very ſame it was be- 
* fore, taken either in whole or by Parts, or in 
different Place or Order, [ ſo as to excite 
in our Minds different complex Notions, and oc- 
caſion new abſtra# Names of Things; but by 
no means to produce any new real Quality in 
the Things themſelves, ſuch as Conſciouſneſs is 
agreed to be, inhering truly and properly in 


the Subject it is aſcribed to.] 


The 
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The true State of this Caſe, ſeems in brief to 
be This. Sometimes we conſider one and the 
fame Quality of a Thing, in different Circum- 
ſtances and Reſpects, and with relation to other 
different Things; which relation may be changed 
by the Alteration or Removal of thoſe other 
things, and a new Effect be produced, without 
any alteration at all of the Thing it ſelf or any 
of its Qualities; and yet then we give it a new 
Name, and are apt to think that new Name a 
new Quality. Sometimes we conſider ſeveral 
ditinft Qualities of different parcels of Matter, 
together; and, becauſe fome new Effect is 
thereby occaſioned in ſome other Being, we 
give the imaginary I bole a new Name, and think 
that ne Denomination a new Quality. But with 
how little Reaſon this is done, will abundantly 
appeat by the following Inſtances. The ſame 
Particle of Matter, which makes a Point in 
the Surface of a Globe, may, by other Parts 
being ſhaved! off, become the Point of. the 
Angle of a Cube, without undergoing any alte- 
ration it ſelf 3 and produce an effect, which it 
could; not produce before: But is this truly a 
new Qyality or Power in the Point it ſelf? - Blue 
and Yellow Powder mingled. together, occaſion 
a new! Effect, and are called by a yew: Name, 
Green : But is this really a new Quality or Pow- 
er? Is it not plainly the ſame two Qualities, 
which they had when ſeparate, acting till 
diſt inctly, as appears in a Microſcope? That 
particular. and determinate Degree of Velocity in a 
Wheel, whereby it turns once round preciſely 
in Twelve Hours, is that which you call the 
Potuer f a Glotk to ſſiow the Time of the Day: 
And becauſe ſuch a determinate. Velocity; of 
Maack is akde vie of, by Ur for the Meaſyre 
07 | O 
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of Time, and has an abſtradt Name given it to 
expreſs that uſe ; is it therefore really a new 
Quality or Power diſtinct from the Motion it 
ſelf? And, to mention no more; When 3a 
Weight in one Scale of a Balance, does, by 
taking out part of the Weight that was in the 
other Scale, begin to pre ponderate, which it 
did not before; is this any new Quality or real 
Power in the Weight that is not altered, dif- 
ferent from what it had before? 

I ſhall obſerve but one Thing more upon this 
Head; and that is, that Whereas I affirmed 
every Power or Quality that is or can be inherent 
in any Syſtem of Matter, to be nothing elſe than 
the Sum or Aggregate of ſo many Powers or Qua- 
lities of the ſame kind inbering in ali the Paris; 
meaning that the Powers inhering in the ſeve- 
ral Parts, muſt be of the ſame Kind, or Species 
of that Power, which is the Reſult of the Whole ; 
you ſeem all along to underſtand it as if I had 
aſſerted, that the Powers or Qualities inhering 
in the ſeveral Parts, muſt needs be all of he 
fame Kind or Species one with another; Thereby 
diverting your Reader from the true Strength 
of the Argument, and perplexing him with 
that which has no relation to the Queſtion: 
For whether the Powers of the ſeveral Parts 
be all of the ſame kind one with another, or of 
ever ſo different kinds one from another; that 
which I affirmed, is ſtill equally certain and 
neceſſary ; that the Power of the Whole, be- 
ing but the Sum or Mixture of the Powers of 
the Parts, cannot poſſibly be of a different Rind 

< or Species from all the ſeveral Powers of the 
Parts, as Thinking is of neceſſity ſpecifically 

different from all and every one of the Powers, 

known or unknown, of Particles which are 

| "EO | confeſſed 
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confeſſed to be void of Thought. Wherefore 
when you ſay, be ought. to have demonſtrated, * pag. 114; 
if he would bave proved the Point be undertork 
to prove, that there can be no other Power in any 
Sytem of Matter, but what is the Sum or Ag- 
gregate of Powers of the ſame kind; And that 
+ till it is demonſtrated, that there can be no other 111. 
Power in any Syſtem of Matter, but what is the 
Sum or Aggregate of Powers of the ſame kind, it 
may as well be ſuppoſed that there are Powers of 
different kinds in different Particles of Matter; 1 
And that ir is . ſo far from being the Sum or Ag- pig. 115. 
gregate of Powers of the ſame kind, that the new 
Power will be the Sum or Aggregate of Powers of 
a different kind; And that || the Power of pag. 115. 
every Syſtem will not be the Sum of Powers of the 

ſame kind, but the Sum of Powers of different 

kinds : All this is entirely beſides the Purpoſe. 

Your Suppoſition, that the Matter of which « ;1;4. 

an Egg — 5 doth entirely conſtitute the young 

one; and that the Action of Senſation began under 

a particular Diſpoſition of the Parts by Motion, 

without the Addition of an Immaterial and Im- 

mortal Soul; is in every part contrary to all the 
Diſcoveries in Anatomy, and to all true Phi- 
loſophy: For ſo far is it from being true, that 

the Matter of the Egg, by any particular Diſ- 
poſition of its Parts by Motion, is formed 

into or entirely conſtitutes the young one, that it 

does not conſtitute it at all, not ſo much as the 

Body of it; but only ſerves it for nouriſoment 

and growth : It being as impoſſible that the 
Organized Body of a Chicken ſhoold by the 

Power of any Mechanical Motions be formed 

out of the unorganized Matter of an Egg ; as 

that the Sun, Moon and Stars, ſhould by mere 
Mechaniſm ariſe out of a Chaos. And nat 
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Senſation ſhould be added to it by ariſing from 
a particular Diſpoſition of the Parts by Motion, 
is ſtill more impoſſible; becauſe it is fuppoling 
ſomething to come out of that, in which it ne- 
ver was: Than which, nothing in the World 
can be a more expreſs Contraditjon. You 
think it ridiculous to recur to the Audition of 
an Immaterial and Immortal Soul: Let it be fo: 
I can as eaſily ſuppoſe, if you muſt needs have 
an Hypotheſis, that the immaterial Subſtance 
was not Added afterwards, but was in it from 
the Beginning, from the Time that the Semi- 
nal Principle it ſelf of the Organized Body 
was framed : And who ſhall tell us when That 
was? The deeper Diſcoveries every Age makes 
in Anatomy by Microſcopial Obſervations, the 
further all theſe things are found to be removed 


backwards from the Search and common No- 


tions even of the moſt inquiſitive Men. Sup- 
le therefore we could not frame any probable 
ypotheſis at all, when and how the immate- 
rial Principle of Senſation came in; yet why 
ought this to incline any Man to doubt - the 
Truth of a certain Proof which ſhows him that 
there Is ſuch a Principle; any more thin the 
Difficulty (which is altogether as great an one) 
of framing an Hypotheſis how and whence the 
Organized Body came, make him ditBcheve his 
Senſes which diſcover it to him? WI £76 
Lou tell me again,“ that I have not Fightly 
enumerated the know Potbers of Matter. To 
prove which Charge, you repeat what you had 
before ſaid, concerning Aggregties of Powers of 
the ſame kind; wherein I have already ſhown 
char you lay ſtreſs upon that whith is' wholly 


foreign to the Que lion. And whit you add 
5 


concerning the partixkular Tenture F Body, as 


being 


-_ 
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being ſomething that is different from the 
Magnitude and Motion of its Parts, and on 
which depend certain Powers, as the Power of 
the Eye, for inſtance, to he rated upon by ex- 
ternal Objects, and to contribute to the Ad 9 
Viſion ; which Power, becauſe it ceaſes wholly 
upon the leaſt Alteration of the Texture of any 
part of the Eye, it is evident does not inbere 
in the Paris of the Syſtem, in the ſame Senſe 
with Magnitude and Motion : This alſo is alto- 
ether foreign to the Queſtion. For the Eye; 
Power of Seeing, is not, as yur Argument 
ſuppoſes, one of thoſe Powers which I ranked 
under the 5ſt Head, that is, a Power which 
really inheres in the Syſtem, and conſequent] 

in all the Parts of it; But it is one of thoſ 

Powers which I called the :hirdort, viz, which 


are mere abſtrad Names ſignifying certain Powers - 


or Effetts which do not at all refide in the Subject. 
For the Eye does not See, in the ſame Senſe as 


the Thinking Subſtance Thinks,z But Seeing in the 


Eye, is what Magnetiſin is in the Load:ſtane ; 
not a real inherent Quality, but merely a Situa- 
tion of Parts and Pores, ſo as to be the Occa- 
ſion of an Effect wholly extrinſical to it ſelf, an 
Effect produced in ſome other Subſtance by 
Rays tranſmitted through the Pores of the 
Eye, juſt as the Magnetick Effluvia are through 
a Loadſtone, or Coin through a Sieve. So 
that you might exactly as well have compared 
the Power by which the Soul Thinks, to the 
Power by which a Sieve tranſmits. Corn, as to 
the Power by which the Eye ſees. 


You obſerve, * that Saying.Conſciouſneſs is an * pag. 120, 


individual Power, is but calling Conſciouſneſs by 
another Name, and not giving an account of what 
Conſciouſneſs is, or wherein it conſiſts ; which is 

3 requiſite 
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requiſite to demonſtrate from Conſciouſneſs, that 
Conſciouſneſs cannot be added to a Being that con- 
ſiſts of actually ſeparate and diftinft Parts. It is 
true, my affirming Conſciouſneſs to be an in- 
dividual Power, 1s not giving an account of 
what Conſciouſneſs is ; neither was it intended 
to be ſo. Every Man feels and knows by expe. 
rience what Conſciouſneſs is, better than any 
Man can explain it: Which is the Caſe of all 
ſimple Ideas: And it is not at all neceſſary to 
define more particularly what it is; but abun- 

dantly ſufficient that we know and agree what it 
is not, viz. that it is not a Multitude of diſtinct 
and ſeparate Conſciouſneſſes ; in order to prove 
that it does not and cannot inhere in a Being, 
that conſiſts of a Multitude of ſeparate and di- 


ſtint Parts. You your ſelf acknowledge that 


the Parts which conſtitute the Brain, are not 
ſeparately and diſtinctly conſcious; that is, that 
the Confciouſneſs of a Man, is not a Multitude 


of Conſciouſneſſes, but One. This is all that I 


ſuppoſe, when I call Conſciouſneſs an Individual 
Power; and from hence I think it is proved 
ſtrongly, that Conſciouſneſs cannot reſide in a 
Being that conſiſts of a Multitude of ſeparate 
and diſtint Parts: Becauſe if it could, it muſt 
neceſſarily follow, either that it would become 
a Multitude of diſtinet Conſciouſneſſes, con- 
trary to the Suppoſition which yoo your ſelf al- 
low ; or elſe that an Individual Quality of each 
ſingle Particle, would become the Individual 
Quality of every one of the reſt likewiſe, which 
is a Contradiction in Terms; or elſe, that the 


Conſciouſneſs would be one Power reſulting 


from the contributing Powers of all the ſeveral 
ſeparate and diſtinct Particles; in which caſe, it 
would be, as I have before proved in enume- 


rating 


ſuppoſing Sweetneſs to be in a Roſe. 
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rating the ſeveral kinds of Powers, a mere ab- 


ftraft Name or complex Notiog,and not a real Qua- 


lity reſiding in any ob at all, It is there- 


fore wholly without reaſon; that you ſay * Mr. * pag. 121. 


Clarke's calling Conſciouſneſs an Individual Power, 
in his Senſe of an Individual Power, is ſuppoſing 
that Matter cannot think ;, and that you inſinuate 


At your Reader, Þ that Conſciouſneſs being an Ins t ibid. 


ividual Power, in Mr. Clarke's Senſe of thoſe 
Words, is ſuppoſing that it is a Power which can 
only reſide in an Individual Being; to prove which 
he has not ſaid any thing, but barely by calling 
Conſciouſneſs an Individual Power. For an Indi- 
vidual Power, in my Senſe of the Word, does 
not mean in. tbe Definition a Power which can 
only reſide in an Individual Being; but it ſigni- 
fies One Power, in oppoſition to a Multitude ; 
and I have proved that ſuch a Power can only 
reſide in an Individual Being, (not by Sup- 
poſing it, but) by reducing the contrary Sup- 
poſition to an expreſs Contradiction. 


What you ſay again ., 8 RN þ pag. 122. 


and Aggregates of Powers of be ſame z is 
repeating the ſame Miſtake, which I have before 
ſhown you to have fallen into, in underſtanding 
Powers of the ſame kind with one another, in- 
ſtead of Powers of the ſame kind [ or Species] 
with the Mbole that reſults from them, _ © 
Lou are pleaſed to entertain your ſelf and 
your Reader ||, upon my accuſing you with 
Bur I hope 
this will appear very pardonable, fince it ſeem- 
ed neceſſary to me to underſtand you as I did, 


| becauſe I could not otherwiſe apprehend what 


you ſaid concerning it, to be pertinent to 
your purpoſe. For you compared the Power 
which reſults from the ſeveral Particles of a 
Roſe, without being in the Particles themſelves 


„ ſeparately 
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ſeparately and fingly'; to the Power which re- 
ſults from the ſeveral Particles of the Brain, 
without being in the Particles themſelves ſepa- 
rately and fingly : Now the Power which you 
ſay reſults from the Diſpoſition of the ſeveral 
Particles of the Brain, is Conſciouſneſs refiding in 
the Brain it ſelf : Either therefore by the Power 
reſulting from the Diſpofition of the ſeveral 
Particles of the Roſe, you muſt mean Something 
refiding likewiſe in the Roſe it felf ; or elſe your 
Similitude is not at all parallel. Now that 
Power which reſides in the Roſe it fel, as 
Conſciouſneſs does in the Brain, and yet belongs 
not to the ſeveral conſtituent Particles of the 
Roſe, can neither be Magnitude, nor Figure, nor 
Motion, (for theſe belong to the ſeveral Parts 


firgly ; ) nor Texture, (for That, ſo far as it 


differs from the former, is nothing but a mere 
abſtraf Notion, and nothing really in the thing 
it ſelf) but muſt be either Sweetneſs it ſelf, or 
ſomething elſe equally unintelligible and inex- 
Plicable. If you will fay you mean a Power 
not reſiding in the Roſe at all, but teſulting 
from it, then, (beſides that, as T ſaid before, it 
is not pertinent to your pur poſe,) what is this, 
hut ſuppofing a Power fubfiſting without any 
Subject at all? a nere Name? | 

In my Aſſertion, that the Powers in a * 
are nothing elſe but a Number of /imilar Mo- 


* pag. 123. tions or Figures, you“ tell me there are two 
things to be proved. iſt, That the mere Figure 


and Motion of the Parts of a Roſe, do produce, or 
are ibe ſole external Cauſe of the Senſation cauſed 
by them.” 2dly, That thoſe Motions and Figures 
are perfectly ſimilar. By Similar, I meant that 
they were ſo far Similar, as the Smell or Colour 
of the Roſe was ſimilar or homogeneous: But 

* | . Whether 
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. whether they be /imilar, or no, is of no con- 
U cern at all in the preſent Queſtion, unleſs you 
[= ſtill continue iff your former Miſtake about 


u Powers of the ſame kind with one another, — 
1] of with the Whole.” And as to the other th 
2 which you fay wants proof; 1 1 — 5 — 15 

r peal to your ſelf, whether you can find or 2 
il ceive any thing ce 1 in the Roſe. which can be 


25 the Cauſe of our Senſation, befides the mere 

Ir Magnitude, Figure, Situation, and perhaps Mo- 

it tion of its Parts. 

5 You find fault with me * for aſſerting, chat * pag. 123; 
8 Gravitation is the Effect of the continued and 
E regular Operation of ſome other Being on Mat- 

T ter; whereas, you think, it does not appear but 

s that Matter ravitates by virtue of Powers ofigt- 

it nally placed in it by God, and is now left to it felf 

e to af by thoſe Original Powers, This Opinion 

g of yours, I cannot but think, Sir, to be a great 

Ir Miſtake in your Philoſophy. For when a 

(= Stone that was at Reft, does of it ſelf, upon itz 

Tr Support being removed, begin to fall down- 

g ward; what is it that cauſes the Stone to begin 

it to moye? Is it poſſible to be an Effect produced 

55 without a Cauſe? Is it impelled without any Im- 

y peller? Or can a Lam or Power, that is to ſay, 

a nere abſtraft Name or complex Notion, and not 
ſe any real Being, impel a Stone and cauſe it to 
)- begin to move? In any other Caſe you would 
v0 not doubt but this implied an abſolute Contra- 
re diction, 

Ir 

2 II. When in my Anſwer to your ſecond ob- 
2 jection, J ſaid that tho the Want of Indivi- 
at duality is indeed the ſole Reaſon urged in the 
Ir preſent Argument, why a Syſtem of Matter can- 


at not think; yet that it ought not therefore _ 


” 4 
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ſaid that Inviduality is the only thing required, 
to render a Being a proper Subject of a Power 


of N ( Becauſe I would not exclude 
rgu 


pag. 125. 


+ pag. 128. 


any other ment, by which other inquiſitive 
Perſons might prove other Conditions alſo, as 
well as —— to be neceſſary Requi- 
fites in order to a Subject's being capable of 
Thinking :) You hereupon make the following 
Remark ; Upon this I obſerve that Mr. Clarke 
owns the Truth of my Reaſoning, upon the Suppo- 


fition, that Individuality is only required by him in 


4 Subjed of a Power of Thinking ; (you ſhould 
have added; and upon Suppoſition alſo, that 
a Particle of Matter, could be truly an Indi- 
vidual ; ) but denies that ] have any reaſon to infer 
that Individuality is only required, from the Want 
of Individuality*s being the ſole Reaſon urged why 
a Syſtem of Matter cannot have à Power of Think- 
ing; Which I cannot belp thinking to be all one, 
till there is a Differences aſſigned between only re- 
2 in the preſent Argument, and the ſole 
eaſon urged in the preſent Argument, Now 
This is a very unfair Obſervation: Becauſe the 
Difference to be aſſigned, and which I did aſ- 
ſign expreſsly, was between the ſole Reaſon ur- 
ged in the preſent Argument, and what was only 
required ( not in the preſent but) in any new Ar- 
gument which Others might make uſe of. 


HI. The Queſtion concerning the Alterati- 
ons of the Modes or Qualities of Immaterial Be- 
ings, ſeem indeed to have ſome Difficulties in it, 
but not ſuch as any way affect our preſent Ar- 
gument. The Thing you objected was, that 
though the Subſtance of the Soul were proved 
to be both Immaterial and Immortal, yet it 
would not follow that it muſt be an Immortal! 

| Thinking 


r cums 7 FF W LY 


and Natural Immortality of the Soul. 
Thinking Subſtance, becauſe its Thinking might 
periſh, though its Subſtance did not. To this L 
replied 3 that the Power of Thinking could no 
more be deſtroyed by any Natural Power, than 
the Subſtance it ſelf; becauſe the Qualities or 
Modes of any Subſtance not being alterable 
otherwiſe, than by ſome alteration in the Sub- 
ſtance it ſelf; ir is manifeſt that an Indiſcerpible 
Subſtance not being it ſelf alterable by any na- 
tural Power, it muſt follow that neither can 
any of its Qualities be altered by any natural 
Power. When therefore I ſaid, that all its Qua- 
lities and Modes are utterly incapable of being 
affected in any meaſure, or changed in any de- 
gree, by any Power of Nature; you had no 
reaſon to underſtand this, as if I had aſſerted, 
that an Indiſcerpible Subſtance could not be 
ated upon at all by any Power of Nature; But 
my Meaning was, that it could not be ſo acted 
upon, as to deſtroy, change or alter any of its in- 
herent Qualities or Powers; which was all that 
the Thing in Queſtion required me to prove. 
And that this was my Meaning, you might have 
underſtood from the Compariſon I uſed, of the 
original and perfectly ſolid Particles of Mat- 
ter. For as thoſe Particles, being, (not abſo- 
lutely in themſelves, but) to any Power of 
Nature, indiſcerpible; are evidently incapable 
of having any of their Qualities or Properties 
altered in any meaſure dy any Power of Na- 
ture; that is, their Figure, their Magnitude, 


their Hardneſs, and all the reſpective Etfects or 
Powers depending upon theſe, can by no natu- 
ral means be changed; and yet you could not 


imagine me to mean, but theſe Particles might 
be adled upon, might be ſtruck by each other, 
might be removed this way or that way, up- 

72 2 | wards 
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wards or downwards; all which makes no real 
alteration in them: So an indiſcerpible imma- 
terial thinking Subſtance, though it may be 
transferred from one part of the Univerſe to 
another, though it may be acted upon by a 
Multitude of things, though it may have dif- 
ferent Idea's — nted to it, though the Or- 
gans of the Senſes may at times tranſmit diffe- 
rent Species, or hinder them from being tranſ- 
mitted to it; yet all this makes no real Altera- 
tion either in the Subſtance or its inherent 
Powers; nor can its Power of Thinking (which 
was the Thing in Queſtion ) be deſtroyed or 
altered by theſe or any other natural Powers; 
any more than the Mobility or Hardneſs of the 

original perfectly ſolid Particles of Matter can 

be deftroyed by any of their Actings one upon 
another. | 

There is ſtill leſs weight in what you add; 

® pag. 128. Now ill Mr. Clarke has a compleat Idea of both 

ports of Beings, [ Material or Immaterial, ] and 

of their Powers aud Operations one on another; it 

is impoſſible for him, in Many ReſpeRs, to tell how 

far they can affect one another's Operations. This 

is true indeed ; but what follows from it ? Be- 

cauſe, in Many Reſpects, I cannot tell how far 

they can affect one another's Operations; does 

it therefore follow, that I cannot in any reſpelt 

tell wherein they cannot affect one anather's 

Operations? All that I pretend to, is to deny 

the Poſſibility of ſuch Effects, as plainly im- 

ply a Contradiction; and this, J preſume, I 

may be allowed to do, though I were in mf 

reſpelts ignorant how far Material and Immate- 

rial Beings can affect one another. 

As to-the Power of God to deſtroy any Mode 

or Quality in an immaterial — Sub- 

P ance, 


ſtance, I ſaid nothing concerning it, neither is 
our Queſtion at all concerned in it. But fince 
you have thought fit to put the Queſtion whe- 
ther, according to my Principles, God can de- 
ſtroy a Mode or Quality in an Immaterial Be- 
ing, without making ſome alteration in the 
Subſtance it ſelf ; I cannot but take notice, 
that all the Anſwers you have made for me to 
this Queſtion, are ſuch as I cannot approve, and 
that therefore I am not concerned in any of 
their Conſequences. The Anſwer I would make 
for my ſelf, is, that ſuppoſing God to deftroy 


any Mode or Quality in an Immaterial Being, 


it is reſonable to imagine that he muſt do it 

making ſome ſuch Mterations in that Subſtance, 
as may be analogous or equivalent to altering 
the Diſpoſition of the' Parts in 4 Material Sub- 


fance. But you ought not to have jumbled “ *pag. 129 
theſe two things together, (which I carefully 30. 


diſtinguiſhed) by ſuppoſing me to anſwer, that 
God muſt do it by making an Alteration in the 
Parts of the Immaterial Subſtance ( to which it is 
not proper to aſcribe any Parts, ) and thence 
conchuging that an Immaterial Subſtance is as 
diſcer fible by the Power of God, as a Material 
Subſtance, | | 


Laſtly, you tell me that after all I make the + pag 131. 


Immaterial Thinking Subſtance to be in no other 
Senſe Immorlul, than I make the original folid 
Particles of Matter to be indiſcer pible; that is 
to ſay, that the one is immortal and the other 
mmdiſeerpible, only with reſpect to the Powers of 
Nature; but that in reſpect to the Power of 
G64, neither is the one indiſcer pibs, nor the o- 
ther mmorlal. Your Expreſſions in this whole 
Section he undet ſo much Obſcurity, that Jean 
hardly be ſure wheeker Punderſtand you right 

= or 
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or not. But if this be your Senſe; I confeſs I 


do indeed make it ſo; and I ſuppoſe no conſi- 
derate Man ever made the Soul immortal in any 


other Senſe. For though I believe it is not di/- 
ceerpible, even by the Power of God; yet he is 
undoubtedly able to deſtroy it, either by anni- 
bilating it, or perhaps by otherwiſe depriving it 
of all its Faculties, in ways which we can 
know nothing of, 3 


IV. To the Difficulties ariſing from the Sup- 
Poſition of Immateriality not excluding Exten- 
ſion; I anſwer, 

1. That all theſe Difficulties are wide of the 
main Queſtion. For if the foregoing Proof, 
that Matter is incapable of Thinking. cannot 
be ſhown to be defective ; it follows neceſſari- 
ly that the Soul muſt be an /mmaterial indiſcer- 
pible Subſtance: But the Difficulties that ariſe 
from any following Hypotheſis concerning o- 
ther Properties of that Immaterial Indiſcerpible 
Subſtance, as whether it be Extended or Unex- 
tended, whether it ever acts wholly jeparate, or 
always in ſome material Vehicle, finer or groſſer, 
and the like; the Difficulties, I ſay, that ariſe 
from any of theſe particular Hypotheſes, affect 
only the particular Hypotheſis, from which 
they ariſe, and not at all the foregoing general 
Proof. I take it to be demonſtrated, that the 
Soul is an Immaterial Indiſcerpible Subſtance : He 
that thinks the, Difficulties ariſing from the 
Suppoſition of that Immaterial Indiſcerpible 
Subſtance being Extended, to be unſurmounta- 
ble; may try if he can find fewer Difficulties in 
ſuppoſing it Unextended ; And he that thinks 
the Difficulties that ariſe from ſupoſing it Unex- 


| ſolve 


tended, are not to be got over; may try to 
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1 ſolve the Difficulties that ariſe from ſuppoſing 


ſ- it Extended: But the main Argument remains 1 
ny MW firm either way; and no difficulty ariſing from | 
1 following Hypotheſes can be ſo great, as to | 
is leſſen the Force of the foregoing poſitive Proof. | 
li- 2. But conceiving Immateriality not to ex- = 


it clude Extenſion, and ſuppoſing the Difficulties 
an ariſing from that Hypotheſis to be ſuch as could 
not be clearly anſwered; yet this would not 
weaken the foregoing Proof, unleſs that Ar- 


p- gument could otherwiſe be ſhown to be in it YH 

n- ſelf defective. For there are many Demon- * 
ſtrations even in abſtract Mathematicks them- 

he ſelves, which no Man who underſtands them ö 

f, can in the leaſt doubt of the Certainty of, 2 

ot Ml which yet are attended with difficult Conſe- ? 

i- quences that cannot perfectly be cleared. The 

r- infinite Diviſibility of « Quantity, is an inſtance of 

ſe this kind, Alſo the Eternity of God, than which 

0- nothing is more ſelf-evident; and yet the Dif- 

le ficulties conſequent upon it, are ſuch as have re- 

x- duced moſt of the Schoolmen to entertain that 

or unintelligible Notion of a Nunc Stans. And his 

T, Immenſity, attended with much the like Diffi- 

ſe culties. 

ct 3. But neither is this the true State of the 

ch Caſe. For the Difficulties ariſing from the Sup- 

al poſition of Immaterial indiſcerpible Extenſion, 

he are by no means like thoſe before · mentioned. 

Te Space, (which you unpbiloſopbically call the 

he mere Abſence of. Bodies, and yet confeſs it to 

le be poſitively infinite,) is without difficulty con- 

a- fefled by you to be an Inſtance of ſuch an Ex- 

in tenſion; An Extenſion whoſe Parts ( impro- 

ks pa ſo called) depend on each other for their 

2 xiſtence, not only becauſe of its Infinity, but 


to becauſe of the Contradiction which a he” 
0 
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of * manifeſtly would — 
enly Thing r in the preſent Caſe, is, yo 
eonceive that 
which ſhall not, like the ſolid, rigid, determi- 
ned Extenfion of Matter, conſiſt of Parts which 
are actually fo many diftin& Beings independent 
on each other for their — z but be a 
Subſtance perfectly and effentially One, ſo that 
to ſuppoſe any Divifion of it, ſhall neceſſarily 
infer a PeſtruRion of the Effence of that Sub- 
ſtance. This muſt indeed be confeſſed to be a 
conſiderable Pifficulty: But if the Difficulties 
arifing upon _ other Hypotheſis, be (as _y 
certainly are) at leaſt as great; nothing ca 
thence be inferred to the weakening of the — 
ing Proof. 
Your apply ing the Argument, by which! 
proved that Matter could not Think, in the 
ame Words, to prove that neither could Im- 
material Subſtance be capable of Fhinking; is 
fallacious in the firſt Sentence. For the Sup- 
33 of the Subſtance being by the Power 
God divided into two Parts, which concerning 
latter is confeſſed to be always poſſible, may 
concerning Immaterial Subſtance (even though 
Extenſion be not excluded) be denied to be 
poſſible, as being a Suppoſition which deſtroys 
the very Ehence of the Subſtance ir ſelf. 


V. As to your laſt Difficulty concerning 
Brutes, I anſwer, that your Disjunction is ſtill 


*pag. 138. imperfect, when you fay * they muſt either ne- 
. — ceſſarily be annihilated — time or other, or 


elſe be capable of Eternal Happineſs at well as 

Man. For though they ſhould never be annihi- 

lated, yet why muſt they needs be capable of 
Eternal Happineſs as «bell as May; any _ 
1 ö . 


od can — a finite Subſtance, 
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than their preſent Subſiſting, implies that they 
muſt needs be capable of the ExpeZations and 
Conditions of Eternal Happineſs, as well as Man ? 
But what is all this, to our purpoſe? Cannot 
God, if he pleaſes, cauſe them to periſh at the 
Diſſolution of their Bodies? Or cannot he, if 
he pleaſes, annihilate them at any other time, 
when he ſhall ſo think fit? Or cannot he, if he 
pleaſes, without ever annihilating them at all, 
diſpoſe of them into States ſuitable to their 
particular Natures; which yet may in no Pro- 
priety of Speech be ſtiled a Capacity of Eter- 
nal Happineſs, as that of Man is? | 

Having thus at Jarge endeavoured, to give 
you particular Satisfaction, in every one of the 
Difficulties you propoſed ; I ſhall conclude 
with briefly repeating the Strength of the Ar- 
gument, in a few plain and eaſy Propoſitions ; 
and ſo leave it to the Judgment of the inquiſi- 
tive and impartial Reader. | 


—_— „ 


OTE; by Conſciouſneſs in the following Propoſitions, 
the Reader may underſtand indifferently either the 
Reflex AR, by which a Man knows his Thoughts to be his 
own Thoughts; ( which is the ſtrict and propereſt Senſe. of 
the Word; ) or the Direct Act of Thinking; or the Power 
or Capacity of Thinking ; or ( which is of the ſame Import,) 
ſimple Senſation ; or the Power of Self- Motion, or of be- 
ginning Motion by the Will: The Argument holding equally 


ng in all or any of theſe Senſes ; as has bean before ſaid. 
til | 
ne- _ 
or : | | | 
I as Every Sytem of Matter conſiſts of a 
thi- Multitude of / diſtin Parts. 
: jo This, I think, is granted by all. 
OTC | 


han N II. Every 


* 
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8 1 „ 1 
Every real Quality inhetes in ſome Sub. 


This alſo, Ithink, is granted by All. For 
Whatever is called a Quality, bond oa inheres 
ſiſt of 


not in any Subje#, muſt either of it ſelf; 

and then it is a Subſtance, not a Quality; or C 

( elſe it is nothing but a mere Name. 
1 4 I 
0 II. 


No Indiuidual or ſingle Quality of one 
Particle of Matter, can be the Individual 
or fragle Quality of another Particle. 

The Heat of one Particle, is not the Heat 

of another. The Gravity, the Colour, the 
Figure, of one Particle, is not the ſame indi- 

vidual Gravity, Colour, or Figure of another 

Particle. The Conſciouſneſs or Senſation of one 
Particle, ( fuppofing it to be a Quality of 

Matter, ) is not the Conſciouſneſs or Senſation of 
another. If it was; it would follow, that the 

fame Thing could be Two, in the ſame Senfe, 

and at the ſame Time, that it is but One. 


Note, From hence may be drawn an evi- r 
dent Confutatien of that abſurd Notion which C 
Mr. Hobbes ſuggeſts in his Phyſicks, ( Chap. 0 
25. Set. 5.) that All Matter is effentially a 


endued with an obſcure actual Senſe and Percep- 
tion, but that there is required a Number and 
apt Compoſition of Parts to make up a clear 
and ' diftinit Senſation or Conſciouſne/3.. For 
from this Notion it would follow, that the 
reſulting Sen/ation or Conſciouſneſs. at. laſt , 
being but One diſtin Senſation or Conſciouſneſs 
af (as 


1 


* „ * 
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Cas is that of a Man;) the Sezſation or 
Conſciouſneſs of every One of the conſtituent 
Particles, would be the individual Senſation or 
Conſciouſneſs of All and Each of the reſt, 


Us e 
Evety real Simple Quality, that reſides 
in any whole material Syſtem, reſides in 

All the Parts of that Syſtem. 

The Mugnitude of every Body, is the Sum 
of the Magnitudes of its ſeveral Paris. The 
Motion of every Body, is the Sum of the Mo- 
tions of its ſeveral Parts. The Weight of every 
Body, is the Sum of the Weights of its ſeve- 
ral Paris. The“ Heat of every Body, is the * Noteby 
Heat of its ſeveral Parts. The Colour of every Heat here, 
Body is the Colour of its ſeveral Parts. And nr Arz. 
the ſame is univerſally true of every Simple which 
Quality reſiding in any Syſtem. For reſiding cauſes in 
in the V bhole, and not refiding in the Parts, — 5 
is reſiding in 4 Thing, and not re/iding in it, Heat; By 


at the ſame time. Colour, that 
| P Magnitude 
| V. and Fr are, 
Every real compoand. Quality, that reſides _ par- 


in any whole material Syſtem, is a Number ticular | 
of ſimple Qualities refiding an all the Parts an 
of that Syſtem; ſome in one part, ſome in ted to us; 
ahother. A's 9 
Thus in the Inſtance of mixt Colours; 
When the Simples, Blue, ſuppoſe, and Yellow, 
make the hole appear Green ; In this Caſe, 
That Portion of the Syſtem, in which any one 
of the particular Simple Qualities reſides, is a 
Mbolt Syſtem with reſpect to that Quality, 
and the . reſiding in it, reſides in the 
| 2 ſeveral 
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ſeveral Particles of which That Portion of the 1 
Su ſtem is conſtituted: And ſo of the reſt. f 
Every real Quality, Simple or cons, : 
that reſults from any whole material Sy/tem, Qt 
but does not refide in it, that is, neither in 9 
All its diſtinct Parts, nor in All the Parts of a 
ſome Portion of it, according to the Expli- 0 
cation of the two foregoing Propoſitions; L 
is the Mode or Quality of ſome Other Sub. g 
ſtance, and not of That, © & + 
All ſenſible ſecondary Qualities, Heat, b 
Colour, Smell, Taſte, Sound, and the like, are P 
of this. kind; being in reality not Qualities f 
of the Bodies they are aſcribed to, but Modes * 
of the Mind that perceives them. a 
"at. VN. 1 
Every Power, Simple or Compound, that f 
reſults from any whole material Syſtem , * 
but does not reſide in it, that is, in all its 7 
Parts, in the manner before explained; nor 8 
yet reſides in any Other Subſtance, as its G 
Subject; is no real Quality at all; but muſt i 
either be it ſelf a real Subſtance, (which tl 
ſeems unintelligible;) or elſe it is nothing tl 
but merely an ac ract Name or Notion, as B 
all Unverſals arc. A 
Thus the Power reſulting from the Texture b 
of a Roſe, to excite in us the Senſation of a 
Sweetneſs, is nothing but an ahſtract Name, a 
fignifying a particular Motion and Figure of " 
certain Fares emitted, The Power of a Clock N 

h to 
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to ſhow the Hour of the Day, is nothing but 
one new Complex Name, to expreſs at once the 
ſeveral Motions of the Parts, and particularly 
the determinate Velocity of the laſt Wheel to 
turn round once in twelve Hours: Upon the 
ſtopping which Motion by the Touch of a Fin- 
ger or any other Impediment, without making 
any alteration at all in the Number, Figure, 
or Diſpoſition of the Parts of the Clock, the 
Power wholly ceaſes: and upon removing the 
Impediment, by which nothing is reſtored but 
mere Motion, the Power returns again, which 
is therefore no new real Quality of the Mole, 
but only the mere Motion of the Parts. The 
Power of a Pin to prick, is nothing diſtin 
from its mere Figure permitting it to enter 
the Skin. The Power of a Weight in one Scale 
of a Balance, to aſcend or deſcend, upon 
increaſing or diminiſhing the Counterpoiſe in 
the other Scale; is not a new real Quality, di- 
ſtin& from its abſolute Gravity, though it oc- 
caſions a new Efe# ; there being no Altera- 
tion at all made in the Weight it ſelf. The 
Power of the Eye to ſee, is not a real Quality 
of the Whole Eye, but merely an abſtract Name 
ſignifying a Tranſmitting and Refracting of 
the Rays of Light in a certain manner 
through its ſeveral Parts; Which Effect, by 
the Interpoſition or Removal of an Opake 
Body, is deſtroyed or renewed, without any 
Alteration at all in the Eye it ſelf. A Key, 
by having many new Locks made fit to it, 
acquires a new Power of producing Effects, 
which it could not before; and yet no new | 
real Quality is produced, nor any alteration 
at all made, in the Key it ſelf, And ſo uni- 
yerſally of all Powers of this kind, If theſe 
N 3 Powers 
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Powers were any thing 17 bat mere ab. 

ftraft Names; they would ſignify 4 7 
ſubſiſting ige e tall; that is 

ſuch as muſt themſelves be diſtinct Sybſtan- 


vu. 


Conſtiouſneſs is neither a mere alſtract 
Name, ( ſuch as are the Powers mentioned 
in Prop. VII; nor 4 Power of exciting or 
occaſioning different Modes in a foreign x ub. 
france, ( ſuch as are all the ſenſi, le Deal 
of Bodies, Prop. VI; ) but a real Quality, 
inherent in the Yubjeti 


truly and properly 
it ſelf, the Think Subſtance. 

If it was a mere abſtratt Name; it would be 
nothing at all in the Perſon that Thinks, or 
in the Thinking Subſtance it ſelf ; but only 
a Notion framed by the Imagination of ſome 
Other Being. For all thoſe Powers which 
are only ahſtract Names, are not at all in the 
Things whoſe Powers. they are called: but arc 
only Notions framed in Imagination, by the 
Mind that obſerves, compares and reaſons 
about different Objects without itſelf, 

If it was a Power of exciting or occaſioning 
different Modes in a foreign Subſtance ; Then 
the Power of Thinking muſt be before in that 
foreign Subſtance ; and that foreign Sub- 
ſtance alone would in reality be Conſcious, 
and not This which excites the different 
Modes in That foreign Subſtance. For the 
Power that is in one Subſtance, of excinng 
difterent Modes in another Subſtance ; pre- 
ſuppoſes neceſſarily in that other Subſtance 


the Foundation of thoſe Modes. Thus 1 
2 


% 
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Caſe of all the ſenſible Qualities of Bodies; 
the Power of Thinking is betorchand in that 
Being, wherein thoſe Qualities excite or oc- 
caſion different. Modes of Thinkin = 

It remains therefore that it muſt of neceſ- 
ſity be a real Quality, truly and properly in- 
hering in the Sabjef it ſelf, the Thinking Sub- 
ſtance; there being no other Species of Pow. 
ers or Qxalities left, to which it can poſſibly 
be referred. And this indeed is of it ſelf as 
evident by every Man's Experience, as it can 
be rendred by any Explication or Proof 
whatſoever, I | 


No real Quality can reſult from the 
Compoſition of different Qualities, ſo as to 
be a new Quality in the ſame Subject, of 
a different Kind or Species from all and 
every one of the Component Qualities. 

If it could, it would be a Creation of Some- 
thing out of Nothing : From compound Mo- 
tions, can ariſe nothing but Motion : From 
Magnitudes, nothing but Magnitude : From 
Figures, nothing but Figure: From Compo- 
ſitions of Magnitude, Figure, and Motion toge- 

her; nothing but Magnitude, Figure, and 

12 From Mechanical Powers, nothing 

ut Mechanical Powers: From a Compoſition 
of Colours, nothing but Colour, which it ſelf 

(as appears by Microſcopes) is ſtill the im- 

ple Colours of which it was compounded. 

From Mixtures of Chymical Liguors, nothing 

but Ferments ; which are only mere Motions 

of the Particles in mixing, ſuch Motions as 
ariſe from the placing of Iron and a Load- 

Stone near each other. Gravity, is not a Qua” 

N 4 ity 
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. liry of Matter, ariſing! from its' Texture or 
any other Powers in it; but merely an En- 
deavour to Motion, excited by ſome foreign 
Force or Power. Magneti/m and Elefricity, 
are not new Qualities, reſulting from diffe- 
rent and unknown Powers; but merely E- 
miſſions of certain Streams of Matter, which 
produce certain determinate Motions. Com- 
. poſitions of Colours, can never contribute to 
produce a Sound; nor Compoſitions of Mag- 
nilude and Figure, to produce a Motion; nor 
neceſſary and determined Motions, to produce a 
free and indetermined Power of Self Motion; 
nor any Mechanical Powers whatſoever, to 
produce a Power not Mechanical, And the ſame 
muſt of neceſſity hold univerſally true, of all 
- Qualities and Powers whatſoever, whether 
| known or unknown: Becauſe otherwiſe, as 
| hath been before ſaid, there would in the Com- 
pound be ſomething created out of Nothing, 


X. 


_ Conſciouſneſs therefore being a real Qua- 
lity, (Prop. VIII.) and of a Kind ſpecif- 
| cally different from all other Qualities 
whether known or unknown, which are 
themſelves acknowledged to be void of 
Conſciouſneſs ; can never poſſibly reſult 
from any Compoſition of ſuch Qualities. 
This is as evident from the foregoing Pro- 
' poſitions, as that a Szuud cannot be the Re- 
ſult of a Mixture of Colours and Smells; nor 
Extenſion the Reſult. of a Compoſition of 
Parts unextended, nor Solidity the Reſult of 
Parts not ſolid ; whatever other different Qua- 
2 > 85 7745, "SIE; 
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| lities, known or unknown, thofe conſtituent 
Parts may be ſuppoſed to be endued with. 

55 b * 
No Individual Quality can be transferred 
from one Subject to another. | 
| This is granted by All. 


XII. 


The Spirits and Particles of the Brain, 
being /ooſe and in perpetual Flux, cannot 
therefore be the Seat of that Conſciouſue ſs, 
by which a Man notonly remembers things 
done many Years ſince; but alſo is Conſci- 
ous that He himſelf, the ſame Individual 
Conſcious Being, was the Doer of them. 

This follows evidently from the foregoing. 


XIII. 


The Con ſciou ſneſs that a Man has at one 
and the ſame time, is One Conſciouſneſs ; 
and not a Multitude of Conſtiouſneſſes ; as 
the Solzdity, Motion, or Colour of any 
piece of Matter is a Multitude of diſtinct 
Solidities, Motions, or Colours. * . 
This is granted by All, who deny that the 3 
Particles of the Brain, which they ſuppoſe 
to conſtitute a Conſcious Subſtance, are 
themſelves each of them Conſcious. 


* 
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r ene 

of Conſciouſneſs therefore cannot at all re- 
of ide in the Subſtance of the Brain, or Spi- 
a- 11ts, or in any other material Syſtem as its 


> 1 Subject; 
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Fubject; but muſt be a Quality of ſome 
Immaterial Subſtance. | 

This follows neceſſarily from the forego- 
ing Propoſitions compared together. For 
ſince every poſſible Power of Matter, whe- 
ther known or unknown, muſt needs be either, 
iſt, a real Quality of the Matter to which it 
is aſcribed ; and then it muſt inhere in the ſe- 
veral diſtinct Parts; Or, 2dly, a Power of 
exciting or occaſioning certain Modes in ſome 
other Subject; and then it is truly the Quality, 
not of the Matter, but of that other Subject: 
Or, 3dly, a mere abſtralt Name or —_— of 

what is, properly ſpeaking, no real Quali 
at all, — — 4 no 2 Salzen 2. all 
And Conſciouſneſs is acknowledged to be none 
of theſe : It follows unavoidably, that it 
muſt of neceſſity be a Quality of ſome In- 

material Subſtance, | 


XV. 


Difficulties that ariſe afterwards, con- 
cerning Other Qualities of that Immateri- 
al Subſtance, as whether it be Extended 
or Unextended; do not at all affect the 
preſent Argument. 

For thus even abſtract Mathematical De- 
monſtrations; as thoſe concerning the Inß- 
nite Diviſibility of Quantity, the 5 of 
God, and his [mmen/ity ; have almoſt inſu- 
perable Difficulties on the other Side; And 
yet no Man, who underſtands thoſe Matters, 
thinks that thoſe Difficulties do at all weaken 


the Force, or diminiſh the Certainty of the 
Demonſtrations, 
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pute, concerning the Poſſibility of 
Matter“: Thinking, I will preſume 
| ſo far on his Underſtanding and 
Candour, as ( without endeavouring to lead 
him into my. Side of the Queſtion by making 
a previous Judgment of Mr. Clarke's Second 
Defence of his Argument, made uſe of in a Let- 
ter to Mr. Dodwell, to prove the Immateria- 
lity and Natural Immortality of the Soul) to pro- 
ceed directly to the Queſtion it ſelf, after I have 
performed a Piece of Juſtice to Mr, Clarke and 
the Reader, by acknowledging, that in my 
Reply to Mr. Clarke's former Defence, I did 
omit a Line in citing his Anſwer to my firſt 
Objection; which, whether it was owing to 4 
Fault in the Preſs, or to my Negligence in 
tranſcribing, I cannot ſay: but I can aſſure the 
Reader, it was out of no Deſign to give à diſ- 
advantagious Repreſentation of his. Senſe, and I 
hope he will be induced to believe ſo, when he 
conſiders that I made no manner of uſe of that 
Retre- 
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Repreſentation to the Diſadvantage of his Argu- 
2d Defence, ment, and to excuſe me in the ſame ingenous 
p. 148. Manner that Mr. Clarke has done. 

The Queſtion'is, Whether a Sy ſtem of Mat 
ter can have a Power of Thinking, or an Indi- 
vidual Conſciouſneſs ſuperadded to it, or flow 
from any /Modificariowof chat Syſtem. 

24 Def. By the Term Individual, when applied to 
P. 150, 151. Conſtiouſueſs both Mr. Clarke and I underſtand 
one Conſciouſneſs, in oppoſition to a Multitude of 
diſtin& Conſciouſneſſes. 

By a Power of Thi I did underſtand on 

this Occaſion Actual 7. 5 ing, and not a Capo- 

Reply, city of Thinking ; © for elle, as I ſaid, Conſci- 
p. 113 „ guſneſs coult not be properly emp yed by 
„Mr. Clarke to ſignify — ſame thing with a 
„Power of Thinking“. But tb this State 

| of rhe Queſtion- Mr. Bark; excepts by ſaying, 
24 Def. That be an ſee no reaſon for ſuch a Nicety of Di. 
p. 149- ſlincTion : For, ſays he, the thing to be proved bet 
ing this, that a diuiſibis Subſtance is not capable of 

4 Power of Thinking ; What difference can it 

make, whether by a Power of Thinking I under- 

Sand” actual Thinkirg, or 4 Caparity of Think- 

ing? For he preſumes, I will not deny, but what- 

ever it proved incapable of actual Thinking, is allo 
proved incapable of a Caparity of Thinking ; and 
whatever is froved ineapable of a Capurily 

Thinking, is atſo proved incapable of alt nal Think- 

2 Def. ing. And further to ſhew the Needle fſneſs of 
p.149,150- diſtinguiſhing” between aZ7ual Thinkiny, and 4 
Capacity of Thinking; he ſays, The Reuder muy 
— the Term Conſciouſnefs indifferently 
for either a'Capacity of Thinking, or a Aual'Think- 
ing, or the reflex A of Thinking ; bevanſs his 
— eb n that Matter is — 
. 1. 
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jber capable of the refles Af, nor of the dirt 
AR, nor of the Capacity of Thinking. | 

1. Now allowing this to be as Mr. Clarke 
repreſents it, what occaſion was there for con- 
tending with me about the Senſe I fixed to the 
Terms, Power of Thinking and Conſciouſneſs ? 
All that could be hoped for by him in this Diſ- 
pute, is, by his own Account of the Matter, 
as well attained by my underſtanding 4 Power 
of Thinking or Conſciouſneſs, in that Senſe where- 
in I underftood thoſe Terms, as if either of them 
ſtood for three Significations at once. For if his 


Argument proves univerſally, that Matter can nei- 2d Def. 
ther have the direct Af, nor the reflex Af, nor P 149. 
the Capacity of. Thinking z And that whatever is p. 149. 


proved incapable of actual Thinking, is proved in- 
capable of a Capacity of Thinking : And I may 
add likewiſe, -and that whatever is proved in- 
capable of aual Thinking, is proved incapable 
of the reflex Act of Thinking: Have I not 
then underſtood him, in a Senſe that anfwered 
all the Ends and Purpoſes of his Argument ? 

2. But there is ſtill the leſs Reaſon, if poſſible, 
to difpute with me about this Matter ; becauſe 
he expreſzly ſays, The Reader may underſtand 
the Term Canſciouſneſs indifferently in all or any 
of the before-mentioned Signiſications. So that 
have taken but the ſame Liberty he allows to 
every other Reader:; and till I am ſhown a Dif- 
ference between an Anſwerer and a Reader in 
this reſpect, I ſhall think my ſelf juſtified by 
what Mr. Clarke allows to his Reader, But 
that the Reader may ſee the Ground of his 
Complaint againft me, and that I may do Mr. 
Clarke Juſtice, I will cite the whole Sentence 
that he uſes on this occaſion, becauſe it ſeems 
to me to contain one of the niceſt a” 

b that 
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2d Def. that ever I met with. Says he, The Reader nee 
p.149, 15. mot trouble himſelf with the Nicety of Diſtinction, 


between a Capacity of Thinking, actual Thinking, 
and the reflex Ati of Thinking, but may under. 
ſtand Conſciouſneſs indiffetently in all or any of theſe 
Significations. Which is as much as to ſay, that 
the Reader need not underſtand Conſctouſneſs 
indifferently in any of the before-mentioned 
Significations, and yet may underſtand it indif- 
ferently in any of theſe Signification: for 1 
cannot ſee, but that whoever underſtands Con- 


ſciouſneſs in any one of thoſe Significations, muſt 


uſe that Nicely of Diſtinction he complains of 
whether he will or no: For by reſtraining 
Conſciouſneſs to any one of thoſe Significations, 
he neceſſarily diſtinguiſhes that oe from the 
other /wo. And therefore I muſt own, I can- 
not ſee the leaſt Reaſon Mr. Clarke had to blame 
me for a needleſs Nicety of Diſtinction, when he 
allows me to underſtand Conſciouſneſs indiffe- 
rently in three Significations; one of which 1 
did aſſign as my Meaning or Idea of that 
Word. 12 # 

3. Since then it is evident that I have under- 
ſtood him in a Senſe that anſwered all the Ends 
and Purpoſes of his Argument, and in a Senſe 
wherein he allows his. Reader to underſtand 
him ; he ought not ro have ſuppoſed ſuch a 
Reaſon as he is pleaſed to aſſign bor me, why J 
diſtinguiſh between actual Thinking, and a Ca- 
pacity of Thinking, as he does, when he ſays, 
That he cannot ſee any Reaſon (unleſs it were io 
perplex the Reader with a new Queſtion, Whe- 
ther the Soul always actually thinks or not; which 
is wholly foreign to the Matter at preſent in Di/- 
pute) why I ſhould affirm, ** That Conſciouſ- 
* neſs could not be properly employed _— 
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« Clarke to ſignify the fame Thing with a 
« Power of Thinking, unleſs by a Power of 
« Thinking be .underſtood not Capacity to 
« think, but actual Thinking“. I ſay, he 
ought-not to have aſſigned ſuch a Reaſon for 
me; for if I have underſtood him in one of 
choſe Senfes that he allows his Reader to un- 
derſtand him in, and by conſequence acknow- 
ledges that I do not per plex the Reader with a 
new Queſtion, by underſtanding a Power of 
Thinking to ſtand for actual Thinking, but that I 
keep my ſelf to the old Queſtion by under- 
ſtanding him in that manner ; What ground 
could he have to imagine, that I had any deſign 
to per plex the Reader with a new Queſtion, but 
by either making the ſame Queſtion to be both 
new and old, or two different Queſtions, one 
and the ſame Queſtion ? I ſhall not preſume to 
enter ſo far into his Thoughts, as to ſay, That 


though he acknowledge his Argument to be di- 
rected againſt the Senſe in which I underſtand 


Power of Thinking and Conſciouſneſs, and that all 
that he requires from his Argument, equally 
follows from Matter's being proved incapable 
of actual Thinking, as if I underſtood him in 
any other Senſe that he can contend for; 1 
ſay, I ſhall not preſume to enter ſo far into his 
Thoughts as to tell the Reader, that I can ſee 
no reaſon for his imagining that I had any 
deſign to perplex him with a Queſtion foreign lo the 
Matter, ( unleſs it be to perplex this Diſpute in 
that part where it is molt neceſſary to be clear ) 
but chuſe rather to demand a Reaſon of his 
Conduct, when I cannot aſſign a good one for 
him. And that is what I think I had reaſon to 


expect from him, if he means any thing by at- 
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tributing Candaur and Ingenuity to what I have 24 Def. 
O writlen P. 148. 
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written beſides mere Compliment, whether I 
could have given a good Reaſon or no for un- 
derſtanding Conſciouſneſs to ſignify in this 
Diſpute! aiZual Thinking, and confequently for 
diſtinguiſhing between actual Thinking and a 
Capacity of Thinking 
4. But to give Mr. Clarke and the Reader full 
Satisfaction on this Head, Iwill ſhow that the 
whole Diſpute turns upon that Diſtinction, 
That my Objections were entirely founded on 
that Diſtinction, and that Mr. Clarłe's not at- 
tending to it has rendered all his Anſwers fo- 
Letter to reign to the Matter of my Objections, Mr. 
ir. DO. Clarke had ſaid, It is plain, unleſs Matt er were 
p. 22: eſſentially Conſtious — o Syſtem of it in any poj- 
ſible Compoſilion or. Diviſion can be an individual 
Conſcious Being. Now upon my Principles, and 
I ſuppoſe the Principles of all thoſe WhO ſay a 
diviſible Being may have a Power of Think- 
ing, it is impoſſible to give any Anſwer at all 
to this Propoſition, but by reſtraining the Senſe 
of the Term Conſciouſneſs : becauſe on Suppoſi- 
tion, that Conſciouſneſs ſtands at one and the 
ſame time for the direct Act, for the reflex Act, 
and for the Capacity of Think ing, what is meant 
by tnoſe Words cited out of Mr. Clarke's Let- 
ter to Mr. Dodell, will be allowed by me to be 
partly true and partly falſe. I grant the Rea- 
joning to be good thus far, That if Matter be 
not made by God capable of Thinking, or 
eſſentially conſcious in that Senſe, That no 
Syſtem of it in any poſſible Com poſition or Diviſion 
can be an individual conſcious Being; that is, No 
Motion whatever can give Matter a Capacity 
of Thinking: and only deny them to be true, 
underſtood after this manner, That unleſs all 
Matter did actually think, or was eſſentially 
. 0 = cConſcious 


of bis LETTER to Mr. Dodwell.” 


conſcious in that Senſe, no Syſtem of it in any 
poſſible Compoſition or Diviſion can actually 
think. So that what I maintain is in ſhort this, 
That either Matter was made originally capa- 
ble of Thinking, or may be made by God ca- 
pable of Thinking after its beginning to exiſt 3 


and notwithſtanding that no Part of it may 


really or actually think, yet by virtue of that 
Capacity ſome Syſtems may by Compoſition 
and Diviſion become Subjects of Thinking. 


All that J ſuppoſe ariſes new from Compoſition 


and Diviſion is nothing elſe but a -new Opera- 
tion or actual Thinking; and therefore my 


Principles led me to underſtand by a Power of 


Thinking, actual Thinking, and conſequently 
to diſtinguiſh between actual Thinking, and a 
Capacity of Thinking. And had any end of 
Truth'been to be ſerved by further diſtinguiſh- 
ing, I had taken the ſame Liberty to have 
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ſpoken of Conſciouſneſs in the moſt ſtrift and 2 Def. 


exact Senſe of the Word, as it ſtands for the re- P. 


flex AF of Thinking, by which I know that I think 
as I have now done in uſing it for aFual Think- 
ing. | 

5. As I could not make any Objections to 
Mr. Clarke's Argument but by diſtinguiſhing 
between actual Thinking and a Capacity of Think- 
ing; ſo in fact my firſt Objection is grounded 
on that Diſtinction. I ſpeak directly of Think- 


149 


ing as an Operation: And when I ſay, ** That Reh, 
Matter of Fact is ſo plain that a Man can- p.169, f 10. 


not turn his Eye but he will meet with ma- 
terial Syſtems, wherein there are Individual 
“Powers which are not in every one, nor in 
any one of the Particles that compoſe them 
* when taken apart and conſidered ſingly, and 
inſtance in a Roſe that -produJes in us the 

O 2 Sen- 
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1ſt Def. 
P- 97, 93, 
&c. 


Reflections on Mr. Clarke's 24 Defence 
« Senſation of Sweetneſs'; 1 plainly ſuppoſed 
e the Matter of which thoſe material Syſtems 
4 conliſted, eſſentially capable of thoſe Indi- 
% yidual Powers which are obſervable upon the 
different Diſpoſition of their Parts, and like- 
<« wiſe the Matter of which a Roſe conſiſted 
« eſſentially capable of producing that Senſa- 
<« tion in us; and that it was from the Com- 
« poſition of that Matter, of which it did con- 
« ſiſt, into the Form of a Roſe, whence the 
particular Operation that cauſes our Senſa- 
tion ariſes”. | | 


Sect. 1. In order to prove that Conſciouſneſs 
could not inhere in, or reſult from a diviſible 
Subſtance, Mr. Clarke enumerated all the poſ- 
ſible Powers of Matter under three Heads. 

1. Powers really inbering in the Subject to which 
they are uſually aſcribed, ſuch as Magnitude and 
Motion, which are Sums or Aggregates of Powers 
of the ſame Kind. | 

2. Modes produced in ſome other Subject, as for 
inſtance, the Sweetneſs and Colour of a Roſe, which 


are vulgarly looked upon as Individual Powers, 


rf Def. 
P- 922 93+ 


ſtin# Conſciouſneſſes as there are Particles of Mat- 


But this, ſays he, is only a vulgar and groſs Errour. 
3. Certain Effeftts or Powers that do not pro. 
perly reſide in any Subject at all, ſuch as Magne- 
tiſm, and Elefirical Attractions. _ 
From whence it follows, that according to 
Mr. Clarke no Powers can inhere in Matter, but 
ſuch Powers as Magnitude and Motion, which 
are only Sums or Aggregates of Powers of the 
ſame kind: And therefore if Conſciouſneſs can in- 
bere in a Syſtem of Malter, it muſt neceſſarily be 
the Sum and Reſult of the Conſciouſneſſes of the 
ſeveral Parts, aud ſo there would be as many di. 
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ter of -which the Syſtem conſiſts, which he ſuppoſes 
will be granted to be very abſurd. Now in an- 
ſwer to this Argument I ſaid, That it was Reh, 
« nothing elſe but Argumentum ad Ignorantiam; p- 114. 
« for by enumerating his three ſorts of Powers 
« or * of Matter, and ſhowing that the 
« two laſt are improperly called Powers or 
“ Qualities, he does ſuppoſe that a Syſtem of 
« Matter has and can have only Powers of one 
* ſort or kind, ſuch as Magnitude and Mo- 
de tion, which are only the Sums and Aggre- 
« gates of Powers of the ſame kind: which 
« what is it elſe but to argue, That becauſe 
* we know of no other Powers in Matter of 
« a different Kind from Magnitude and Mo- 
tion, therefore it has and can have no other 
« Powers of a different Kind“? 

But Mr. Clarke ſays, If a Digunion he con- 24 Def. 
plete (as that in which he enumerates the ſeveral p.151, iga. 
forts of Powers of which Matter is capable, either 
1s; or elſe J ought to have proved that another 
Member could be added to it, to ſhow that it was 
not) it contains in it all the poſſible Particulars, 
as well the unknown as thoſe that are ever ſo well 
known, | 

1. It is very true, If a Disjunction be com- 
plete, it muſt contain in it all poſſible Particu- 
lars both known and unknown; but this a- 
mounts to no more than to ſay, that if a Diſ- 
junction be complete it is complete, and does 
by no means reach the Queſtion, which is, 
how he can know that his Disjunction is com- 
plete (if ranking all the true and proper Pow- 
ers of Matter under one Head, can be called 
a Disjunction) when he 3 no Proof that 
his Heads are rightly diſtributed, and do con- 
tain under them all the poſſible Powers of 

| O 3 Mat- 
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Matter both known and unknown; and till he 


can prove that, he can never clear his Argu- 
ment from being Argumentum ad Ignorantiam. 
He therefore miſtakes the Objection of Argy- 
mentum ad Ignorantiam, when he ſays, That his 
Diqunction either is complete, or elſe I ought to 
have proved that another Member could be added to 
it to ſhow that it was not: For the Nature of 
that Objection does not oblige me to add ano- 
ther Member to his Disjunction, but obliges 
him to prove that another Member cannot be 
added to his Disjunction; for unleſs Mr. Clarke 
can prove it impoſſible for another Member to 
be added to his Disjunction, he can never 
know that another Member cannot be added to 
it, and conſequently an Argument drawn from 
a Disjunction which is not demonſtrated to be 
complete, is purely an Argumentum ad Ignoran- 
tiam; and to put me upon adding another 
Member to it, is to put me upon more than 
my Objection obliged me to, nay is inconſiſtent 
with the Nature of ſuch an Objection, and mix- 


_ing things that are foreign together. 


2. But I did not only tell him that his Ar- 
gument was an Argumentum ad Ignorantiam, 
which was ſufficient to overthrow a precarious 
Disjunction, but did inſtance in ſeveral Powers 
of Matter that dig not fall in with his Disjunc- 
tion. I war partie in the Power of 
the Eye to contribute to the Act of Seeing, 
(for though I certainly think the Eye to be 
the Organ of Seeing, as I do the Noſe of 
Smelling, or the Lungs of Breathing, and I may 
add the Brain of Thinking, yet I attribute in 
my Argument in this place no more to that 
Syſtem of Matter called the Eye, that I might 
not beg the Queſtion between us, than ſuch un. 
* doubted 
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doubted Matter of Fact as I think no one will 
deny, vix. that by the Diſpoſition of its Parts 
it. is operated on in à peculiar Manner by ex- 
ternal Objects, and that it does contribute by 
its own Operation towards the Act of ſeeing) 
as an Operation of a Syſtem of Matter, that 
did not inhere in its Parts in the ſame Senſe 
with. Magnitude and Motion in Body:“ For 
« divide and vary the Parts of Matter as 
% much as you: will, there will be Magnitude 
« and, may be Motion; but divide or vary 
e the. leaſt Part of the Eye, and the Power of 
« contributing towards the Act of Viſion is 
« entirely at an end“. 1 bohoc agua T8 

But that I may explain my ſelf more fully 
on this Head, I ſhall obſerve, that not only 
the Power of the Eye to contribute towards 
the Act of Seeing, is a Proof that there are 
Powers in Syſtems of Matter that inhere not in 
the Parts. of thoſe Syſtems ſingly conſidered, 
but almoſt every thing we ſee, feel, hear, taſte 
or ſmell, may convince, us of the Exiſtence of 
ſuch Powers. Does not a muſical Inſtrument, 
by being operated on in a peculiar Manner, o- 
perate on us again, and produce in us ſeveral 
agreeable Senſations? And is not that Power or N 
Ability, to be acted on by us, and to act on us, pe- 
culiar to the Modification of that Body, and 
not the Reſult of Powers of the ſame kind, 
ſince there are parts of that Syſtem of Matter 
abſolutely neceſſary to the Continuance of that 
Power in them which / produces our Senſations? 11 
For as the Strings of a Violin are not ſuffieient 
of themſelves, ſo neither are the remaining 
Parts of that Inſtrument to produce in us thole 
harmonious Sounds that are cauſed by the 
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whole Syſtem of that Matter, being modified 
into that peculiar Form. 

What are, particular Figures in Bodies, ſuch 
as Roundneſs or Squareneſs, but Qualities or 
Powers in Bodies that are not the Sum of Poy- 
ers of the ſame kind? For divide a round Body 
into. what Number of Parts you pleaſe, and it 
will never be found to conſiſt only of round 
Parts, no more than a ſquare or cubical Body 
will be found to conſiſt only of ſquare or cu- 
bical Parts; ſince a round Body may by the 
Motion or Alteration of its Parts become cubi- 
ca], and a cubical Body by the Motion or Al- 
teration of its Parts become round. | 

But Mr. Clarke ſays, That Seeing in the Eye 
is not a real inherent Quality, but merely Situati- 
on cf Paris and Pores, fo as to be the Occaſion 
of an Ejfeft wholly extrinſical to it ſelf, an Effet 
produced in ſome other Subſtance by Rays tranſmil- 
ted through the Peres of the Eye; and is one f 
thoſe Powers, &c. ranked under his third Head if 
Powers, viz. an Effect that does not reſide in any 
Subject at all. 

In this Paragraph Mr. Clarke ſeems to con- 
found his ſecond and third Heads together, by 
making the Power of the Eye to ſee to be both 
an Effeft produced in ſome other Subjeft, and an 
Effet reſiding in no Subject at all at the ſame 
time, But I will ſhow Mr. Clarke, that it 1s 
neither the one nor the other; for what is he 
Tranſmiſſion of Rays in a peculiar Manner, but 
an Operation particular to the Parts of the Eye 
under ſuch a Modification ? And is there not 
then a pecular Motion of the Eye whereby 
the Soul is made capable of ſeeing Objects 
rranſmitted, which Operation or Mode of Mo- 


tion entirely ceaſes upon the leaſt Alteration 
2. "= * © 
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of the Parts? Is not the whole Being affected, 
and does it not act in a different Manner from 
each of its Parts ſingly conſidered, and from 
the whole Syſtem under another Modification? 
Now it is that manner of acting peculiar to the 
Structure of the Eye, that I call the Power of 
the Eye ( which does not inhere in the Parts of 
the Eye in the ſame Senſe that it inheres in that 
whole Eye) in the Idea whereof is not only 
contained an Effect wrought in another Sub- 
je, viz. Actual Seeing in the Soul, but an O- 
peration on the Subject of Seeing: As I ſup- 
poſe Thinking not to be merely an effect 
wrought on another Subject, viz. Ideas and the 
Images of things, but is likewiſe the Action of 
the Brain, or Spirits of the Brain on thoſe 
Ideas and Images of things. And therefore if 
the Power of the Eye to contribute towards 
ſeeing be a Mode of Motion peculiar to thar 
Syſtem of Matter, and Motion be allowed 
truly and properly to inhere in the Subject that 
moves; then the Power of the Eye to contri- 
bute towards ſeeing, is neither a Mode pro- 
duced in another Subject, nor an Effect reſiding 
in no Subject at all. But to this Inſtance, and 
all other Inſtances that J have mentioned before, 
it may be anſwered, That the Power to con- 
tribute towards ſeeing, and the Power of a 
muſical Inſtrument to produce an harmonious 
Sound, being really nothing elſe but an Impreſ- 
ſion of a particular Kind or Mode of Motion 
which thoſe Syſtems are capable of receiving 
from the particular Diſpoſitions of their Parts, 
and the Actions of other Beings on them; and 
Roundneſs or Squareneſs being nothing elſe but 
Modes of Figures, the Power of the Eye, of a 


muſical Inſtrument, and the Qualities of _ 


. 
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* nels and» Squareneſs are only the Sums of the 
Motions and Figures of the Parts, or Sums of 
Powers of the ſame Kind, and conſequently fall 
in with the Powers of Matter that Mr. Clarb- 
ranked under the firſt Head of Diſtribution of 
the Powers of Matter, and are defeQive Simi- 
litudes to prove the real Exiſtence of ſuch 
Powers as inhere in a Syſtem of Matter, . with- 
out inhering in the Parts gt the Sytem fing) 
confidered. 23 
This, if I a rn comprehends bet in- 
tire Strength of all that can be ſaid againſt my 
Inſtances; and an Anſwer to it will ſet this Diſ- 
pute in a clearer Light than poſſibly it has hi- 
therto been, and perhaps give Mr. Clarke par- 
ticular Satisfaction with relation to the Incon- 
cluſiveneſs of his Argument, by detecting what 
I conceive has particularly impoſed upon him. 
In anſwer therefore to this Objection, I own, 
fince I undertook to give a Proof drawn from 
Matter of Fact, that there are Individual Pow- 
ers peculiar to Syſtems of Matter, without be- 
Ionging to each of their Parts ſingly conſidered, 
I am obliged either to clear thoſe Inſtances I 
have given, or aſſign other Inſtances, or elſe 
on that there are no known Powers in Mat- 
ter, but what are the Sums of Powers of the 
ſame kind, And therefore to ſhow that my In- 
ſtances are pertinent, I diſtinguiſh between Nu- 
merical Powers and Generical Powers, By Nu- 
merical Powers I underſtand ſuch Powers 5 Mo- 
tions and Figures of the ſame Species. The 
Power of the Eye to contribute towards ſeeing, 
is a Species of Motion, and the Roundneſs of 
a Body is a Species of Figure. By Genericai 
Powers I underſtand all the ſeveral Species of 
Numerical Powers; as Motion ſignifies all the 
various 
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various Species of Motion, and Figure all the 
various Species of Figure. Nom if the Rea- 
der will be pleaſed to apply the foregoing Di- 
ſtinction, he may ſee. that the whole of the 
Objection is founded on an Egui vogue of the 
Terms; - Powers of ibe ſams kind : for if Powers 
of the ſame kind be underſtood generically; then 
do agree that the known Powers of Matter 
are nothing elſe but the Sums or Powers of the 
ſame kind; that is, the Figure and Motion of 
a Body conſiſt of the Figures and Motions of 
the Parts, But if the Terms Powers ef the 
ſame tind be taken numerically, (that is, as 
Powers really exiſt) then there are Powers in- 
hering in Syſtems of Matter that are not the 
Sums of Powers of the ſame kind: As the 
Roundneſs of a Body is not the Sum of the 
Roundneſſes of the Parts; nor the Power of a 
muſical Inſtrument to caufe an harmonious 
Sound, the Sum of Powers of the ſame kind 


in the Parts ſingly conſidered. I ſhall now ap- 


ply what I have faid to Conſciouſneſs, or a 
Power of Thinking; and to make my ſelf 
the mare 'intelligible, will fuppoſe Confciouſ- 
neſs (of whoſe Nature I may be ſuppoſed igno- 
rant) to be a Mode of Motion, and not a 
Mode of ſome unknown Power; and the ra- 
ther, becauſe I have to do with a Gentleman 
that underſtands the Rules of arguing too well, 
to impute that to me as my Opinion, which I 
only take the Liberty to ſuppoſe, If Conſci- 
ouſneſs then be conſidered as a Mode of Mo- 
tion, as Roundneſs is a Mode of Figure, it will 


be ſo far from being true, that if Conſciouſ- 


neſs inheres in a Syſtem. of Matter, it muſt be 
the Sum of the Conſciouſneſſes of the Parts, 
that it will be a Contradiction to make 1 the 
N dum 
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Sum of the Conſciouſneſſes of the Parts, as it 
is a Contradiction to make Roundneſs to con- 
ſit in the Roundneſſes of the Parts: though I 
would readily grant, that was Conſciouſneſs a 
generical Power like Figure and Motion, it 
would be likewiſe the Sum and Reſult of the 
Conſciouſneſſes of the ſeveral Parts; and fo 
there would be as many diſtin Conſciouſ- 
neſſes, as there are Particles of Matter, of 
which the Syſtem conſiſts ; which I do allow 
to be very abſurd, What I have now ſaid I 
think ſufficient to ſhow, that my Inſtances to 
prove that there are Powers in Matter that are 


not the Sums of Powers of the ſame kind, 


were rightly choſen, and — to ſhow 
that Conſciouſneſs, of whoſe Nature we are 
ignorant, may inhere in a Syſtem of Matter, 
without being the Sum of the Conſciouſneſſes 
of the Parts. Wherefore I take the Liberty 
ro conclude, that beſides ſuch generical Pow- 
ers, as Motion, Figure, &c. that Mr, Clarke 
only conſiders under his firſt Head (which ac- 
cording to him contains all the true and pro- 
per Powers of Matter ) there are Numerical 
( or if Mr. Clarke pleaſes, Individual) Powers, 
ſuch as particular Modes of Motion, and par- 
ticular Modes of Figure in certain Syſtems of 
Matter, which he has omitted the Conſiderati- 
on of: for had he conſidered Conſciouſneſs as a 
Mode of fome Power in Matter, he could ne- 
ver have ſaid, 1f Conſciouſneſs could poſſibly be a 
Quality inherent in a Syſtem of Matter, it muſt 
likewiſe neceſſarily be the Sum of the Conſciouſ- 
neſſes of the ſeveral Parts; but the contrary, If 
human Conſciouſneſs be a Mode of ſome genes 
rical Power in Matter, it muft not be the Sum 
of the Conſciouſneſſes of the Parts. T 
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To make this Matter ſtill clearer, and an- 
ſwer all that-I chink can be alledged, I take the 
Liberty to examine à Paſſage relating to the 
Argument that I am now upon, in the Hiſtori- 
cal and Critical Dictionary of that learned and 
acute Philoſopher Mr. Bayle, a zealous Aſſerter 
of the Immateriality of the Soul, who denied 
Thinking could be a Mode of Matter: Be. 
cauſe, ſays he, all Modes of which we have any 
knowledge, are of ſuch. a Nature that they never 
periſh, but to make room for another Mode of the 


ſame kind, There is no Figure that is deſtroyed 


but by another Figure, and no Colour but what 


makes room for another Colour. Therefore if we 


would reaſon from what we obſerve in Matter, we 
ought to ſay, that no Thought ceaſes in Matter, but 
to make room for ſome other Thought by which it is 
ſucceeded, divide and confound this Matier how 
you will, J am very far from denying what is 
ſelf-evident, that no Mode ever ceaſes but to 
give place to another Mode: and though it 
ſhould be always to a Mode of the ſame gene- 
rical Kind, as one Colour or Figure is con- 
ſtantly ſucceeded by another, ſince all Matter 
muſt neceſſarily exiſt underſome Figure, and 
appear under ſome Colour to the Eyes of Ani- 
mals; yet it is no good Conſequence, that 
every Mode muſt unavoidably be ſucceeded by 
a Mode of the ſame numerical Species, as that 
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Car toutes les modalitez dont on a quelque connoiſſance 
ſont d'une telle nature, qu'elles ne ceſſent que pour faire place 
a une autre modalite de meme genre. Il n'y point de figure 
qui ſoit detruite que par une autre Figure, ni point de cou- 
leur qui ſoit chaiſe ue par une autre couleur. Ainſi pour 
bien raiſonner l'on doit dire qu'il n'y a point de ſentiment 
qui ſoit chaiſe de ſa Subſſance que par I Introduction de 
quelque autre Sentiment, P. 1044. | 
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Round or Blue mufſt ſtill be ſuceeeded by Round 
dt Blue'; which would entirely deſtroy all 
Chafige or Succeſſion of Modes whatever, and 
ſo deprive the Univerſe of all Motion or Di- 
verſity. Now if Thought be ſuppoſed a Spe- 
dies of Motion, then it never ceaſes indeed, but 
to make room for ſome other Motion (the Par- 
ticles of all Bodies being in perpetual Action, 
as well as under ſome Figure or Colour) but 
it follows not that che ſucceeding Motion muſt 
— be a Thought for the Reaſons and Ex- 

amples alteady aHedged, no more than that the 
Motion of à going Clock exiſted in the ſeveral 
Parts of it before, or continues after they are 
ſeparated. Now that human Conſciouſneſs or 
Thinking is a Mode of ſome generical Power 
in Matter, will, in my Opinion, ſeem evident 
to every Man that conſults his own Experi- 
ence, and ſuffers it not to be contradicted or 
confounded by unintelligible Diſtinctions or So- 

phiſtry. Thinking or Human Conſciouſneſs 
begins, continues and ends, or has Generation, 
Succeſſion and Corruption, like all other Modes 
of Matter; as like them it is divided and deter- 
mined, ſimple or compounded, and fo on. But 
if the Soul or Principle of Thinking be undi- 
wided, how can it think ſucceſſively, divide, ab- 
ftract; combine or ampliate, retain 'or revive 
Impreſſions 1 in the Memory ? And how can it 
be capable, partly or wholly, to forget any 
thing? All which Phenomena are naturally 
conceived, and may be commodiouſly explained 
by the Springs ki Movements, and Recepta- 

- cles; by the Vigour, Perfection, Diſorder or 
Decay of a bodily Organ, but not oy any 

thing "indiviſibe. 
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Does not Experience further convince us, 
that our ordinary Habits, no leſs than all our 
Actions, are corporeal; thoſe of contemplating 
and meditating, as well as thoſe. of ſinging and 
dancing? Are we not frequently as much tired 
by the one, as by the other? Which could ne- 
ver be, if Contemplation and Meditation were 
Immaterial. The Reaction of our Thoughts 
and Words on one another does manifeſtly prove 
the Cor poreity of both; the Word being no 
ſooner ſpoken than the Idea is excited, and the 
revived Idea bringing its Name immediately 
into our Remembrance: If we forget the one 
or the other, it betokens ſome Defect in the 
Organ, as it is viſible in Children and old Peo- 
ple; the Fibres of whoſe Nerves, and the 
Conſiſtence of whoſe Brains are ordinarily too 
moiſt and remiſs in che one, as they are too dry 
and rigid in the other. Nor does Want of Me- 
mory, or Slowneſs of Conception appear in 
Perſons of a middle Age, but from ſome aſ- 
ſignable Cauſe that diſcompoſes the Organ. 
Human Thinking being therefore a Mode of 
Matter, all Parts of Matter may be ſuppoſed 
capable of producing it, not neceſſarily indeed, 
and at all times, no more than any other Modes, 
but only under a convenient Structure and 
Diſpoſition. 5 8. _ 
Upon the Principles I have now more fully 
explained, I think I might leave ir to the intel- 
ligent Reader, or to Mr. Clarke himſelf, to ſolve 
the remaining Difficulties that he urges: but to 
ſhow my Willingneſs to give Satisfaction to 
thoſe who are of opinion I ſhould not other- 
wiſe pay reſpect enough to a Man of his Abik- 
ty, I proceed to conſider whatever. I conceive 
affects the Bottom of the Cauſe between * p 
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I had ſaid, That to ſuppoſe a Power ari- 
« ſing from Matter, without belonging, to the 
«« Parts of which the whole conſiſts, is not to 
«« ſuppoſe an Univerſal to exiſt, but a particu- 
% lar Power exiſting, to which ſeveral parti. 
% cular Powers contribute; as every Man 
« js a particular Man, though various Powers 
« are neceſſary to conſtitute him of that 
„Species“. 0 ig 
To this Mr. Clarke anſwers, That if that 
Whole or Reſult, which I call a particular Power, 
be entirely and ſpecifically different from all and 
every one ef the particular Powers contributing 10 
it, as Thinking is from all the Particles not endued 
with Thought ; I ſhall find if I conſider it care- 
fully, that it is as certain as any Arithmetical De- 


x9 monſtration, that ſuch a particular Power is a 
F | whole bigger than all its Parts, To ſhow the 
LEY Want of Force in this Anſwer, let us apply it 


to Roundneſs; for if it concludes againſt Think- 
ing's ariſing out of Particles not ſingly endued 
with Thinking, it will equally conclude againſt 
the Poſſibility of the. Exiſtence of Roundneſs 
in Body, which no more conſiſts of ſeveral 
Roundneſſes, ( ſince in a round Body of an 
Inch diameter, it is as impoſſible that any one 
Particle of the Surface ſhould be round, as it 
is needleſs that any other ſhould be ſo; and 
therefore probable in many caſes, that not one 
Particle of a round Body is round in particu- 
lar) no more, I ſay, than Thinking or Con- 
ſciouſneſs does of ſeveral Conſciouſneſſes, and is 
as ſpecifically different from other Figures, 2s 
Conſciouſneſs is from a circular Motion. # 
the Whole or Reſult, which 1 call a particular 
Power, be ſpecifically different from all and every 
one of the particular Powers contributing to it, 1 
F Round- 


Roundneſs 45 from all the Particles not 21 w/o 
Routdneſs,; Ihall find, if Iconfider it carefully, 
cat it. bs ſas certain as an Arithmetical Demon- 
ſtrations #bas fucha particular - Power -js:a;rwhole 
bigger Iban all its Barti. But ins behalf, of 
Roundheſsjas well as Fhinking, I anſwer; That 
it is ſd ſar from being as terrain as an, Arithme- 
tical Demonſtration, that ſuch a particular 
Power is a Whole bigger than all ita Farts, 
that it is an Arithmetical' Demonſtration; that 
ſuch a particular Power as Roundneſs is, is 
but juſt equal to all the Parts of which. that 
Roundneſs conſiſts: For what more goes to 
the Compoſition of Ro undoeſs, than the Con- 
junction of ſeveral Particles not ſingly endued 
with Roumdneſs? And agreeably to the Suppa- 
ſition I lately made, what more goes o the 
Power of Thinking, than the Conjunction of 
ſeveral. Particles, not each endued with that 
Species of Motion called Thinking? 
2. But to ptoceed a Step further, ſuppoſing 
we could not account for the Beginnigg of 
Conſciouſneſs or Roundneſs from the various 
Compoſition of Matter, yet I cannot ſee what 
Reaſon there is to exclude. even created Beings 
from ſuperadding Powers to Matter, that are 
not always exiſting in Matter. If Matter is 
not eſſentially active, as I preſume Mr. Clarke 
contends it is not, I would ask, upon the Sup- 
poſition of ſome Parts of it being at abſolute 
reſt,- whether finite material Beings in Motion 
were not ſufficient of themſelves ro put them 
into Motion, though they had no Motion be- 
fore? Was not Matter's Capacity of Motion 
ſufficient to make it move, as ſoon as it was 
impelled by another Being? In like manner, a 
Capacity to think may * ſufficient to cauſe us 
ro 
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as any of thoſe things which we are conſcious 


to think, though we are ſometime” without 
thinking; as a Capacity to think of a Trian- 
le is ground enough to make us think upon 


it whenever that Figure is placed before our 


Eyes, though we never have as yet thought 
upon it at all. And this I take to be the Caſe 
of Operations of all kinds in finite Beings, 
vix. That it is ſo far from being a Repugnancy, 
to ſuppoſe them to have a Beginning of their 
Exiſtence, that if we don't ſuppoſe a Begin- 
ning of Operations, we muſt deſtroy all 
Change or Succeſſion whatever, and ſo entirely 
deprive the Univerſe of all Diverſity, 

t is urged by Mr. Clarke, That to annex Con. 


p. 158. ſciouſneſ to ſo flux a Subſtance as the' Brain, or 


the Spirits in it, is a very great Abſurdity: For if 
the Parts of the Brain or Spirits be ( as they cer- 
tainly are) in perpetual flux and cbange; it will 
follow, that Conſciouſneſs, by which J not only 
remember that certain things were done many Years 
ſince, but alſo am conſcious that they were done by 
the very ſame individual conſcious Being who now 


remembers them; it will follow, he ſays, that 


Conſciouſneſs is transferred from one Subjeft to ano- 
ther; that is to ſay, that it is a real Quality which 
ſubſiſts without inbering in any Subject at all, In 
the Examination of this Argument I think 
ſomething will appear quite contrary to what 
Mr. Clarke imagines, That it is ſo far from 
being abſurd to annex human Conſciouſneſs to 
fo flux a Subſtance as the Brain, that it will 
rather be abſurd to annex it to any other Sub- 
ſtance but ſo flux a one as the Brain : For if 
we utterly forget, or ceaſe to be conſcious of 
having done many things in the former Parts 
of our Lives which we certainly did, as much 


ES. 
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- that we have done; and if in fact we do by 
degrees forget every thing which we do hot te- 
vive by frequent RecolleRion, and by again 
and again imprinting our decaying Ideas 3 and 
if there be in a determinate Time a partial or 
total flux of.Particles in our Brains: What can 
better account for our total tic! 10 
e rtial Forgetfulneſs of o- 
thers, than to ſuppoſe the Subſtance of the Brain 
in a conſt ant Flux? And what can better ſhow 
that Conſciouſneſs is not transferred from one 
Subject to another, than our forgetting totally 
or Lark according to the Brain's being 
more or leſs in a Flux? But I will ſuppoſe that 
Iam conſcious to have done ſome things, with- 
out having one Particle of the Brain the ſame 
that I had; when I did thoſe things; how then 
can I be conſcious that I did them, without al- 
lowing Conſciouſneſs to be transferred from 
one Subje& to another? .This I think contains 
the Strength of Mr. Clarke's, Objection. In 
anſwer to which, I will. ſuppoſe my ſelf con- 
ſcious at, Forty of having been carried to a 
Market or Fair at five Years old, without any 
Particle of Matter about me, the ſame which 
[ had at that Age: Now in order to retain the 
Conſciouſneſs. of that Action, it is neceſſary to 
revive: the Idea of it before any conſiderable 
flux of Particles, ( otherwiſe I muſt torally 
loſe the Memory of it, as I do of ſeveral things 
done in my Childhood) and by reviving the 
Idea of that Action, I imprint afreſh the 
Conſciouſneſs of having done that Action, by 
which the Brain has as lively an Impreſſion of 
| Conſciouſneſs (though it be not entirely com- 
| — of the ſame Particles) as it had the 
Day after it did the Action, or as it has of a 
P 2 Triangle, 
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00 the Manes of wh ich 4 eos, doth 
<« entirely conſtitute the yd ung one; 'and that 
« the, Action of Sede en an Under a par- 
<« ticular Diſpoſi Ition of the Par ts by Motion, 
<« without the Ad 99 'of an immdtetial and 
„immortal Soul“: V "Which Mr. Clarke ſays 


is in every part contrary to dll the. Diftoveties in 


= 
0,995 


Anatomy, and to all true Philoſophy for ſo 45 is 


it from being true, that the Matter of the Egg, 
by any particular Diſpoſ tion of its Parts by Me. 
tion, is formed into or canſtitiites the , young One, 
that it does nat ' conſtitute I at all, not ſo much as 
the Body of it, but 5 ſerves it "for Nes nen 
and Grewth : It e as impoſſible” that the un- 
organized Body of a Chicken ſhould, by the Power 
of an). mechanical Motions, be ford out of the 


ene Matter. Us 9 EE ; as ill (fe Sor, 
von 


f 6s Ls * dende Dodwelle 
Moon and. Sjars fins, by mere Aicher , "ri 
out of 4 2 4% — 50 

In ant via 2 whigh 15 Aver, that ,niy. Siippb- 
ſition ſo far from being contrary to All che 
Diſcoveries i in 1 0 d to all true Phils 
ſophy, that if Mr. C arke $ given a juſt Ae 
count: of Al thoſe 7 Wnt, in Fe Som 

Philoſaphy in this Paragraph, it is agreeable to 
them all, except his ſay ing, That the gan 
* of the Animal is no art of the Matter of the 

And as for that Dr 

m) by, Microſeapical Obſervations, I take it to 
be not only. removed hackward: from the Search aud 
common Notions even of the moſt inquiſitive Men, 
but contrary. to ſuch undoubted Matter of Fact, 
that I will venture to inſiſt op it in oppoſition to 
all the Diſcoveries in Aoatomy Mr. Clatke js 
acquainted. with ; for if by our Eyes we can 
Ea ky organized Body of the Animal to 

art, of the Matter of the Egg, no, Mi- 
cro ical Obſervation candeſtroy ſuch Matter 
of Fan. Microſcopical Obſervations may he p 
us t diſcover the. Exiſtence of ſome things, 

1 Beatty and Contrivance of others, which 
= our, mere, Organs we. are, unable ro do; but 
can neyer make us ſee nothing where we do ſee 
ſomething... 

I ng, where deny the organized. Body of the 
Animal to have been formed long before it is 


comprehended in the Shel}: All x I affirm | 


is, that when the organized Body is compre- 
hended within the Shell, it then becomes part 
of the Matter of the Egg; and I continue to 
abe ole that Senſation doth not begin in the 
4 till. ſome of the other Parts of the Egg 
become Parts of the Animal by Motion, or by 
ſerving it for Nouriſoment and Growth ; z though 
F-q 'T muſt 


"= 


ſcovery made in Ant | 
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 Refleftions on Mr. Clarke's 2d Defence 
I muſt 71 Park ſee no 
Abſurdity in ſuppoſing ,the-organized Body of 
the Animal to be formed by Mechanical Mo. 
tions out of ſuch Matter, as the unorganized 
Parts of an Egg, if they may be called yr. 
ganized: Thoſe Parts are not indeed Legs, 

ings, Eyes, Cc. and ſo are not organized in 
that ſenſe z but yet they are ſo diſpoſed or or- 

nized as to contribute by their Motion to- 


wards Wu orderly and regular, and to 
o 


become Parts pov the Eye of an Ani. 


mal. I conceive, no Matter, in the preſent 


State of the Univerſe, can be compared to a 
Chaos; from whence I grant no regular Work 


can be produced by mere Mechaniſm, but all 
is diſpoſed by the Power of God in a State of 


Regularity : and as there was no Contradiction 
for the organized Body. of the Animal to be 
firſt formed by Matter regularly moved, nor 


no Contradiction for other Parts of Matter to 


be joined to that Body by a regular Motion; 


ſo ĩt is no more a Contradiction to ſuppoſe ſuch 


an Union of Parts to begin in an Egg, where- 
by the Body of an Animal may be formed, 
than it was for ſuch an Union of Parts to be- 
gin a Thouſand Years before, or than it is that 
thoſe Parts ſhould grow in the Manner they do 


7 the Addition of other Particles to them. 
| r 


. Clake adds, And that Senſation ſhould begin 
under a particular Diſpoſition 64 the Parts, is ſtill 
more impoſſible ;, becauſe it is ſuppoſing ſomething 10 
come out of that in which it never was, Senſa- 
tion is by me ſuppoſed to be in the Parts of 
the Animal, as Roundneſs is in the Parts which 
compoſe a round Body; each Part has as much 
of Senſation, ſingly conſidered, as each Part of 
a round Body has of Roundneſs: and _—_ 

| the 
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the Parts are duly diſpoſed, whole Thinking is 
performed, as whgis Roundneſs exiſts by the 
Conjunction of Parts. 22 

2, But ſuppoſing Senfatian did not exiſt in 
the Parts antecedent to their Union, as Motion 
does not in thoſe Parts of Matter that are at ab- 
ſolute reſt ; why may not the one have actual 
Senfation by virtue. of an antecedent Capacity 
to have Senſation, without having always ac- 
tual Senſation, as well as Matter at abſolute 
reſt may have actual Motion by virtue of an 
antecedent , Capacity to have Mation, without 
being always in actual Motion ? 

I did indeed think it abſurd to recur to the Repy. 
Addition of an Immaterial and Immortal Soul, ta P. 17. 
ſolve the Phenomenon of Senſation in Animals; 
becauſe I cannot conceive it poſſible for all the 
numerous ſenſible Creatures which Microſcopi- 
cal Obſervations do diſcover to us to exiſt in 
all Parts of the Univerſe, even in our own Bo- 
dies, and the Liquors that we drink, to be 
proper Subjects of eternal Rewards and Pu- 
niſnments. Mr. Clarke goes on: Let it be ſo, 24 pe. 
(that is, let it be abſurd ta have recourſe to the p. 164 
Addition of an Immaterial and Immortal Soul 
to account for Senſation in Animals) he can as 
enſily ſuppoſe, if I muſt needs have an Hypotheſis, 
that the Immaterial and Immortal Soul was not 
added afterwards, but was in it from the Time 
that the ſeminal Principle it ſelf of the organized 
Body was framed. I am againſt all mere Hypo- 
theſes, and was, particularly in that Place Mr. 
Clarke refers to, cantending againſt an Opinion 
thatI take to be a mere Hypotheſis: and though 
I did not expreſsly mention that Hypotheſis 
which Mr. Clarke is pleaſed to ſuppoſe for me, 
yet I conceive that that Hypotheſis is as much 

| P 4 excluded 
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Refie#ions on Mr. Clarke zu Deſente 
chided by my ſuppoſing that an Animal con- 

hy Reman as if I had -directiy 
mentioned it; and therefore I wonder that Mr. 
Clark could r that one of thoſe Hypo- 
thefes ſhould content me any” more Wen e o- 


* 
* 


ſelf obliged; to take notice of: Mr. Clarke had 
faid, That Gravitation is the Effect of the con- 
tinued and regular Operation of ſome other Being 
on Matter. Upon which I faid, ** That it does 
not appear but that Matter gravitates by 
virtue of Powers originally placed in it by 
„God, and is now left to it ſelf to act by 
* thoſe original Powers. And- it is as con- 
ceivable that Matter ſhould act by virtue of 
«© thofe Powers, as that an Immaterial Being 
« ſhould put it into Motion, or continue - in 

Mo- 
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— 

/ thinks in a wee —.— in my. Philo; foi: 69. 

A ben a Stout that at reſt, does of ir-/elf, 1. 

on its Sup port being removed, ' begin #6 fat downs: 

- wards, what is it-that cauſes the Stone to begin 16 

7 move? Is it, palſibis to be an Effet? without 4 

U Caiife ? Is it impelled without an Impellen? Or _ 
j can a Law or 4 Power, that is" to ſayy' a mere | 
f abtra? Name, or a complex Notion, and not | 
n real Being, imipel a Stone, and rauſe it us begin e = 
2 move ? . 111 bidigs | 2:2 2R.4v1- 31 Wot | 
0 1. The Queſtion is not, whether any real 

h Being moves à Stone that was at reſt, when it 

0 begins to fall downwards, upon its Support be- 

ing removed; but whether anner Being, or 4 

t Being diftin& from Matter, does continually 

8 impel it, either immediately or mediately, (for 

z | deny not the Neceſſity of a Being impelliag 

r another, in order to cauſe that Mode of Mo- 


tion called Gravitation) and therefore Mr. 
Clarke- changes the Queſtion, hen he intro« 
duces ſome real Being as neceſſary to impel a 
Stone, or cauſe it to begin to move upon its 
Support being removed, inſtead of what he firſt 
afirmed, That Gravitation is the Effet of the in Def. 
continued and regular Operation of ſome other Be- p. 94 
ing on Matter: and conſequently his Queſtions; 
What is it cauſes the Stone to move? Is it poſſible 
to be an Effefft without a Canſe © Ts it impelletl 
without- an Impeller? Or can a Law or Power, 
that is to ſay, an abſtirait Name, or complex No 
tion, and not any real Being, impel à Stone; or 
cauſe it to move? reach not the Queſtion of the 
Neceſſity of the regular and continued Opera- 
tion of an immaterial Being on Matter, in or- 
der to cauſe that Mode of Motion called Gra- 
vitation, | SOFT TE: n 

2. As 
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Reflectiomt on Mr. Clarke's 2d Defence 


2̃. As I did not exclude the Impulſe of other 


Bodies contiguous to the Body gravitating, but 
only the continued and regular Operation of an 
immaterial Being on it, from being a conſtant 
Cauſe of Gravitation; ſo I do not think the 
mere Impulſe of the ſurrounding Bodies to be 
the ſole Cauſe of that Motion: And to ſpeak 
my own Opinion, it ſeems Matter of Fact to 
me, that the external Figure and internal Con- 
figuration of the Parts of Matter, are thoſe 
Powers in Matter by which it receives that 
peculiar Mode of Motion called Gravi- 
tation, from the circumambient impelling 
Bodies. For drop a Pound of Lead, in the 
Form of a Bullet, from the Top of a Tower, 
and it deſcends in a very quick Space to the 
Ground : Vary the external Figure of the Bul- 
let, by beating it out broad with a Hammer, 
and its Tendency downwards decreaſes ; vary 
the Configuration of its Parts by Fire, and it 

will aſcend inſtead of deſcending ; the ſame 
Action of the circumambient Bodies producing 
theſe three different Effects by this three - fold 
Diſpoſition of the ſelf. ſame Quantity of Lead: 
So that Matter's Determination ſeems purely 
owing to the Cauſes and Powers I have aſſigned. 
And I have often admired: that Gravitation 
ſhould be eſteemed a Matter of ſuch Difficulty 
among Philoſophers; for when once Motion is 
ſuppoſed, and that all Matter is in conſtant 
Motion, and perpetually ſtriking one part a- 
gainſt another, as I think no body doubts, 
one part of Matter muſt be determined one 
way, and another part another way; and Gra- 
vitation being one Mode of Motion, viz. a 
Tendency towards a Centre, ( whether it be of 
the whole Vortex, or only of our Earth, F 
e 
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the —— Center of that peculiar Motion 
which depends upon the Sphere of its Activity) 


ſome Parts of Matter muſt as neceſſarily gravi- 


tate, as others have different Motions. Nay, 
properly ſpeaking, there is no Motion whate- 
ver but is Gravitation reſpectively; for what- 
ever aſcends with reſpect to us, deſcends with 
reſpect to other Bodies; and whatever deſcends 
with reſpect to us, aſcends with reſpect to o- 
thers: ſo that if there is any Motion in the 
Univerſe, there muſt be Gravitation. 


3. When therefore I ſaid, It does not ap- Reply, 
« pear but that Matter gravitates by virtue P. *23* 


« of Powers originally placed in it by God, 
« and that it is as conceivable that Matter 
« ſhould act by virtue of thoſe Powers, as 
ic that an immaterial Being ſhould put Matter 
« into Motion, or continue it in Motion“; I 
did not lay it down as my Opinion, that Mat- 
ter did act without a direct Impulſe from Mat- 
ter, but ſuppoſed it as intelligible, that Mat- 
ter might act without Impulſe by Powers placed 
in it by God, as that an immaterial Being 
ſhould move Matter without being able to im- 
pel it by Contact. And whenever Mr. Clarke 
gives me an Idea how an immaterial Being can 
move Matter, or in what place God can be con- 
ceived beginning a Motion of Gravity or Le- 
vity in the Univerſe, when in the Univerſe there 
is no up or down in reality, (for to ſay that 
God acts reſpectively, ſhows but the Perti- 
nency of my Queſtion the more, fince he muſt 
then be neceſſarily placed with reſpect to an aſ- 
ſignable Center ) then I promiſe to give him 
an Idea how Matter ſhould move by Powers 
placed in jt by God, without the A 
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Reflebiians! on Mr. Clarke's 24 Defence 
other Bodieb or even by what Mr. Clarkecall 


* abſtract Mme, or u ch,! Notion. 1; 


4. But as .it my Opinion: that Natter didact 
by virtuerof Powers placed init hy God, with; 
out the Impalſe of Matter, II think I han 
Mr. Clurte of my Opiniant Shen he ſays; "Ab 
Matter conſi ts, of actually ſeparate! I Air 
Parts: For if it is actually divided in inf nitum, 
it can never act by Impulſe, but muſt act by 
other Powers; unleſs Mr. Clarke, will ſay, that 
it is an imminceinl Being, that conſtantly, and 


immediately moves every Particle of Matter. 
But whether I rake Mr. lar de right or no, the 


quibus viribus | 
.tentarunt. ' 


Incomparable Sir. Jaac Neuiton is of Opinion, 
That urrai Phenomena of Nature may depend 
on certain Forces, whereby from Cattſes (or Pow- 
err) yet undiſcovered, Uh Particles of Bodies are 
muthally impelled againſt each othir, and cobere 
acchf ding to regutar Figures, er whereby, they re- 
ced> or are driven from one another ;. which Forces 
or Powers being. yet unknown, the Philoſopher hi 
_— r attempted Nature i in vain. * 
irt K 9 
Sect. ih Beſides besen directly = Mr. 
Clarke's pterended Demonſtration, I did endea- 
vour to ſhow, that: if it proved the Impoſſibility 
of Matter's Phinkipg, it would equally prove 
the Impoſſibility of an immaterial Being's 
W Lhe Mr. Clarke Aid not a 
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* Suſpicor ea omnia (viz. enillowla 3 Nature) ex * 


dus pendere poſſe, quibus Corporu parriculæ per cauſas non 
dum cognitas vel in ſe mutuo impęhuftur, &. fecundum. gu- | 


Tas eule cohærent, vel ab invicem ygantur & Tecedint : 
5 . hactenus naturam fruſtra 
oni Frafutio ad Phildſophia Naturalii Principia 
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Extenſion out of bis Idea of immäterial Bes 
För his Argument being foùndedl on the 
of of this Propoſition, u Diviſibility and 
king cannot here or exiſt together in the 
Subject; and Mr. Clarke aYowing, That , Def. 
755 are pete Matter whjeb are toc any ”—— 
in Nature indiſter pibi 3 Þ' obſerved; 
ou That if there may be Matter which implies Reh. 
« Indfeiſibinry- U) "arora -Cauſes p. 130“ 
ment can be brought to prove the Indivifib- 
& ty” of ſuch *Patticles'6f Matter“ but what 
wil equally pröve the Diviſibiliry' of any 
ce bite extended Being“: and con Luenchf; 
either all Matter is not diviſible, and ſo, by 
Mr. Clarke's Principles, is not excluded from a 
Polhbiliy, of Thinking ; or elſe an immaterial 
Being is no more capable of; "Thinking ol — 


mate jal one. 


But Mr. Clarke ge That ſuch a Dall 2d Defence, 
is wide of the main Qucſtion; for 455 the foregoing P 74. 
Probf, Ya? Matter is inca pable of of Thinking cannot 
be hoon to be defeBtve,” it — fellows, that 
the Soul muſt t be an indiſcerpible Subſtance; though 
extended.” r. Though Mr. Clark#s Argument 
could not be ſhown to be defective; it — not 


follow that an extended Being muſt be indiſcer- 


pible; for if I have as clear Evidence of the 
Divifbility of an immaterial Being by the 
Power of God, as of a miterial one, (as 'T 
contend we have, and have ſhown in my Reply, p. 134. 
whither I refer the Reader) and if J have like- 
wiſe clear Evidence that a diviſible Being can- 
not think, as I am likewiſe ſuppoſed to have, 
what remains for us but Darkneſs, and Confuli- 
on, and Scepticiſm, under ſuch 'a Ballance of 
Evidence ; A View of Mr. Clarke's Way of ar- 
guing againſt the Poſſibility of Matter's Think- 


3 ing, 
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ing, urged-againſt the Poſſibility of an imma · 
terial Being's Thinking, will make it evident 
to the Reader, that there is no more ground 
from that Argument to conclude againſt Mat- 


ter's Thinking, than againſt an immaterial Be- 


ing's Thinking. And therefore as Mr. Clarke 


endeavours to ſhow that Matter cannot think, 


becauſe bythe Power of God it is diviſible; fo 
1 who ſee no manner of Difference between 


any other finite extended Being and Matter in 


that reſpect, urge Mr. Clarke's Argument, to 


prove that an immaterial Being cannot think, 
thus: Whatever is diviſible by the Power of 
God, cannot, according to him, have a Power 
of Thinking: An immaterial Being is extended, 
and conſequently muſt be diviſible by the Pow- 
er of God, (if it be true that all Matter is di- 


viſible, becauſe no Argument can be brought 
to prove all Matter diviſible that will not prove 


all finite extended Beings diviſible) therefore an 
immaterial Being cannot think. And if it be 
proved that an immaterial Being cannot think, 
then it follows, that the Being which thinks in 
us muſt be material. If it is further objected, 


to weaken the Force of the foregoing Proof, 


T hat all material Subſtance is likewiſe diviſible, 


Mr. Clarkes Anſwer in behalf of immaterial 


Subſtance will ſerve the Caſe of material Sub- 
ſtance z and it may be ſaid, That this Diff- 


culty is. wide of the main Queſtion ; for if the 


foregoing Proof, that immaterial Being is incapa- 


ble of Thinking, cannot be ſhown to be defetiive, 


it follows neceſſarily, that the Soul muſt be an in- 
diſcer pible material Subſtance. OT 

2. But Mr. Clarke ſays, There are many De- 
monſtrations, even in abſtract Mathematicks them- 


- ſelves, which no Man who underſtands them can 
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in the leuſt Doubt of: the Certainty of, which yet 
are attended with difficult Conſequences, that can- 
not be perfedly cleared. The infinite Diviſibility 
of Matter is an Inſtance of this kind; alſo the 
Eternity of God and bis Immenſity are attended 
with the like, Difficulties, In anſwer to this, I 
ſay, That if there are any ſuch Demonſtrations, 
from whence: any Contradict ions or Abſurdities 
follow in our ry. of conceiving things, thoſe 
Abſurdities and Contradictions ſhould affect a 
Demonſtration ſo far that I ought to ſuſpend 
my Aſſent. In our Aſſent or Diſſent to Pro- 
poſitions, we have no other ground of either, 
than the Perception of the Agreement or Diſa - 

reement of the Ideas,. for which the Terms in 
| Bane” fan ſtand. And if things make ſuch 
an appearance to our Underſtandings, that we 
do à priori perceive, or imagine we perceive 
demonſtrative Proof of the Truth of a Propo- 
fition, and perceive or imagine that we per- 
ceive Abſurdities and Contradictions follow 
from that. Propoſition. which we imagined we 
perceived to be demonſtrative; what have we 
bur tworepugnant Demonſtrations, which ought 
to leave the Mind in ballance or ſuſpence? For 
on which ſide can I ſuſpe& that my Under- 
ſtanding fails me? -There is no more reaſon to 


ſuſpe& that my Underſtanding fails me, when 


I think that I perceive an Abſurdity, Contra- 
diction, or Diſagreement of Ideas, than when 1 
think I perceive the Agreement of Ideas. 

3. But I deny that there are any Inſtances of 
this kind in Nature, and particularly that the 
Infinite Diviſibility of Matter, the Eternity and 
Immenſity of God, are ſuch Inſtances. ' And I 
deſire Mr. Clarke to define thoſe foregoing 
Terms, and tell me, what they ſtand ag" * 

ind: 
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Mind : and if his Meaning of theſe Ferm a. 
to the Reality of Things, inſtead of ma- 
ing real Beings of abſtract: Notions, I require 
him to prove that any Abſurdity or\Contra- 
diction: folloym either from the infinite Divi}. 
bility f Natter; the Eternity or Immenſity of 
God, in our way of concetving; and if he 
cannot, he has no ground from thofe Inſtances 
to put human Nature in ſuch a State of Scep- 


N tioiim and Abſurdity. 1281170 


4. As ao hisurging again his Inſtance of Space, 
which I readilylo n to be indiſcerpible, to ſlow 
the Poſſibily of immaterial Subſtance's being 
indiſcerpible; thoughextended, I tell him again, 


that Space (which Mr. Clacte ſays is only an 


Ahſtrad Ideu ef Immenſity) will by no means 
reach his purpoſe: for! Space is infinite, and 
not only infinite, but being ineapable of being 
conſidered; either as ain or being acted on, 5 
no Being or Subſtance at all, and therefore its 
Indiviſibility cannot prove the Poſſibility of a 
finite extended Subſtance's being indlviſible, 
but the contrary: for Space is only indiviſible 
by having thoſe two before- mentioned Qualities 
that make it differ from the immaterial Being 
im queſtian. Lan i ide 7 

5. To ſhew the Difference between an imma- 
terial and material Subſtance as to their Diviſi- 
material Subſtances being by the Power of God di- 
vided into Paris, ( whith concerning Mailer is 
allowed to be poſſible) may be denied to: be poſſible, 
as being a Suppoſition which -deftroys the Eſſence 
of - the Subſtance it ſelf. as! 

What ſignifies the Confeſſion of ſome or all 


Men, that all Matter is divifible; or Mr. Clar#'s 
Denial that ĩimmaterial Subſtance is diviſible, to 


ſhow 
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4. ow & Differenèee between an immaterial and 
a- mateffal Saubſtanet as te Diviſibility? Material 
re Subſtanee is hot upon that aceouht proved divi: 
by ſible, nor imtnatkrial Subſtance indiviſible. The 
ft- Diviſivility or Indivifibility of either Subſtance 
of depends ner upon ſdch Gonfeſſien i Denial; 
he if it did, 1 might ketert his Argument upon 
es him thus: That ümmaterfa! Subſtanee is by me 
p- confeſſed 6 be die ifible, but may cbneerning 
miterial Thifiking Subftanee be denied to be 
x, poſſible; as heing 4 Sh ppr/ition which leſtroys tht ' 
0 WH Subtance it ſelf; for J have juſt as much reaſon ? 
g to make that Suppoſitioff r 1 
In, rial Being, thut candor y naturu Canſes be 
an made fmalle?, fs he has concerning an immate- 
Ins rial Being; that is, both Suppoſitions are e- 
nd qually precarious. . ach 
ng But he had no Reaſon at all to ſay, That all 
18 Mattef was eofifeſſed to be diviſible j beeuuſe I 
Us was ſo far from making any ſuch general Con- 
a feſfon, that I did in my Reply deny all Matter 
le, could be proved diviſible by any Argument 
le that wotild not equally conclude for the Di- 
ies viſibility of ah immatefiäl Being; and conſt- 
ng quently, if thoſe Arguments were not ſuffici- 
ent to prove the Diviſibility of immaterial 
na- dubſtanee, neither would they, according to 
ili me, prove the Diviſibility of all material Sub- 
2 ſtance. Ahd therefore 1 ſhall be ſo far from 
[- 


allowing all Mattef to be diviſible, that when- 
ever Mr. Clarke proves to me the neeeſſary In- 
divifibility of any finite extended Subſtance, I 
will then deny that all Matter can be proved to 
be diviſible. 5 


Sekt. 3. J offered two Arguments to ſhow 
,t0 that the Suyppefitien ef the Immateriality of 
: the 
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the Soul, was of no uſe to the Ends and Pur. 
poſes of Religion; were it capable of Demon, 
{tration : For I ſaid, % Unleſs a Thinking im- 
«© material Subſtance: can be proved naturally 
“Immortal. the Soul cannot be proved natu- 
„ rally Immortal gand Pasked, Of what uſe 
*© theniis this Argument to the Ends and Pur. 
<<, poſes of Religion . For if we have. no Se- 
„ Curity that we muſt exiſt; hereafter in a State 


+ of: Pergeption, -as..by,only , proving the na- 


P. 128. 


P. 130, 131. 


„ tural Immortality of the Subſtance of the 
Soul, we have not A it can be of no uſe to 
<« influenge our Lives and Actions“. From 
which Paſſages it is plain, that the Queſtion of 
this Article was, whether an immaterial Being, 
or the Subſtance of the Soul could. be proved 
to be in a perpetual State of Thinking; or 
elſe ſuppoſing that though it could not by this 
Argument be proved to be always in a State of 
Perception, whether it was ſtill of uſe to the 
Ends and Purpoſes. of. Religion. 

To prove the Poſſibility of Thinking as an 
Action's ceaſing in an immaterial. Being, I did 
in my Reply obſerve, *+ That the Soul has 
<« not only different Paſſions at different times, 
„ ſuch as Anger, Love, Sc. which are Mo- 
& difications that begin and have their Period, 
& but has Qualities and Powers, ſuch as ſeeing 


and hearing, (which by the Defect of our 


© Organs plainly. ceafe for a time.) I likewiſe 
e jinſtanced in the Motion of the Soul from 
one place to another, which might be en- 
* tirely owing to external and material Cau- 
. | „ | 
And what Anſwer has Mr. Clarke given to 

ſhow the Uſefulneſs of his Argument to the 
Ends and Purpoſes of Religion, but by chan- 
— 3 ging 
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ging the Terms of the Queſtion, and; not only 
the Terms themſelves, but the Meaning of 
thoſe Terms? For inſtead of conſidering 
Thinking as an Action, he uſes, [the Terms 
Pouer ef Thinking, (by, which I now! Bad that ½ De. 
he meant Capacity of .Tbinking ) andi jn his, Se- P 97 
cond Defence changes the Term Motian imo Mo- *. 
bility, and the Powers ff ſeeing and hearing 
urged on him to prove the Poſſibility of 
Thinking's ceaſing in an jmmaterial Being, into 
a Capacity of hearing and ſeeing; whereby 
my Argument is turned to quite another pur- 
poſe than it was intended by me, and the Rea; 
der is diverted from the true State of the 
Queſtion; and Mr. Clarke himſelf, inconſiſtently 
with his Cenſure ot me for. nice Diſtinguiſbing, 
does diſtinguiſh between actual Think ing and a 
Capacity of Thinking, actual Motion and a 
Capacity of Motion, Sc. But yet I ſhould 
not have cenſured him for this, had he not 
really perplexed the Reader with a new Queſtion, 
as I aver this r Whether the Soul muſt 
for ever be capable of Thinking, to be, and to 
have no relation to the Queſtion in diſpute: For 
allowing the Soul can never exiſt without a Ca- 
pacity to think; of what uſe is a Proof that 
the Soul muſt always have that Capacity, in 
order to influence Mens Actions, when not- 
withſtanding that, che Soul may no more exiſt 
in a State of Perception, or Rewards and Pu; 
niſhments, than a Man born blind ſees Colours, 
or a deaf Man hears Sounds? ke) 

What follows being founded on this Change 
of the Queſtion, needs. no other anſwer than 
what I have already given. 


Q2 Seel. 4 
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Seck. 4. My laſt Objeftion was, „ That if 
« from the Power of Thinking. we kan prove 
ce the Immortaltty & the Soul 6f Man, and 
ie from irs" Immateriality prove its natural Im- 
t mortality, and cenſcquenitly its Capacity of 

ppigeſs ke Power of Thinking 
«. met prove the Imniateriality of the Souls 
„ of Brütes, che Ichmateriallty of their Souls 
% mut Pf ve their Hetwral Immertamy, and 
d tonfe@tently their" Capacny of eternal Hap- 
de. KG I, | RO nen TO YI 2 


o Which Mr. Carte anſwers, Cambt God, 
if be Pleaſes;” cauſe ibem to perifo at the Diſolutiot 
of their Bodies, or #1/e annibilale them at any other 
time ? Now by alt the Rules of anſwering, 
Mr. Clarke ought t6 habe taken notice of the 
Reply 1 made in the Clofe of the Objection it 
felf ro the Anſwer he here gives me, and 
ought either to have confe its Force, of 
elfe ſhowed the Ineoncluſiveneſs thefeof; but 
ſince he has thought fir to do otherwiſe, I take 
the Liberty to repeat that part of my Objection 
again, that I eſteem perfectly fatisfactory to his 
Anſwer, and which is as follows: “ That if it 
« be fuppofed that the Souls of Brutes may 


© be ſometime or other annihilated, then Mr. 


« Clarke's Argument is not uſeful to the End 
for which it was intended, becauſe mere na- 
« tural Immortality will then be no Proof of 
« the real Immortality of the Soul of Man“. 
But Mr. Clarke has a ſecond Anſwer : Cannot 
Go, ſays he, diſpoſe of them into States ſuitabit 
to their particular Natures, which yet may in no 
Propriety be ſtiled a Capacity of eternal Happineſs, 


as that of Man is? Mr. Clarke lays the Streſs in 


a wrong Place. I meant no more by ſuppoſing 
Brutes capable of eternal Happineſs as _ as 
I | an, 
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Man, but only a State wherein they might en- 
joy conſtant agreeable Perceptions, as Mr. 
Clarke may fee if he conſiders the 144th Page 
of my Reply; and had no deſign to compare 
the ſeveral Degrees of Happineſs: among 
created Beings in the next World. But fince 
Mr. Clarke acknowledges all the numerous ſen- 
fible Creatures to be Subjects of eternal Re- 
wards, I ask him whether Mites, Fleas, Lice, 
Oyſters, Rats and Mice, may be puniſhed e- 
terpally; as well as enjoy eternal Rewards ? If 
he anſwers, that they muſt only enjoy eternal 
Rewards, then be elevates Brutes above Men, 
and places them in a much more eligible Con- 
dition. If he anſwers, chat they are Subjects 
both of eternal Rewards and Puniſhments; I 
ask, for hat it is that eternal Rewards are be- 


ſtowed an ſame Animals, and eternal Puniſn- 


ments beſtowed on others ? If they are to have 
eternal Rewards or Puniſnments, they muſt 
have them either according as they act agreea- 
bly or difagreeably to ſome Rules of Action; 
and then they muſt be allewed to be moral 
Agents, and conſequently to have all the Pow- 
ers in them which Men have that are neceſſar 

to make their Actions eſteemed Moral; or elſe 
they muſt be puniſhed or rewarded, that thoſe 
who have received Injuries in this Life may be 
compenſated in the next, and thoſe who have 
been proſperous in the Rapine and Slaughter 
of their fellow Animals may be puniſhed, 
whereby there may be a perfect Equality in 
God's Dealing with them ; agreeably ta what 
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Mr. Arnaud relates in Reflexions ſur le Syfteme Liv. s: 
du P. Mallebranche : Quand on leur demangoit P. 24. 


(that is, ſome Jews that maintained Brutes 
were proper Subjects of eternal Rewards and 
Q 3 Puniſh- 


" 
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Puniſhments ) quelle - juſtice il y avoit dan, la 
mort des bites, quelle pec be elles avoient commis, & 
pourquoi Dieu vouloit, puis que ſa Providence 
tente A tout, un Rat Innocent füt dec birs 
repondvient, Que Dieu-Þ avcit 
ainſi ordonnt, mais qu'il recom penſaroit ce Rat 
dans le fiecle a venir, © 
From thefe and ſome other Conſecence 
flowing from the - foregoing Argument, we 
have ſo ſtrange a View of the State of Man, 
that I conceive there can be no greater Service 
to Religion, than to ſhow the Uſeleſneſs of 
that Argument to the Ends and Purpoſes of 
Religion; eſpecially fince there are ſuch ſolid 
Arguments for a future Stato from Topicks 


that can neither be anſwered by Iafidels, nor 


loaded with any abſurd Conſequehces, © + 

Nr. Clarke, in the Concluſion of his "Defence, 
has ſummed up his Argument in Fifteen Pro- 
poſitions, which I now propoſe to conſider, 
that my Anſwer to Him may be compleat, 
though all that he advances in them is over- 
thrown | in the Wr name 


His Propoſitions are: 


1. Every Syſtem of Matter confi of a Mal: 
| is of ibid. Parts. 


This Propoſition, which he thinks is ** 
by all, is, I am ſure, denied by a great many. 
However, I ſha}l not at preſent enter into any 
Debate with him concerning it, but continue 
to ſuppoſe it as J have hitherto done. 


2. Every real Quality inheres in ſome Sabjed, 
3. No individual or ſingle Quality of one. Par- 


42 of another Particle of. Matter. | 
Theſe two I grant. | 


FH Every 


of Matter can be the i or. ſi gle ac | 


. 
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Every real ſimple Quality that reſides in any 
— "Material Stem, we, n alt wk W 7 


that. udo! 1 6 80 
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5. Every Nan ben Quality y thi Der th in 
Mi. ee erer Syſtems is a Number of ſim- 


ple Qualities reſiding in all ibe Parts © f vhs: SV | 


tem, ſomè in one part; " ſome im . 

Theſe two Propoſitions I ſhall norietiRend 
with him about, though he ſeems to me to con- 
found ſimple and compound 2alities together; 
for in his-Explication ſubjoined to his Fourth 
Propoſition as an Example of what he means 
by a ſimple Quality, he inſtances in the Motion 
of a Body; wbich, ſays he, conſiſis in ibe Sum 
of the" Motions of its Lone Parts, And in his 
Explication ſubjoined to his Fifth Propoßtion, 
as an Example of what he means by compound 
Qualities, he ſays, The Simples Blue and Yellow 


make the compound Colour Lalla Green. Now 
the Motion of a Clock is to me as much a 
compound Quality as the Colour Green is à con- 


pound Quality; for the various Motions of a 
Clock, its circular, perpendicular, and other 
Motions, ate as ſpecifically different from one 


another, as Blue and Yellow are from one 
another t and therefore I confeſs that I have no 
clear Ideas from Mr. Clarke's Ages to 


the Terms . and Compound. 


6. Eve eryreal Quality, mole or 8 that 


reſults from any whole material Syſtem, but does 
not refide in it, that it, neither in all its diſt ini 


Parts, nor in all the Parts of ſome Portion of it, 


— to the Explication 75 the two foregoing 
„ wma. 
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Propoſitions, is the Mode of ſome other Subſtance, 
This Propoſition, I grant, on Condition that 


inſtead of other Subſtance be ſubſtituted the 


Words other Subject: for I grant Sweetneſs does 
not teſide in a Sugar-Loaf ;; that is, ueuber in 
all the diſtinft Parts, ner iu all the Faris of ſons 
Portion F a Sugar-Þaaf,. but is produced. in aus- 


ther Subject (and. not in apather Subſgnce a4. 
all other! Senſations or Medes af, Thinking 


are; Which Subject I contend is material. 
M515 3 . N NN mn N WO As ; 
y. Every Pouer, fanple ar compare, thei re- 


wot teſide in it, that iii in all its: Parts. in the 
Manner before explained, nor yet teſydgs in any 
alber Subſtance as its Subjeit, is na real Qualiij at 
all but muſt ba either il felf 4 real Sulſtance 
6 which ſeems uni utolligibie) or alſs iti is noi bin 
aſe but merely an abſtrafi Name, a all Univer- 


fals are. 


8. Conſciouſneſs. is nei tber a mere abſbrat# Name, 
(ſuch as the. Powers mentioned in Prop. 5.) ur a 
Power of. exciting er occaſioniug different Modes 
in a foreign Subſtance, ( ſuch as ara: the ſenjibls 
Nualities of Bodies, Prop. 6.) but a real Quality, 
wwuly and properly inheriug in the Subject is /elf, 
e Thinking Subtance. | "_— 


Before I anſwer to this Pro ien it is ne- 
eeſlary to be very preciſe in unraveling what 
ſeems to be very much perplexed in it. Mr. 


Clarke conſounds two things that ought to be 


ſeparated, viz. The Power of exciting Modes in 
4 foreign Subject, and the Modes that are ex- 
cited, when he ſays, /an/ible Qualities in Bodies 

are 


D 'I 5 Ft ww .6 
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are Powers f exciting Medes in another Subjadl; 
whereas. Sweetneſs „Sounds, Sc. which are 
vulgarly termed /enſoble Qualities in Bodias, are 
only Ideas, Senſations, at Modes of Thinking 
in ds, and Exiſt not at all in thoſe Bodies of 
which they are ſaid to be ſenſible. Qualities 3 
and therefore the Powers in Badies muſt. be 
ſomething very different from thaſe Qualities, 
ay different as 3 Cauſe is from an Effoct; and 
(that I may proceed with the greater Clearneſs) 
Iwill ſuppoſe thoſe Powers to excite Modes in 
another Subject ta be pgguliar Medes of Mo- 
tion in carta in Syſtems af Matte. 
Having ys diftinguiſhed, 1 ſhall anſwer to 
2 Propoſition in each of the faregoing San: 
* * 


1. Ide age ther Conſciquſnelaiginentber 8 | 


mere abſtract Name ( ſuch as ate the Powers 


mentioned in Prop. y.) nor daes it exiſt in the 
Brain, as Sweetneſs is vulgarly ſuppeſed ta do 


in a Roſe, and as all ſenſible Qualities in Bodies 


are ſuppoſed 10 da; but is a real Quality, trul 
and praperly ipheripg in the Suhject it ſelf, 
the Brain, as Modes of Motion do in ſome 
Bodies, and Raundneſs does in others. 

2. 1 do agree again that Conſtiouſneſa is nat 
a mere abſtract Name, but is a Power af the 
Brain anſwering to the Powers in Matter that 
produce Senſations in us. For as thofe Powers 
or Modes of Mation are peculiar to certain 
Syſtems of Matter, and are not the Sums of 
Powers of the fame numerical Kind; ſo neither 
is Conſciouſneſs the Sum of Powers of the fame 
numerical Kind: And as thoſe Syſtems of Mat- 
ter do by peculiat Modes of Motion produce 
Ideas in us; ſo we by the Power of Thinki 
can enlarge or abſtract Ideas, that is, — 

them, 
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them, or cauſe” Changes i in them, as well as ex. 
ternal ſenſible things can * cauſe Modes or 
Changes in us. And therefore” Conſciouſneſs 
anſwers, or may. be likened te thoſe Powers in 
fome Syſtems of Matter that are Occaſions of 
Modes in another Subject; and eis at the ſame 
time a Quality as much inkering in Matter ag 
the Motion of a Clock does in the Parts of a 
_ Clock, or 3s Noundneſs, or any — 2 
lat or individoal Figure in a OUR 
A Sitar ©! « v0 ton "JI KJ: Al 
9. Noweal Gualit can reſult from the Compoſ. 

tion of different” Qualities, ſo ul tv he a 1 
ity in the ſame Subjett;' of à different Ki 
F from all and wry. one of the - rr 

ualitie. 

According to Mr. Clark#s Expllration of chis 
Propoſition, I allow this likewiſe to be true 
for from Motion nothing but - Motion can ariſe, and 
from Figure notbingbut Fi gure o But this reaches 
not the Caſe of ' Numerical: Powers, and par- 
ticularly reaches not the Caſe of 'Conſciouſnels, 


A real Numerical Power, as I ſuppoſe Con- 


fciouſneſs to be, and ſuch as Roundneſs is, 
may reſult from the Compoſition of different 
Qualities,” as Roundneſs does from different 
Species of Figures; and is conſequently a new 
Quality in the ſame Subject, of a different 
Kind or Species from all the component Qua- 
lities conſidered together: but Motion being 
a generical Power, does, J agree, conſiſt of 
* Morions of the Parts, as "Figure does of 
the Figures of the Parts; and did Conſciouſ- 
neſs anſwer to Figure and Motion, that would 
— aan of the. anne of the 
arts N 


10. 4-4 


* 
4 
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5 Prop. 8.) iand uf Kind 'ſpecificaliy* different 


from all wr de Qualities; "whether known ur un- 
known, which are themſelves acknowledged: to b 
void of Confeionfneſs, can never Poſſibly reſult from 
any Compoſition of ſuch"Whalities. 030 wat fr 
Though Conſciouſneſs be a real Quality, and 
different from all. other Qualities)» whether: 
known or unknown which are themſelves acs 
knowledged to be void of Conſciouſneſs, it can 
or may reſult fro ſuch Qualities as wgly con 
ſidered are void — —— — 
is a real Quality ſ cally different from 
ther lde 2 — andryet — 
be the Reſult or Compoſition of ſuch r 
But in Mr. Clarke's: Senſe of real Qualities, I 
allow this Propoſition to be true: but then it 
reaches not the Caſe of Conſciouſneſs; which I 


deny to be a generical Power, but affirm to by 


only a'Mode of a nen nn N 


14 ; 


11. N individual Quali y can bo raufen 


from one Subject to another. 

This Propoſition I allow to be tees The 
Quality of a Subject can only be the Quality 
of that Subject wherein it exiſts, and not of an- 
other Subject. The Motion of a Syſtem of 
Matter can only be the Motion of that Syſtem. 
The Conſciouſneſs of any Being can only be 
the Conſciouſneſs of that particular Being. 
And 1 further obſerve, that the Motion of a 


Syſtem of Matter one Day can never be the 
Motion of the ſame numerical Syſtem the 


next Day, nor the Conſciouſneſs of Yeſterday 


be the ſame numerical Conſciouſneſs that I have 
to Day, let the: Being that is conſcious in me 


be 
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be diviſible or indiviſible. The ſame indivi. 
dual Quality can no more be transferred ta the 
fame individual Subia that was formerly the 
Subject of it, than it can bo transferred to anc. 
ther Subhedt. 
12. The Spirits aud Particles of the Brain, le. 
ing loge and in a perpetual flax, caunat therefore be 
ts. Seat of, that Conſciouſue/5,' by tubicb a Man 
— only remembers. things done many Years fince, 


my ſelf to Day to be the fame individual con- 
ſcious Being that 1 was a Tear ago ( for I deny 
that wo hade any Confcioufſneſs at all that we 
continue the ſame individual Being at different 
times) yet if it be not abſurd for Matter to 
think, Matter muſt at the fame time know that 
it thinks, or be conſcious of its thinking : and 
if it can know at this inſtant that it thinks, I 
can ſeeno reaſon why it may not remember To- 
morrow what it thinks of To-day, though ſome 
Particles will be then wanting which it has at 
preſent. And if it can remember at all, then 
the Memory of Things may be continued even 
after we have loſt all the Particles of Matter 
that we had at the Time of the doing them, by 
continual intermediate repeating, or imprint- 
ing afreſh our Ideas before they are quite loſt 
er worn out. And it is thus as intelligible to 
me that the Memory of Things ſhould be pre- 
ſerved by a Being in a Flux, as by a Being 
that is not ſo. For the individual Conſciouſ- 
nels Te- day, can neither in an individual er 
diviſible 


ef bis LITT EA to Mr. Dod well. 
viſible Being be the individual Obaſeiouſneſs 
To- mortow : that Conſciouſneſs is a perfectly 
diſtin Action in both Beings from the pre- 


ceeding Conſciouſmeſs the Day before. Ah 


whenever Mr. Clarke accounts for an indiviſi- 
ble Being's temembrance of an Action dr 


1 1 ptomiſe to account for Memory in 


13. The Cunſtiouſneſ that a Man has at one and 
the * time is one Conſtiouſneſi, and not a Mul- 
titade of diſtin? * 3 as Solidity, Mo- 
tion, or Colour of any Piece of Matter, is u 
Multitude of diſtinf# Solidities, Motions, or Go- 


14. Conſciouſneſs therefore cannot at all rejide in 
the Subſtante of the Brain or Spirits, or in any 
other material Syſtem as its Subjef, but muſt ve 

a Quality of ſome immaterial Subſtance. 5 

Taking Conſciouſneſs for a numerical Pow- 
er, either as anſwering to Roundneſs in a Bo- 
dy, or to a Motion peculiar to a Syſtem of Mat- 
ter, and this Propoſition by no means follows 
from thoſe foregoing: For if Conſciouſneſs be 
a numerical Power, then it anſwers to never a 
one of the Heads under which he ranks the 
Powers of Matter; for it neither anſwers to 
an Effect reſiding in no Subject at all, (if there 
is any ſuch Thing in Nature, which I atterly 
deny there is) nor does it anſwer to Sweetnels, 
or any other ſenſible Qualities exiſting in Bo- 
dies external to us (for they are only Modes of 
Thinking or Perceptions in us, and exiſt not 
at all in thoſe external Bodies. ) Nor, laſtly, 
is it a Power which anſwers to Figure and Mo- 
tion, which I agree conſiſt only in the Fi- 
a > | "I gures 
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gures and Motions of the Parts, but agrees or 
anſwers to Modes of Figute and Motion. From 
all which it is plain, that all Mr, Clarke, 


Fropoſitions are founded on his conſidering 
Conſciouſneſs to be ſomething elſe than what 


I contend it is; and ſo though he may demon- 
ſtrate t he Impoſſibility of Matter's being con- 
ſcious in his Senſe of the Term Conſciouſneſs, 
yet I deny that he has ſaid one word to prove 
the Impoſſibility of Matter's Thinking in the 


genſe for which the Term Conſciouſneſs ſtands 


with me, and I ſuppoſe with all thoſe that 
contend. for the Poſſibility of Matter's Think. 


ing or being. conſcious. , So that his Demon- 


ſtration may be granted by me, without affe&- 
ing the Queſtion between us, ſince it relates to 
a Chimera or Idea of his own framing ; and 
thus endleſs Demonſtrations may be made, 
without underſtanding Things as they really 
exift, or any Truth beſides the Relations of 


.chimerical Ideas: For ]-grant his Demonſtra- 
tion to be good, if Conſciouſneſs be conſidered 
eicher as a generical Power like Motion and 
Figure, or as anſwering to the Sweetneſs of a 
Roſe; (which is a Senſation or Mode of think- 


ing in us) or as an Effect reſiding in no Sub- 
ſtance at all; then Conſciouſneſs cannot in- 


here in a Syſtem of Matter, and his Demon- 


ſtration reaches no farther. But Conſciouſ- 
neſs anſwering to never a one of theſe Powers, 
in demonſtrating that Conſciouſneſs in his 
Senſe cannot inhere in a Syſtem of Matter, he 
has no more reached the Queſtion, than if he 
had talked of any thing elſe in the World: for 
his Uſage of the Term Conſciouſneſs does not 
make him one jot nearer the Queſtion, than if 
he had uſed a different Term, or a Term that 
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no one would ſuſpect ſtood for the thing really 
ſignified by the Term Conſciouſneſs. 


15. Difficulties that ariſe afterwards concerning 
other Qualities of that immaterial Subſtance, as 
whether it be extended or unextended, do not at all 
affeft the preſent Argument. 

How far the Difficulty of making immate- 
rial Being extended, affects Mr. Clarke's Ar- 
gument, I refer the Reader to Page 220, Cc. 
of my RefleFions. And as for the Difficulty 
of making it unextended, I will ſpeak to that 
whenever Mr. Clarke defines the Terms Unex- 
tended and Being, that I may ſee what they 


' ſtand for when joined together; and then I 


will ſhow how far conſidering immaterial Be- 
ing to be an unextended Being affects. his Ar- 
gument, as I have ſhown how far conſiderin 
immaterial Being to be an extended Being i 
ects it. 


Thus I have gone through Mr. Clarke's 
Propoſitions, and ſhown wherein they fail to 
clear the Point that he ought to have aimed 
at: And I conclude with this further Obſer- 
vation, that he has not drawn up one Propoſi- 
tion to ſhow that his Argument is of any uſe 
to the Ends and Purpoſes of Religion, allow- 
ing it to be ever ſo true and juſt ; and there- 
fore for Proof that it is of no uſe to that end, 
I refer the Reader to the 225th and the ſubſe- 
quent Pages of the foregoing Reffeclions. 
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SIR, 


N N my Laſt Reply I perſuaded my 

l ſelf I had ſer the Queſtion between 
N fs > 31 us in ſo clear a Light, that there 
| would have been no need of any 
new Debate, or of giving our 
Readers any further trouble in 
this Matter. But ſeeing you have found out a 
ſeemingly new Diftinion, by which you ſti] 
endeavour to evade the Force of the Argu- 
ment; And, Hough your Evaſion ſeems to 


Me indeed extreamly flight, yet ſeeing you 
have thought fit to inſiſt upon it in ſuch a Man- 
ner, as if you your ſelf really believed there 
was ſome Strengeh and Weight in it; I ſhall 
endeayour to gratify * ſineere Deſire you yu 
2 e 


244 A Third Defence df tht Immateriality 
feſs to have of diſcovering the Truth, by ſhow- 
ing briefly the Weakneſs and Inconcluſtveneſs 
of PA you have advanced in your Reflections. 

n order to prove that 7 1561 cannot pag 
bly be a Quality or. Power of Malter; I faid 
that all the Qualities or Powers, which either 
Are in Matter, whether they be known or un- 
known; or are vulgarly Aſcribed to it; muſt 
of neceſſity be either, | 

1/t, Real Qualltiks, truly and properly in- 
hering in the Subject to which they are aſ- 
cribed: Shch as are Magnitidꝭ and Motion in 
Matter,” Theſe are always the Sums or A ggre- 

ates of Powers or Qualities of he ſame Kind, 
inhering diſt inctly in the! ſeveral Parts of the 
Material Subject. Which not being true of 
Thinking, it is manifeſt that Thinking cannot be 
a Power or Quality of: bis Sbrt, btring in a 
Syſtem of Matter. 

Or 2d), Qualities, not really inhering in 
the Subject to which they are uſually aſcribed, 
but being indeed Modes excited and reſiding in 
ſome other Subject: Such as are Colours, Sounds, 
and all thoſe which are commonly called the 
Senſible Qualities of Matter. Theſe do not 
exilt at all in That Subject to Which they are 
viſually aſeribed; but in fome Other Subject. 
And this alſo not being applicable to 7. binking, 
it is manifeſt thereforethat Thinking cannot be 4 
Power or Quality of 7his Kind, in a Material 
1. 1 | 

r 3dly, Qualitics, not really inhering in any 
Subject at all, but being mere Abſtract Names, 
or external Denominations, to expreſs certain 
complex Ideas framed in our Imaginations; or 
certain general extrinſick, and relative Effects, 7 
produced upon particular Syſtems of * 

| : | J 
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fexibility, u Ae and the Theſe 
have no real Exiſtence. by way TY er in- 
bering in any Subject. Which — 2 nce. it 
cannot be ſaid of Thinking, it is manifeſt that 
Thinting cannot be à Power or Quality wh a Ma- 
terial Syſtem, of this King neither. 


You grant that Thinking, for the Reaſons I 
urged, cannot be 3 Power or Quality of any 
of Theſe Kinds: But you Difingu, neren the 
Firſt Sort; and alledge, 

That there are ſome Real Ovalities. truly and 
— inhering in the Subject to which they 

e aſcribed; which yet are not, like Magni- 
— and Motion, Sums or regates « of 
Powers, ar Qualities of the ſame Kind, inhering 
diſtinctiy in che ſeveral Parts of the Subject: 
And that therefore 7 binking, a it be not 
an Aggregate of Powers of the /ame Rind, may 
yer — be a real Quality inhering in 

atter. 

Mat Numerical Powers, or particular and In- * 
dividual Moges, are ſuch real inherent Qualities, 7.2 50g. 
kreſidiog in a Syſtem of Matter, without in- 

hering diſtinctly in its ſeyeral Parts: in con- 
tradiſtinction to generical Powers, ſuch as Mag- 
nitude and Motion, which you acknowledge to 
be the Sums of the Magnitudes and Motions of 
17 the ſeveral Parts. 


Of That, for Inſtance, the Power of the Eye, to pag. 198. 
in contribute to the Af of Seeing; the Power of a 
or Clock, to ſhow the Hour of the Day; the pag. 199. 
8, Power of a Muſical Inſtrument, to produce in 
er R 3 us 
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us harmonious Sounds; the particular Figares 


in Bodies, ſuch as Roundneſi or Squareneſs z and 
particular or individual Modes of Motion, are 
ſuch Numerical Powers, not at all reſulting 


from any Powers of the ſame Kind inhering in 


the Parts of the Syſtem : And that Thinking 
therefore in like manner, not being an Agegre- 
gate of Powers of the ſame Kind, may yer in- 
here in a Syſtem of Matter, as one of theſe 
Numerical or Individual Modes of ſome Gene- 
rical Power, 

That, upon this Suppoſition, of Thinking be- 
ing a Numerical Mode of ſome Generical Power 
of Matter; it may be conceived, that as 1be 


| Roundneſs of a Body, is not the Sum of the Round. 


neſſes of the Parts; nor the Squareneſs of a Bo- 


dy, the Sum of the Squareneſſes of the Parts; 


pag. 203. 


nor the Power of a Muſical Inſtrument to cauſe 
an harmonious Sound, the Sum of Powers of the 


ſame Kind in the Paris ſingly conſidered ; nor any 


pag. 204- 


pag. 208. 


pag. 208. 


pag. 208. 


articular Mode of Motion, the Sum of the 
ame Modes of Motion in all the ſeveral Parts; 
So the Conſciouſneſs that inberes in à Syſtem of 
Matter, may yet not be the Sum of the Conſciouſ- 
neſſes of the Parts. 

That the Argument. therefore drawn from 
Conſciouſneſs not being made up of ſeveral Con- 
ſciouſneſſes, concludes no more againſt the Poſ- 
ſibility of its reſiding in a Syſtem of Matter; 
than the like Argument would conclude againſt 
the Poſſibility of the Exiſtence of Roundneſs, or 
any other Numerical Mode, in a Body. 

For Roundneſß no more conſiſts of ſeveral Round- 


neſſes, than Thinking or Conſciouſneſs does of ſe- 


veral Conſciouſneſſes. 


And 


and Natural Immortality of the Soul. 


And Noundneſi is as. ſpecifically different from pag. 208. : 


other Figures of which it may be compoſed, as 
Conſciouſneſs is from a Circular Motion. 


So that Sen/ation may be conceived to be in pag. 214; 


the Parts of an Animal's Body, juſt as Round- 5. 
neſs is in the Parts that — 2 Round Body: 
Each Part bas as much of Senſation, ſingly conſi- 
dered; as each Part of 4 Round Body, wy 
Roundneſs : And when the Parts are duly diſpoſed, 
whole Thinking is performed, as whole Roundneſs 
exiſts by the Conjunction of Parts, | 

For Conſciouſueſi, being ſuppoſed to be a real 


Numerical Power, ſuch as Roundneſs is; may 


reſult from the Compoſition of different Qualities, 
as Roundneſi does from different & peries of Figure: 
And is * ya new Quality in the ſame Sub- 
ject, of a. different Kind or Species from all the 
component Qualities conſidered together. _ 

Wherefore, though roaring neſs be a real Qua 
lity, and different from all other Qualities, whe- 
ther known or unknown, which are themſelves ac. 
knowledged to be void of Conſciouſneſs ; yet it may 
reſult from ſuch Qualities as ſingly conſidered are 
void of Conſciouſneſs; In like manner as Roundneſs 
is a real Quality ſpecifically different from other 
Qualities void of Roundneſs, and yet may be the 
Reſult or Compoſition of ſuch Qualities, 


That Conſciouſneſs may be conſidered parti- pag. 203 


cularly, as an individual Mode or Species of 
Motion. 


For, as nothing more goes to the Compoſition hat 29% 


of Roundneſs, than the Conjunction of ſeveral 
Particles not ſingly endued with Roundneſs-; ſo. 


upon This Suppoſition, nothing more needs go 


to the Power of Thinking, than the Copjunction of 
ſeveral Particles not = endued with Mut Species 
of Motion called Thinking. 

Es This, 
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ter, withobt bein Sum or Aggre gate of a 
Number of PG + 8 5 ing di- 
ſtinctly in the ſeveral of the Sem and 
bein Away $ of the aue Kind with the While 
that ales from them. For, as the — 
it ſelf of a Syſtem of Matter, is dothi 

the Sum of its Parts, exiſting at A 5 
dependently from each other and the Whole 
cannot but be of the ſame ind wich the Parts 
that conſtitute it: So to Power or Qvalit of 
the Subſtance can be any thing elfe, but the 


or Aggregate of the Powers of the ſeveral 
Parts; ant 


a Creation of ſomething out can- 
not but be of the ſame S Kind with the wers 
that conſtitute it. If the Parts of che Subſtance 
be fi milar, then the Syſtem it felf is an uniform 
or "bomogeneous Subſtance: If the Parts be A. 
milar, then the Subſtance is drm or Hetero- 
geneons : Bur ftill always of the ſume Kind or 
Kinds with the Parts that compoſe it. In like 


manner, if the Powers of the ſeveral Parts of 


the Syſtem be ſimilar, tho Power of the Whole 
will be a ſimple and uniform Power: If the Pow- 
ers of tlic ſeveral Parts be diſimilar, the Power 
of the whole will be a compound difform Power: 

Bur ſtill always neceſſarily of the ſame Kind or 
Kinds with the Powers of which it is compound- 


ed. Since therefore you acknowledge Thinking 
| | 0 


That Sum or Ag Nei without 
f 
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to be a Power not compoſed: of a Multitude 
of 'Thinkings'; aud it is evident (as ſhall in the 
Sequel be made fully appear ) that no Powers 
void of Thinking, can be of the ſame Kind 
with the Power of Thinking, fo as to be Parts 
of it, and that from a Compoſition. of Them 


the Power of Thinking may ariſe ; it follows 


that Thinking is not a Power made up at all of 
Parts, and confequently that it cannot reſide 
in a Subſtance that confiſts of diſtin& and in- 
de nt Parts, ſuch as all Matter is con- 
From the clear Explication of which whole 
Argument, and to vindicate the Notion from 
all the Objections and pretended Inſtances you 
have brought to the contrary ; it is to be ob- 
ſerved, that the Terms, Kind, and Species, and 
of the ſame Kind or Species, are very ambigu- 
ous: Terms, and ufed in great Variety of Sig- 
nifications: Though among Men who ſeek 
Truth, and endeavour to expreſs themſelves 
with the greateft Clearneſs they can, and are 
wilting to underſtand each others meaning; 
they do not often cauſe any conſiderable Miſ- 
takes. Rey 
For Example: It is an evident Truth, that 
All Circles of four Foot Diameter, are of one and 
the ſame Kind or Species; and this is what the 
L ogicians call Species ſpecialiſſima. It is true 
in another Senſe, that All Circles whatever, are 
of the /ame Species: In another Senſe, that All 
curvilinear Figures, are of the ſame Species: In 
another, that All plain Figures both ſtreight-lined 
and curvilinear, 'as oppoſed to Solids, are of 
the ſame Species: And in another, that All Fi- 
gures whatſoever, whether plain or ſolid, are of 
the /ame Kind or Species; as * 
; from 
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elſe of a totally different Kind. This is what 
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from Motion or Thinking, or from any Thing 


they call the Genus generalius. And beyond 
This, it is neither True nor good Senſe, nor can 


it in any manner be ſaid, that Figure and Mo- 


tion, or Figure and Colour, or Figure and 


Thought, are of the ſame Kind; Becauſe there is 


nothing Common in their Idea's, by. which they 
can be ranked or compared together ; ſave only 
as they are all comprehended 1 under the 
mere Abſtract Name of Quality in general. 
In like manner; All Squares of two Foot Dia- 
meter are ſpecifically different from All Squares 
of one Foot Diameter; but not in the ſame Senſe, 
nor ſo much, as Both are from Parallelograms : 
And All Parallelograms differ ſpecifically from 
All Squares ; but not ſo, as Both do from 
Triangles: And All Triangles differ ſpecifically 
from All quadrilateral Figures ; but not ſo, as 
Both do from Spheres or Cylinders: And Spheres 
or Cylinders differ ſpecifically from all Streight- 
lined Figures; but not ſo, as They and All 


Other Figures differ from Motion, or from a 


Taſte or a Sound; or as Figure or Motion does 


from a Thought. Which makes it appear by the 


pag. 208. 


Bye, with what Truth and Senſe you affirm, 
that Roundneſs is as ſpecifically different from all 
other Figures, as Conſciouſneſs is from a Circular 


Motion; Thar is, that a Circle differs from an 


Ellipfis ( ſuppoſe ) or from a Parabola, not only 


as much as it differs from a Cube, but even as 


much as it differs from the Reaſon of a Man : 
Or, as Logicians would expreſs it, that the 
Species ſpecialior differs as much from the Species 
next and immediately ſuperiour to it, as it does 
from the Genus generaliſſimum; and not only ſo, 

but 
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but as it does alſo from any thing that is not 
ſo much as included even in That Genus. 

Again: All light Blue Colours differ ſpecifi- 
cally from All dark Blues ; but not ſo as Both 
do from Yellow or Scarlet: And Scarlet differs 
ſpecifically from Blue; but not ſo, as Both do 
from the Sound of a Trumpet. 

Now to apply This to our preſent Queſtion. 
When I affirm that every real Power or Qua- 
lity inhering in a Syſtem of Matter, muſt of 
neceſſity be the Sum or Aggregate of Powers 
of the Hime Kind reſiding diſtinctly in the ſeve- 
ral Parts of that Syſtem ; it is manifeſt that 
by this Term, of the ſame Kind, is not to be 
underſtood the Species ſpecialiſſima, but ſome of 
the Species generaliores, For Example: When 
I fay the Magnitude of a Cubic Foot of Gold, is 
the Sum or Aggregate of the Magnitades of its 
Parts; I do not mean to ſay, that it is an Ag- 
gregate of Cubic Feet, but of other Magnitudes 
which conſtitute a Cubic Foot, and which are 
of the ſame Kind with it, in the Senſe that All 
Magnitudes are of the ſame Kind, and may be 
Parts one of another: But Magnitude and Mc. 
tion, or Magnitude and Figure, are not in any 
Senſe of the ſame Kind, and cannot be Parts one 
of another; Neither can Eigure or Motion be 
a Piece of a Thought. 

In like manner: When I ſay the Number 
Twenty is made up of Parts of the ſame Kind 
with the Whole; it is evident I do not mean 
that it is made up of Twenties, but of Other 
Numbers, which are of the ſame Kind with it, in 
the Senſe that All Numbers, are of the ſame 
Kind, and may be Parts one of another : Bur 
Number and Sound, or Number and Colour, are 
not in any Senſe of ihe ſame Kind, and _ 
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be Parts one of another 3 Neither can Number 
or Figure, Moon or Megriiade; be a pied 
Shagets [ib won) al A BM nigh 
Again; When I fay Roundne)i or Globe/ity ar 
Any other Figure of a Body, muſt needs be che 
Sum of Qualities of the ſams King inhering in 
the ſeveral Parts; it is plain I do not mean to 
aſſirm, that Globojity is made up of Glabgſities, 
any more than the Number Tn is made up 
of Twenties, or the Motion of a Cubic ' Foot of 
Matter made up of the Motions of Cubic Feet ; 
but that a whole Round Figure muſt neceſſarily 
be made up of Pieces of Round neſi, which axe 
all of the amt Kind. with it; juſt as the Num- 
bers, which are Parts of Twenty, are of the 
ſame Kind: with the Whole, and the Mations of 
the Particles of a Cubic Foot of Matter, which 
are Parts of the Motion of the Whole, are of 
"the ſame Kind with the Whole Motion. But 
Figure, and whatever is not Figure, are not in 
any Senſe of the ſame Kind; Neither can any 
thing that is void of Figure be part of any H- 
gure whatſoe ver; nor any thing that is void of 
Curvity in particular, be part of a vuν,,ẽ, ²Cir- 
cumference; nor any thing that is void of that 
particular Degree of Curvity which makes a 
Circle of a certain determinate Diameter, be 
part of the Circumference of That Circle; nor 
any thing that is void of Thinking; be a Part or 
Conſtituent of a Thought. 
From hence it clearly appears, that your Di- 
ſtinctiom of Generical and Numerical Powers, is 
of no Service to your Cauſe, For thoſe Pow- 
ers which you call Numerical, muſt as neceſſa- 
rily be Aggregates of Powers of tbe ſame Kind, 
as thoſe which you call Generical. It is as evi- 
dent, that the Round Figure of a Globe, * 
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ſu per,, Fignre, ] is the Sum of the Conver 

Wares of its outward Parts: and its Solid Fi. 
2 the Som of all Its Solid. Parti: taten toges 


Parts of the ſolid Content of a Globe; as it is 
that the Motidn'sf 4 Globe, is the Sum of the 
Motions of its Parts. And the\Comuix Ourſidis 


of its outward Parts, and the Conoentrick Ruund- 


nat of its inwards Parts, are as much of the 
Jams Kind with the Whole Noundueſß or the 
Whote Globoſity, of which are pieces; ts 
the ſeveral diſtin Motions or Mapnitudes of its 
Parts, are of the'ſame Kind with the & hole Mo- 
tion or Magnitude which they conſtitute. For 


tber, conſidered: like ſo many concentrick Shells 
or any other Figures which can be conſtituent 
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Why is n6t a Semicirele or the Arch of 4 Qua- 


dyant, of the ſame Kind with the Circumference 
of à Cirels; and concentrick round Figures, or 
any other Figures which can be conſtituent Parts 
of the ſolid Content of a Globe, of the fame 
Kind with the Figure of the Globe; as much as 
the Motion or Magnitude of half a Foot Cube of 
Matter, is of the ſame Kind with the Motion or 
Magnitude of the Whole Foot Cube? 

In reality, no ocher Powers but Numerical 
Powers, can properly ine preſent Queftion 


come under Conſideration at alk; - For Generi- 
cal Powers, confidered as ſuch, are nothing but 


Univerfals, having no being but in the Imagi- 


nation confidering and comparing ſeveral Par- 


ticulars. In the Individuals themſelves, wherein 
alone Powers really exiſt, they e Gene- 
ral; They are only made General by 

fidering and comparing together of Particulars; 
Which Compariſon has no Exiſtence but in the 
Idea; And conſequently General or Generical 
Powers, having no real Exiſtence in things 


without 


4 
””. 
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the con- 
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without us, have really neither Parts hor Whole, 
nor ean properly come at all under Conſidera- 
tion in the preſent Queſtion. It is not Moiton 
or Figure in general, that is made up of Mo- 
tions and Figures; but it is the Individual Nu- 
merical Motion or Figure of a Body, that is 
made up of the Motions or Figures of its 
Parts. The Numerical Mode of Motion of the 
Whole; is always the Sum of the Numerical 
Modes of Motion of the Parts: The Numerical 
Mode of Superficial Figure of the Whole, is the 
Sum of the Numerical Modes, of Figure of the 
Out ſides of its Superficial Parts: And the Nu. 
merical Modes of Solid Figure of the Whole; is 
the Sum of the Numerical Modes of Solid Fi- 
gure of all the Parts taken together. In like 


manner, if Thinking could inhere in a Syſtem 


of Matter, it would not be Thinking in general, 
but always ſome particular Numerical Thought, 
that would be the Reſult of the Thinkings of the 
ſeveral Parts. | 

If you will reply, that by Generical Powers 
you do not mean General Powers, or Univer- 
fals, which have no real Exiſtence ; (though 
when you reckon Figure among your Generical 
Powers, in Oppoſition to any particular Figure, 
as Roundneſs ; your words cannot eaſily bear 
any other than this abſurd Senſe ; ) If, I ſay, 
you will reply, that by Generical Powers you 
do not mean General Powers, but only ſuch 
Sorts of particular Powers, as Are Sums or Ag- 
gregates of Powers of the /ame Kind, in Op- 
poſition to ſuch other particular Powers or 
Qualities, as Are not Sums or Aggregates of 
Powers of the ſame Kind: 1 anſwer, that there 
is no ſuch Diſtinction in Nature; But all Pow- 
ers or Qualities whatever that inhere in Syſtems 
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of Matter, whether they be ſuch as you inſtance * 
in for Gener ical, or ſuch as inſtance in for 
Numerical Powers; are equally and alike Sums 
or Aggregates of Powers of thr ſame Kind. For 
if by this Term, of the ſame Kind or Species, 
you underſtand. the Species ſpecialiſſima; in that 
Senſe neither the One Sort of 8 nor 
the Other, nor any Wholes in the World, are 
Aggregates of Parts of the ſame Kind, It be- 

ing no more true, that the Magnitude or Mo- 
tion ( which you call the Generical Qualities ) 
of a Foot Cube of Matter, are made up of 
Cubic Feet Magnitudes, or Cubic Feet Motions ; 
than it is true that the Roundneſs (which you 
call the Numerical Quality ) of a Globe, is made 
up of the Like Roundneſſes. But if by the 
Term, of the ſame Kind, be underſtood { as 
common Senſe requires, and as I before ex- 
plained, ) the Species generalior ; then both the 
One Sort of 1 and the Other, and All 
Wholes in the World, are Aggregates of Parts 
of the ſame Kind: It being equally true and evi- 
dent, that the Round Figure of a Globe, ( the 
Numerical Quality,) is, as to its Surface, made 
up of Pieces of Surfaces D and concentri- 
cally Convex; and, as to its Solid Content, made 
up of concentrick round Figures, or of Shells 

ſpherically and concentrically Convex ; which, 
being Pieces of the- whole Spherical Surface, 

or of the whole Spherical ſolid Content, are 
reſpectively of the ſame Kind with it: as that 
| the Magnitude of a Foot Cube of Matter, (the 

Generical Quality,) is made up of Inches Cube, 

or of any other Magnitudes, which, being Pieces 

of a Foot Cube, are of tbe ſame Kind with it. 


When 
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pag. 203. When there 
fame Kind b un 


— Motions 


ers really exiſt, ) then there are Powers inbe 


Parts: | 
8 N Becauſe in the ſame Senſe that be 


Motion of a Body conſiſt of the | Like 
' tudes nor Motions of the Parts. An 


the Ma 
_ of [ not the /ame 


4 — of vb ne 
1 \ Powers bf tbe 

4 Gael then you 
agree that the knoten Powers Maiter are no- 
tbing elſe "but the Sums of "Pers of the ſame Nini; 
that is, the Figure and Motion f a Body, (the 
_ tude and Motion you mould more pro- 
rly have inſtanced i n,, confeft of the Mures 
{the Mogludes and Motions Þ of 

the Paris: But if the Terms," Powers "of ſbe fame 
"Kind, be taken Numerically;- (that is, as Peu 


in Syſtems of Matter that are not the Sums of 
. of the ſame Rind; As, the Noundneß of 
4 Body, is not the Sum of the Roundneſſes of the 
Your Diſtinction is evidently 


Roundneſs of a Body is not the Sum of the Like 
Noundneſſes of the Parts, (fot of Other Round- 
neſſes, as of innumerable concentrick Round- 


neſſes, and of the convex Ori des of its minute 


external Particles, it may be and always is the 
'Sum : ) In the ſame Senſe (I fay, ) that 1s 


 Roundneſs of a Body is not the Sum of the Like] 
Roundneſs of the Paris; in that ſame Senſe it is 


true alſo, that neither does the Magnitude mor 
Magni- 
on the 
In the ſame Senſe that it is true, that 
enitude and Motion of a Body does confiſt 
but the Different] Magnitudes 
and Motions of the Parts ; in that ſame Senſe it 


contrary : 


is true likewiſe, that the Numerical Round Fi. 
gure of a Body, that is, the Round Figure of its 


Surface, is the Sum of the Roundneſſes, that is, 
of the round or convex Outſides, of its fſuperfi- 
cial Parts; and its Solid Figure, is the Sum of 


all its ſolid Parts taken together, which (as I 


before 


4 


. fiſts; which you do allow to be very abſurd : And 


ww 4c. 4a... Sea ELAES. 


| ſpecifically different from other ' Qualities void of 
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before ſaid) may be conſidered as ſo many 
concentrick Sbells.or any other Figures that can 
be conſtituent Parts of che ſolid Content of a 
And when you ſay; It is 4 Contradiction to pig. 203. 
make Conſciouſneſs the Sum of the Conſciouſueſſes 2 .. 
of the-Parts, as it is a Contradiction to make Round- 
neſs to conſiſt in the Roundneſſes of the Parts; 
Though you would readily grant, that was Con- 
ſciouſneſs @ generical Power like Figure and Mo- 
tion, it would be likewiſe the Sum and Reſult of 
the Confciouſneſſes of the ſeveral Parts; and fo there 
would be as many diſtin Conſciouſneſſes, as there. 
are Particles of Matter, of which the Syſtem con- 


again; Tf bumane Conſciouſneſs be a Mode bag. 204 
ſome generical Power in Matter, it muſt not be the: 
Sum of the Conſciouſneſſes of the Parts: Andy 
Did Conſciouſneſs ' anſwer to Figure and Motion, pag. 234 
[ the generical Powers; | That would likewiſe 
conſiſt of the Conſciouſneſſes . of the Parts: And 
again 3 ' Conſciouſneſs may reſult from ſuch Qua- pag. 235. 
lities, as ſingby conſidered are void of Conſciouſueſs z 
In like manner as Roundneſs is à real Quality 


Roundneſs, and yet may be the Reſult or Compo- 
fition of ſuch Qualities: And; Nor is Conſci- pag. 237, 
ouſneſs a Power which anſwers to Figure and Mo- 238. 
tion | the generical Powers, ] which' you 'agree 
conſiſt only in the Figures and Motions of the Parts, 
but it agrees or anſwers to | Numerical ] Modes 
of Figure and Motion: All this, is only amuſing 
your Reader with inſignificant Words. For 
1ſt Conſciouſneſs, (as I ſhall hereafter have occa- 
ſion more particularly to obſerve ) is truly a 
more generical Power, than either. Figure or 
Motion. For Figure contains under it, nothing 
CHI 8 but 
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but the Modes of Figure; and Motion, nothing 
but the Modes —— Motion: But 8 
comprehending under it all the Modes of 

Thinking, contains in it ſelf the Ideas of all the 
Modes of Figure, and the Ideas of all the 


Modes of Motion, and infinite Other Ideas be- 


ſides. Conſciouſneſs therefore being a generical 
Power, not like, but infinitely more 2 
Figure and Motion; muſt be ( accordin 
your own Confeſſion ) the Sum and Reſult he 
Conſciouſneſſes of the ſeveral Paris; and ſo tbere 
would be as many. diſtintt Conſciouſneſſes, as there 
are Particles of Matter, of which the Syſtem con- 
ſiſts ; which you do allow to be very abſurd. But 
2dly, Let us endeavour to imagine Conſciouſneſs 
to be, not a Generical, but a Numerical Power 
or Quality, ſuch as Roundneſ is; and fee what 
will follow from thence. It cannot be con- 
ceived that Conſciouſneſs in general is a Numeri- 
cal Power, any more than Figure in general, or 
Rounaneſs in general. But, as the individual 
Roundneſi of a Globe, is a Numerical Quality 
of that individual Globe; ſo you can only ſay 
that the individual Conſtiouſneſi, which 1 find 
in my ſelf at any particular Moment of Time, 
is a Numerical Mode of ſome Power inhering 
in that Syſtem of Matter which conſtitutes my 
Brain. Now as the individual Roundneſ5 of a 
Globe, is not indeed made up of a Number of 
the Like whole Roundneſſes 4 (even as the Num- 
ber 4 Hundred, is not made up of Hundreds, 
nor the Magnitude of a Foot Cube, made up of 
Feet Cube; nor any Whole whatever, made up 
of a Number of the like Wholes ; ) but yet 
mult needs be made up of ſuch: Figures, as are 
Parts of Roundneſs, nay Parts endued with that 
una numerical ger of Curvity or Round- 
I neſs z 
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neſs 3 and cannot be made up of ſtraight Lines, * 

nor of any Figures which are not Pieces of 

Ronndnefs, or not Pieces endued with that par- 

ticular determinate Degree Curvity or Round. 

neſs : So the individual Conſciouſneſs that I find 

in my ſelf at any particular Moment of Time, 

(ſuppoſing it to be a Quality inhering in a 

Syſtem of Matter,) muſt be made up, though 

not indeed of a Number of the very ſame Con- 

ſtionſnefſe3, yet of ſuch Powers as are as much 

of the fame; Kind with that Numerical Conſcionfs 

neſs, as Arches. of Circles are of the ſame Kind 

with the whole circular Circumference ; or Pieces 

of Surfaces ſpherically and concentrically Convex, 

are of the /ame Kind with the whole Spherical 

Surface compoſed of them all: That is, it muſt 

be made up of Different Conſciouſneſſes indeed, 

but ſtill Conſciouſneſſes only, and not Motions or 

Figures, or any thing elſe; any more than the 

Roundneſs of a Circle can be made up of ſtraight 

Lines, or of Colours, or Sounds, or any thing 

elſe beſides Pieces of circular Roundneſs ; or than 

the Surface of a Sphere, can be made up of any 

thing elſe than little Surfaces having every one of 

them the very ſame ſpherical and concentrick Con- 

vexity ; or than an Extended or Solid Subſtance, 

can be made up of any other Ingredients, than 

ſuch as are Themſelves Pieces of Extended or 

Solid Subſtance. It is by no means true, which 

you affirm, that Roundneſs is a new Quality, of pag. 234: 

à different Kind or Species from all the component 

Qualities conſidered together ; or that it may be pag. 225. 

the Reſult or Compoſition of Qualities void of 

Roundneſs ; Since it cannot be affirmed: of any 

part of the Arch of @ Circle, that it is wholly 

void of Circularity; as a ſtraight Line is: And 

in like manner, it F. no means poſſible, 
. 5 382 that 
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that Conſciouſneſs may reſult from ſuch Qualities, 
as fingly conſidered are void of C all” kind of] 
Conſciouſneſs ;, as Motion or Figure is. Nay fur- 
ther: Every Part of the Circumference of a 
Circle, is not only not wholly void of Round. 
neſs, but has really as much Roundneſs or Cur- 
vity (as much in Degree, though not ſo much 
of it in Quantity,) as the .whole-Circle it ſelf 
has; For the ſame Reaſon as one Circle has as 


much Roundneſs, as Twenty; or one Inch Cube 


pag. 208. 


of boiling Water, as much Heat [ in Degree] 
as Twenty; or one Foot Square of a white Sur- 
face, as much Whiteneſs as Twenty : And there- 
fore Conſciouſneſs in like manner, if it was a 
Quality anſwering to, or that could be 'com- 
pared with, the Roundneſs of a Circle ; muſt 
conſiſt of Parts, every one of which would 
have as much Conſciquſneſs [ in Degree] as the 
Whole. 1 9143 1 10 „8 
From the ſame Principles may eaſily be ſhown 
the Abſurdicy of all the reſt that you have 
advanced, upon your favourite Inſtance of 
ROUND NE SS. on * 
You ſay that the Argument drawn from Con- 
ſciouſneſs's not being made up of ſeveral Con- 
ſciouſneſſes. concludes no more againſt the Poſ- 
ſibility of Its reſiding in a Syſtem of Matter; 
than the like Argument would conclude againſt 
the Poſſibility of the Exiſtence of Roundneſs in 
Body; which no more conſiſts of ſeveral Round- 
neſſes, than Thinking or Conſciouſneſs does M4 ſeve- 
ral Conſciouſneſſes; and is as ſpecifically different 


from other Figures, as Conſciouſneſs is from a 


circular Motion. Burt I think I have ſhown, 
that the Inſtances are not alike; and that 
Roundneſs does not conſiſt of Qualities ſo dif- 
ferent from Roundneſs, as you ſuppoſe Conſci- 
+6 - A ouſneſs 
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oufſneſs to be made up of Qualities different 
— Conſciouſneſs ; chat is, — the Roundneſs 

the whole Circumference of a Circle, is not ſo 
ſpecifically different from the Convexity of the 
little Arches, of which it conſiſts; or the 
Roundneſs of a whole Globe, from the little 
ſpherically and concentrically Convex Pieces of 
Surfaces, of which it is compoſed ; as Conſci- 
ouſneſs is from a circular Motion, or from Mo. 
tion in a Square, or any Motion at all, or any 
other thing whatever that is wholly void of Con- 
ſciouſneſs, For Roundneſs can conſiſt of no- 
thing but Pieces of Roundneſs, that differ from 
it ſpecifically only in the very loweſt Senſe of 
the Word ſpecifically or rather they do not 
differ from it at all ſpecifically, but 1n Magni- 


tude only, as the Part from the Whole; it be- 


ing hardly good Senſe, to ſay that the Number 
Twenty differs ſpecifically from the Number Ten; 
or that 360 Degrees, or 60 Degrees, differ 
ſpecifically from 20 Degrees, or from 20 Seconds, 
or from any other Part of One and the ſame 
Arch; Every part of which, has neceſſarily 
(as I before ſaid ) juſt as much Roundneſs or 
Curvity [in ree, ] as the whole Arch or 
whole Circle it ſelf has: But Thinking, if it be 


made up of Qualities utterly void of Thought, 


as Motions, Figures, and the like; muſt conſiſt 
of Qualities generically different from it ſelf, 
in the higheſt Senſe of the Word generically ; 
they being under no common genus, and having 
no ſimilitude, nothing common one with ano- 
ther in their Ideas; and conſequently cannot 
with any Senſe be compared at all one with ano- 
ther, or be compounded one of another ; any 
more than Circles and ſtraight Lines, or Colours 
and Sounds, Numbers and Taſtes, Figures and 

8 3 Motions, 
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Motions, or any things whoſe Ideas have no- 


thing common or alike betwixt them. 


Again: Lou alledge in bebolf of Raundueſi 


as well as Thinking, that ii is ſo far fram being as 
certain as an | Arithmetical Demonſtration, that 
ſuch a particular Power is a Whole bigger than all 
its Paris; that it is an Arithmetical Demonſtra- 
tion, that ſuch a particular Power-as Roundueſs 
is, is hut juſt equal ta all the Paris of which that 
— conſiſts. For what more goes to the 


Compoſitian of Roundneſs, than the Conjunttion of 


ſeveral Particles not ſingly endued with Roundneſs ? 
And —— what mare gaes ta the Power of Think- 
ing, than the Conjunttion of ſeveral Particles not 
each endued with —— Thinking ? But here alſo 
your Compariſon is nothing to the Purpoſe. 
For, when you ask, what more goes to the 
Compoſition of Roungueſs, than the Conjundt ion of 
ſeveral Particles nat ſingly endued with Round- 
neſs? It by nat ſing') endued with Roundneſs, 
you mean not ſingly, endued with | the ſame 
whole] Roundneſs ; then your Aſſertion is no 
more than this, that the Paris of Roundneſs 
are not a Number of the ſame #holes; or that 
the ſeveral Pieces of the Circumference of a Cir- 
cle, are not ſo many Whole Same] Circum- 
"ferences : And then J anſwer, neither would the 
Parts of Thinking (if it inhered in a Syſtem of 
Matter) be ſo many Whele ¶ the Same] 
Thoughts, But if you mean, that a Round 
Figure is a Compoſition of Particles not ſingly 
endued with [any Part of] Roxndneſs, any 
[ Curvity ] at all; then your Afﬀertion is di- 
rectly ſalſe: And ſuch a Raundneſs, would be 
a Whole bigger than all its Paris; juſt as I faid 
Conſciouſneſs would be, it it was made up . of 
Motions or. any other Qualities void Conſeia 
. — 
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ouſueſi. H you imagined Thinking to be made 
- 05 — different Conſciouſneſſes, as 
the Noundneſi of the Circumference of a. Circle is 
made up of innumerable: convex Arches, which 
are Pieces of Roundneſs; then indeed, and then 
only, your Compariſon would be good : Bur 
to ſuppoſe Thinking made up of Powers «tterly 
void of Conſciouſneſs, is like fuppoling the Cir- 


cumference of a Circle to be made up of ſtraight 


Lines utterly void of Convexity ; (or rather like 
ſuppoſing it to be made up of Sounds or Co- 
lours, or whatever elſe can be imagined even 
ſtill more remote from the Idea of Roundnejs: ) 
And This is evidently making a hole bigger 


than All its Parts, that is, containing . 


different from, ſomething over and above, 


ſomething more than All its Parts taken toge- 


ther; nay, ſuch a Whole, the Sum of whoſe 
Parts neither make up the Whole it ſelf, nor 
any Part of it: Which is a plain Contradicti- 
on. It is evident, that no M bole can poſſibly 
differ from All its Paris in any thing elſe, but 
only in the Abſtract Name, the mere external 
Denomination of its being a Mbole; which is 
nothing at all in the Thing itſelf, but merely a 
manner of Conception, a Conjunction of Ideas 


in the Imagination of the Perſon that beholds - 


or thinks upon it. Thinking, if it was the Qua- 


lity of a —_— of Matter, that is, the Sum 


or Mbole of the Powers of its Parts; muſt dif- 
fer from the diſtinct Powers of thoſe Parts, no 
otherwiſe than as the Idea of the Roundneſs 
of a Circle differs from the Idea of the Round- 
neſs of two Semicircles (or of four Quadrants) 
joined together; or as the Idea of Twice Six, 
differs from the Idea of the Number Twelve. 
If therefore — was, as you ſuppoſe, a 
+ 


— 


Com- 
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Compoſition or Reſult of ſeveral Powers; and 
thoſe Powers ſuch, as were Themſelves utterly 


vid of Conſciouſneſs ; Thinking\ would be either 


a mere outward Denomination, and nothing at 
all really in the Thinking Subſtance. it ſelf ; 
juſt as a Dozen is only a mere Name, and no- 
thing at all differing really in the thing it ſelf 
from Twelve Units; Which is what you will not 


aſfirm: Or elſe it muſt unavoidably be a M bole 
bigger than All its Parts; that is, containing 


All its Paris, and Thinking beſides: Juſt as the 
Curve Circumſerence of a Circle would contain 
more of Curvity in it than All its Parts taken 
together, if it could be compoſed of Lines that 
had none of them ſingly any Curvity at all; 
or a Cube would be bigger than All its Parts, if 
it were made up of Parts that had none of 
them ſingly any Magnitude at all, 

[ If upon this you will forſake your firſt In- 
ſtance, and, ſeeking ſtill for new Similitudes, 


alledge that a Square Figure ( ſuppoſe ) may 
conſiſt of Parts, that are none of them ſingly 


endued with any thing like Squareneſs : I an- 
ſwer, that the Squareneſs of the Figure of a 
Body, is a mere. external Denomination, a mere 
relative comparing together in the Imagination 
the Bounds of a Surface, the Situation of four 
ſtraight Lines with reſpe one to another; and has 
not properly any real Exiſtence in Things 
themſelves, ſo as Conſciouſneſs is acknowledged 
to have in the Thinking Subſtance, The like 
-may be ſaid concerning all other Qualities, 


thoſe Efſence conſiſts merely in the relative 


comparing the Situation or other Reſpects of the 
Parts of a Body one towards another: Such kind 
of Qualities having really no proper Numerical 
Exiſtence, fave only in the Idea, And Naw 
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neſs it ſelf, being conſidered in the ſame man- 
ner, might {bis way likewiſe afford a juſt An- 
ſwer to your Argument drawn from thence.] 
Laſtly, Tou affirm that Senſation is in the pag. 214, 
Paris of an Animal, as Roundneſi is in the Parts 215- 
which compoſe a. round Body: Rach Part bas as 
much of Senſation, fingly conſidered, as each Part 
of a round Body has of  Roundneſs, And when the 
Parts are duly diſpoſed, whole Thinking is per- 
formed, as whole, Rounaneſs exiſts, by the Con- 
junction of Parts, But from what has been al- 
ready ſaid, I preſume it is evident enough, that 
Senſeleſs Figure or Motion cannot be ſo a Part 
Senſation or a Piece | of a Thought, as a Semicirc 
or Quadrant is a Piece of 4 Circle. To affirm 
that it can; viz. that Figure or Motion wholly 
void of Senſe, can be /o a Part of Senſation ; is 
yy (as I have before ſhown ) the very 

me Thing, as if you ſhould affirm that a 
Line wholly void of Curvity, could be fo a 
Piece of the Circumference of a Circle, as the 
Arch of a Quadrant is; or that ſomething that 
has 10 Solidity and no Extenſion, might yet be 
a Conſtituent Part of an Extended and of a So- 
lid Subſtance. | | "IF 
I have ſhown that no part of the Circumfe- 
rence of a Circle, is wholly void of Round- 
neſs. If therefore Senſation is ( according to 
your Aſſertion) in the Parts of an Animal, as 
Roundneſs is in the Parts that compoſe @ round 
Body; and each part has as much of Senſation, 
fugh conſidered, as each part of a round Body 4 
of Roundneſs ; It will follow, not (as you iti 
tended ) that Senſation can ariſe from a Con- 
junction of Particles utterly void of Senſe; (for 
the Circumference of a Circle cannot be made by 
a Conjunction of Lines, ar the N 4 a 

od”: Sphere 
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Sphere : by Wee of 28urfaces,' nitoriy 
wid of \C :) but, on the contrary, & wilt 
_— that ſome: Degree of Senſation is really in 

every part of the Fan fingly confidered 


OE = Degree of Curvity is neceſſarily i 


N. 204. 


part of the Circumference. of a Circle, or of 
the leder of a Sphere. And ſo you run una- 
voidably into that confe abſurd Notion, 
that there are as many diftin## Confeiouſniſſts, as 
there are Particles of Mater, of Wine the Thin 


ing $ you conſiſts. 


IT am afraid our Readers are ſufficiently tired 
with 1 The _ Inftances 
u alledge, to prove that a Quality or Power 
— ba Syſtem of Mars: needs not be 
the Reſult of Powers or Qualities of be ſame 
Kind, reſiding in the Parts of the Syſtem ; are 
ſtill leſs to your purpoſe. For it is very evi- 
dent concerning Thoſe and all other poſſible 
Inſtances, that they never are nor can be any 
thing elfe, but the Sums of Powers or Quali- 
ies of the ſame particular uniform. Kind with the 
Whole, when that Whole is Simple and Homo- 
geneous ; or of the ſame General Kind with it, 
when it is Complex and Heterogeneous, Which 
fince you acknowledge cannot be the Caſe of 
Thinking, it will follow that Thinking cannot be 
a Power or Quality reſiding in a Syſtem of 
Matter. 

The Power of a Clock to ſhow the Hour of 
Day, is not indeed a Reſult from the lite 
vidual Powers reſiding in the feveral Parts; 

any more than the Number a Thouſand, is the 
Reſult of a Compoſition of Thouſands ;i or Any 
Mbole, a Compoſition of a Multitude of bs 
fame Wholes ; But, as the Number 4 Thouſand 
is the Sum of a great many Numbers, but can- 

not 
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not with any Senſe be imagined to be a Com- 
poſition of Saunds or Colours ; ſo the Numeri- 
cal Power of a Clock, being it felf nothing but 
Motion and Figure, cannot be the Reſult of 
any other Powers in the Parts, bur ſuch as are 
themſelves ſingly of tbe ſame Kind, in the man- 
ner before explained; namely, Motions and 
Figures, And in like manner my preſent Nu- 
merical Conſciouſneſs, if it were at all a Quali 
inhering in a Syſtem of Matter; though it 
need not indeed be the Sum of a Multitude of 
the like individual Thoughts, inhering in the ſe- 
veral diſtin& Parts of the Syſtem; yet it muſt 
be the Sum of Such Powers in the Parts, as 
would themfelves ſingly be of tbe ſame Kind, 
namely Conſtiouſneſſes or Thoughts : It being 
equally, and for the very ſame Reaſon, im- 
poſſible that my Conſciouſueſ ſhould be the Re- 
ſult of ſuch Powers in the Parts of my Brain, 
as are toto genere different from Thinking, and 
have nothing in their Ideas common with it 
or alike to it 3 (ſuch as are Figure and Mo- 
tion, and all other Powers which are void of 
Conſciouſneſs; ) as that the ſore- mentioned 
Number a Thou/and, ſhould be a Compoſition 
of Sounds or Colours, or of any thing elſe but 
Numbers. 


The Power ef a Muſical Inſtrument 10 pro- Pai 199 


duce Harmonious Sounds, is not indeed a Reſult 
from the lite individual Powers reſiding in the 
ſeveral Parts of the Inſtrument; any more 
than the Circumference of 4 Circle is made up of 
a Number of the like whole Circumferences : But, 
as the Circumference of a Circle is the Sum of a 
Multitude of convex Arches of like Curvity, but 
cannot be an Aggregate of Straight Lines, or 
of Cubic Bodies, or of Arches of unlike Curvity 
So the Harmony produced by a Muſical In- 
ſtrument, 
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ſtrument, being it ſelf, in the Mind that per- 
ceives it, nothing but Sound; and, in the In- 
firument, and in the Air, and in the Organs 
of Senſation, nothing but a Motion of Parts; 
cannot be the Reſult or Compoſition of any 
other Powers, but what are themſelves ſingly 
ibe ſame Kind in the ſeveral Subjects reſpec- 
tively; namely, in the Mind that perceives 
them, Sounds likewiſe; and, in the Inſtrument 
ſelf, and in the Air, and in the Organs of 
Senfation, Motion of the Paris. And in like 
manner Conſciouſneſs, if it were a Power in- 
hering in a Syſtem of Matter, could not be 
the Reſult of any other Powers in the Parts, 
but /ome jor 1s of Conſciouſneſs ; for the very ſame 
Reaſon as the Circumference of à Circle cannot 
(as was before ſaid )- be an Aggregate of 
Fraigbt Lines, or of Cubic Bodies; nor an Har- 
monious Sound a Compoſition of Colours, or of 
any thing elſe beſide Sounds. 


Pk. 198, - The Power of the Eye to ſee, is nothi elſe 
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but ſuch a Power, as is in the Object Glaſſes 
of Teleſcopes, of Tranſmitting and Refracting 
Rays of Light, ſo as to paint the Image of 
the Object in the Bottom of the Eye. And 
This is evidently nothing but the Sum of Pow- 
ers of the ſame Kind, namely, Powers of Tran/- 
mitting and Refracting of Rays, ' reſiding di- 
ſtinctly in the ſeveral Parts of the Eye or of 
the Glaſs, Every Part of the Eye, Tranſmits 
and Refralis Rays; and thoſe Rays paint ſeve- 


ral Parts of the Image: And the Whole Image, 


differs no otherwiſe from all its Parts; nor 
That which you call the Numerical Power 
the Whole Eye, from the ſingle Powers of all its 
Parts; than the Idea of a Dozen differs from 
the Idea of Twelve Units: Which, if it be as 
. great 
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we a Difference, as is between the Idea of 

N on/ciouſneſs and the Idea of a: Circular or any l. 208. | 

* other Motion, I will confeſs I have loſt my Un- 

| derſtanding. R tre! Ins 9161 977 bat: 

But there is ſtill a further peculiar Unhap- 

pineſs in your chooſing to inſtance in the Po. 

er of the Eye to contribute to the Af of ſceing, a2 

a Numerical Power-of a Syſtem of: Matter, that 

does not inbere in the Parts of that Syſtem ;/ and 

in your affirming, that upon dividing or vary. pag. 199. 

Rare leaſt” Part of ahi. 2 the — 

contributing towards tbe AF of Viſion is entirely 

at an End. For ſo far is this from being true, 

(excepting only accidentally upon account of 

the Softneſs and Fluidity of the Matter of the 

Eye,) that on the contrary, not only every 

Part of the Eye (as I now ſaid) Tranſmits and 

Refracts Rays, in order to paint at the Bottom 

the ſeveral Parts of the Image of the Object; 

(and the Power of the Whole Eye, is nothing 

more than the Sum of thoſe Tranſmiſſions and 

Refraftions : ) but [moreover even every Part 

of the Eye has the fame Power as the I bola, 

; (differing only in Degree, ) of painting at the 

| Bottom the Whole Image of the Object. For, 

| as each Half of a broken Object Glaſs of 2 
Teleſcope, or any Piece of it that retains the 
Poliſh on both Surfaces, will repreſent diſtinctix 

| the Whole Object, only with leſs Brightneſs 

and Luminouſneſs than the whole Glaſs would 
do; ſo each part of the Eye, paints every 
part of the whole Object: And, if half of che 
Eye, or almoſt the Whole Eye be covered, ſo 
that you look only through a Pinhole placed 
on the right ſide, or on the left ſide, or upon 
the middle of the Pupil ; ſtill the whole Ob- 
et is ſeen diſtinctly, even by that very — 


— — 
2 
” 

. 


Part of the Eye And conſequently the 
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of the Exe is the ſame both in the W/bole, and 


in every tr i 7, 1% 7 ; 1 
And the ſame that has been ſaid concerning 
theſe ſeveral Inſtances you choſe to inſiſt upon, 
may with very little Variation be ſaid likewiſe 
concerning all other Powers whatſoever that 
do or can reſide in any Syſtem of Matter; The 
right Explication of the Nature of which Pow- 


ers, ſhows even your own Inſtances to be ſo 


pag · 103 · 
pag- 206. 


pag. 209. 
tag. 203. 


tion is proved upon you. For you declare it 


many unanſwerable Arguments againſt the Aſ- 
ſertion you brought them to ſupport. 


This, I preſume, may be ſufficieat to prove 
againſt you in the that Every Power or 
Quality reſiding in any Syſtem of Matter, 
muſt of Neceſſity be the Sum or Aggregate 
of Powers of the ſame Kind, reſiding diſtinctly 
in the ſeveral. Parts of the Syſtem: And con- 
ſequently, that Whatever Power is not an Ag- 
gregate of ſuch Powers; as you confeſs Con- 
ſciouſneſs or Thinking is not; cannot be at all a 
Power or Quality of Matter. 4 


Not without ſome Unwillingneſs you ſeem 
at laſt to determine in particular what Sort of 
Generical Power in Matter, you imagine Thit- 
ing to be a Numerical Mode of. You ſuppoſe 
Conſciouſneſs to he a Mode of Motion: You ſpeak 
of Thought as à Species of Motion : And you 
+ Conceive it a proper Expreſſion, to mention a 


certain Species 'of Motion, called Thinking, 


You deſire indeed it may not be imputed to 
you as your Opinion, ſince you only take the Li- 


berty to Suppoſe it. But This will not ſerve = 
Q- 


for an Evaſion, when the Abſurdity of the 


a8 
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our poſitive Opinion, that Human Conſci- pag. 2066 
x0 or Thinking is @ Mode of Some Generical 
Power i 52 Mater. What that Generical Power 
18, J not poſitively determines But you 
—_— be Motion. Now I reſume you 
uppoſe That which you Juc ere 
Nat ure "of 


bahle, and 12 — vou 

your purpoſe in explaining 
Thinking, 1 ſhall prove jr. chat Nothing 
can be more s than to Suppoſe Thinking 
to, be a, Made f Motion. The ſame Argu- 
ments will prove no leſs ſtrongly, that it is 
not rait for 1 to 2 a. Mow, * Fi. 
gure, or ot any r non at- 
ter 3 And alſo that it is not al tor it to ba 
2 Mode of any unknown Power of Matter 
which in the general is void ef Thinking ; Beca 
every Knknown Power. which is void of Thi | 
is ee from Thinking, as Motion it ſelf is, 

Toure, or any other known Power; for the 
— on that a Smell or a Taſte, or any o- 
ther known or unknoum Quality which is not 4 
Colour, muſt of Neceſſity be as different from 
Blue or Scarlet, as the Sound of a Trumpet is. 
When therefore I have ſhown the Abſurdity of 
your Sappoſtion, that Thinking is a Mode of pag. 203; 
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N. Motion; I ſhall likewiſe have ſhown the Ab- 
fe ſurdity of your declared Opinion, that Human yagi 206 
k Conſciouſneſs. or Thinking is a Mode of Some Ge- 
pu nerical Power in Matter, 
7 Now to prove the Abſurdity of Sn 
Conſciouſneſs to be a Mode of Motion, I offer * 
to following Arguments, 
51 1. Every Mode, of any Power-or Quality, is 
5 nothing elſe but That — or Quality of which 
o- it is a Mode, underſtood with ſome particular 
it Limitation; chat is to ſay, it is nothing but a 


ay zarticular Inſtance of that general Power or 
| Quality; 


19s "A eee of th6 auen 
Quality; notting but the general Power | or 


R — 
8989 


Quality, confidered under this or that particular 
Modification." Blue and Red, and all other 


Modes of Colour, are nothing but ſeveral par- 
ticular Cobburs; and can contain nothing in 


theit Idea; beyond the Cen of Colour. Atute 
and Grave, and all other Modes of Sound, are 


- 


nothing but Teveral- partieular”Sovnds 3 and can 


contain nothing in their Idea, beyond the Ge- 
uns of Son. Circular and Triangular, and all 
vther Modes of Fgure, are nothing but ſeveral 
particufat Figures; and can contain nothing in 
their Idea, beyond the Genus of - Figure. In 
like manner All Modes of Motion, are nothing 
@ſe but merely particular Motions; and cannot 
contain any thing in their Idea, beyond the 
Genus of Motion. Now if Simple Ideas be the 
Foundation of all our Knowledge; and clear 
end diſtint Perception of the Agreement or Diſ- 
agreement of thoſe Ideas, be the beſt and great- 
eft Criterion of Truth, that our Faculties ina- 
dle us to attain to; then it is as evident as any 
Truth in the World, that Conſciouſneſs cannot 
poflibly be a Mode of Motion. For I have as 


clear and diſtin a Perception, that the Idea of 
* Conſciouſneſs contains ſomething in it beſides and 


beyond the Genus of Motion, as I have that it 


contains ſomething in it beyond the Genus of 


Figure. The Idea of Conſciouſneſs is as totally 
and generically different from the Idea of a 
Circular Motion, or an Elliptical Motion, or 
any other Mode of Motion whatſoever, as it is 
from the Idea of a Circle or a Cube, or any 
other Mode F Figure whatſoever. I have there- 
fore exactly the ſame intuitive Certainty, that 


Conſciouſneſs cannot be a Mode of Motion, as I 


have that a Circle or a Cube is not a Thought, 
420 oy | | 9 3% Ty . | or 
4 
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or that an Acute Sound is not a Purple Colour, 
or that any one thing in the World is not ano- 
ther, whoſe Idea is the remoteſt and moſt 
different from it, that can be imagined. To 
ſuppoſe Conſciouſneſs to be a Mode of Motion, is 
really a greater Abſurdity, ( if poſſible ) than 
it would be to ſuppoſe Roundneſi to be a Pro- 
perty of a Square; Becauſe the Idea of Local 
Motion and the Idea of Thinking, having 10 
common Genus, nothing wherein they agree or 
can be compared together; are evidently more 
different one from another, than the Ideas of 
| any two plain Figures can be, which have à com- 
mon Genus. And your Queſtion, What more pag. 209. 
| goes to the Power of Thinking, than the Con- 
junction of ſeveral Particles not each endued with 
That Species of Motion called Thinking? Is truly 
more ridiculous, than if a Man ſhould ask, 
What more goes to the making up of a Scarlet 
Colour, than the Conjuntition of ſeveral Particles 
not each endued with That Species of Sound, cal- 
led Scarlet? Becauſe no two ſenſible Qualities 
are in their Ideas ſo different one from another, 
as the Idea of Conſciouſneſs, is from the Idea of 
Local Motion. z | 
Local Motion can have no other effect upon 
any Syſtem of Matter, than only producing in 
it a different juxta poſition of Parts, To which 
to aſcribe Thinking, Mr. Lock himſelf, who 
had no Prejudice againſt the Poſſibility of Mat- 
ter's Thinking, acknowledges it is very Ab- 
ſurd. To ſuppoſe, ſaith he, ihe Eternal thinking Book Iv. 
Being [or any finite thinking Being] 10 be ch. 10. 
nothing elſe but a Compoſition of Particles of Mat- ** 
ter, each whereof is incogitative; is to aſcribe all 
the Wiſdom and Knowledge of that Eternal Being 
Lor the Wiſdom and Knowledge, and all the 
s Powers 
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Powers of the Finite thinking Being] oniy to 
the juxta-poſition of Parts. Than which nothing 


can be more abſurd. For unthinking Particles of 


Matter, however put together, can have nothing 
thereby added to them, but a. new Relation of Po- 


tion, which it is impoſſible | ſhould give Thought 


and Knowledge to them. (ic 94) 
2. If Thinking was any Mode or Species of Mo. 
tion, it would follow that All Motion would be 


ſome degree or kind of Thinking, For Motion, 


in the Thing Moved, excepting : only the 


Difference of Degrees of its Swiftneſs or Slow 


neſs, is a Similar Quality, and has no Varie 
in it: All its different Determinations, or tho 
which you call its Modes and Species, being 
nothing really in the Body it ſelf that is moved; 
but mere Abtraft Notions or external: Denomina- 
tions, conceived only in our Imagination. For, 


moving with one Determination, or with ano- 


ther; from North to South, or from South to 
North; is merely relative, and not really a 
different thing in the Body moved; that one 

.- of thoſe Motions ſhould be Conſciouſneſs, the 
bother not. In like manner Circular Motion, 
or Motion in any other Figure, is not any thing 
really and truly inhering in the Body it ſelf, 


different from Motion in a ſtraight Line. For 
the Determination of any Body that moves in a 
Circle, is nothing elſe, at any given Point of 
Time, but a Determination to move in - 4.cer- 
tain ſireight Line; and, at another given Point 


of Time, to move in another ftreight Line; and 


ſoon: ſo that there is no ſuch thing as a circus» 
lar Motion of any Particle of Matter, coexiſtent 


at once; but all Motion is, ſtrictly and pro- 


perly ſpeaking, a ſimilar and uniform Quality, 
viz, a Body's Going on according to its Deter 
Ja) I mination z 
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mination. ; Which Determination is always in a 

ſtraight Line; and cauſes the Body to go on 

actually in a ſtraight Line, where it meets with 

no Reſiſtance ; and where it meets with Re- 

ſiſtance by Intervals, there to go on into new 

ſtraight Lines ſucceſſively, into which it is di- 

verted by ſuch Reſiſtance ; and, where it meets 

with continual Reſiſtance, there to go on in a 

Curve Line, into which it is continually di- 

verted: And every ſuch curvilinear Motion, 

whether circular or of any other Species ubatſa- 

ever, is but the Idea of a Number of Suc- 

ceſſive Motions of a Body, never exiſtent to- 

gether z a pure Ens Rationis, or Operation of 

the Mind ; which conſidering Paſt Motion and 

Future, and recollecting the Mbole by . che 

Memory and Fancy, calls“ That Whole ſome- * See Bi- 

times by one Denomination and ſometimes by op of 

another. How then can any of thoſe Modes of Sermon on 

Motion be the Efficient of Thought, or (ac- Immorta- 

cording. to your Suppoſition) be themſelves lity of the 

Thought; when they are evidently nothing but — 

the Effect and Product of it, viz. Ideas framed Bentley's 

merely by the Imagination and Memory? Sermon 11 

And the ſame that has been ſaid concerning 1 Fs 

the Modes of Motion of a ſingle Body, may pag. 5g. 

eaſily be applied to the Modes of Motion of any 

Number of Bodies, in any Syſtem or Compoſitin 

whatſoever. It being very evident, that if the 

Progreſſion of One Particle of Matter direfly in 1225 

a ſtraight Line, be not Conſciouſneſs or Thought ; 

the like Progreſſion of Twenty Particles at the 

ſame time in ſtraight Lines, cannot be Conſciouſ- 

ue neither: The Poſition of thoſe Lines with 

reſpect one to another, which determines. the 

pet Mode of Motion of the whole Syſtem, 

being merely imaginary, relative, and compa- 
Denic „ . rative; 
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rative; a figment only in the Mind or Imagi- * 
nation, and not any thing really exiſting in the i Pe 
Bodies themſelves, at any one and the ſame Nor 
Moment of Time. * 
In like manner the Impulſe alſo, or Beating of ca 
one Particle of Matter againſt another, is a thing Pc 
fimilar and in all Caſes alike ; differing in no- (i 
thing but in the Degrees or Quantity of the ob 
Force : And therefore muſt always and in all cla 
Caſes, if ever in Any Caſe at all, be ſome De- Cc 
gree of Thought. From whence it would fol- Co 
low, that there muſt be as many ſeveral in- M 
coherent Conſciouſneſſes, as there are Particles of * 
the Brain or Spirits, or of any other Matter 1 
in any Syſtem, that ever daſh one againſt ano- Co 
_ : Which is what you are not willing to _ 
affirm. | 
3 . If Conſciouſneſs were a Mode or Species of - 
Motion; then Motion would be the more generi- | 
cal Power; containing Thinking under it, as Fi 
(in the Language of Logicians) the Genus af] 
does the Species. But on the contrary it is the 
evident ( as I before obſerved) that Thinking all 
(though ſimple and not compounded of Parts,) ok 
is, in the Senſe we are now ſpeaking of, a * 
Power infinitely more generical than either Mo- the 
tion or Figure, or any other Power of Matter; 1d, 
| | and conſequently cannot be a Mode or Spectes all 
| of any of them. There are as many Ideas of i 
| Figure, as there are Figures; and as many Ideas of 4 
| Motion, as there are Modes of Motion ; and as * 
| many Ideas of other things, as there are other wh 
things in the World, that can be thought upon : FW 
And all theſe Ideas, are Modes and Sorts, or * thi 
Kinds of Thinking, Now if Thinking is a Pow- 
er more various, more extenſive, more gene- Ce 
rical, than Motion; it is manifeſt it cannot be all 


# Mode or Species of Motion, as Roundneſs is a 
"" Mode 
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Mode or Species of Figure. If Thinking. is a 


Power more generical, than Figure, or Motion, 


or any other Power of Matter; if it is a Power 
as univerſal, as all things taken together, thar 


can be thought upon; it is certainly a generical 


Power in the higheſt Degree; And conſequently, 
(if it be at all a Power of Matter, ) it wall 
oblige you to run into the Abſurdity you de- 


clare you would avoid. For, by your own 
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Confeſſion, you would grant readily, that, was pag. 204. 


Conſciouſneſs a generical Power like Figure and 
Motion ( like Figure and Motion it is not, bur 
infinitely more generical than either of them,) 
it would be likewiſe the Sum and Reſult of the 
Conſciouſneſſes of the ſeveral Parts; and ſo there 


would be as many diſtinft Conſciouſneſſes, as there 


are Particles of Matter, of which the Syſtem 
conſiſts ; Which you do allow to be very Abſurd. 
As Figure is the Genus of all the Species of 
Figure, ſo the Idea of Figure is the Genus of 
all the Ideas of all the Species of Figures: And fo 


the Idea of Motion, is the Genus of all the Ideas of 
all the Species of Motions ;, and the Idea of Colour, 


is the Genus of the Ideas of all the Species of Co- 
hours; and the Idea of Sound, is the Genus of 
the Ideas of all the Species of Sounds; and the 
Idea of an Animal, is the Genus of the Ideas of 


all the Species of Animals. The General Ideas of 


Pigure, Motion, Colour, Sound, Animal, &c. are 
generical Powers of the Mind; And Thinking is 


the Genus generalius of all thoſe Powers. With 


what Senſe then can it be ſaid to be one of the 
lower Species, or a Numerical Mode of One of 
"thoſe Powers? 55 

4. If it was the Motion of the Parts of a 
Corporeal Syſtem, on which its Thinking depends; 
all the Thaughts There, muſt be unavoidably acci- 


T 1 dental. 
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dental and limited; becauſe each one of ibe 
Particles, that by Motion cauſe Thought, being in 
it felf without any Thought, cannot regulate its 
own Motions; much leſs be regulated by the 


| Thought of the Whole ;, ſince that Thought of the 


Whole, is not the Cauſe of Motion, ( for then it 
muſt be antecedent to it, and fo without it,) but 
the Conſequence of it: Whereby Freedom, Power, 
Choice, and all rational and wiſe thinking or acting. 


- will be quite taken away: So that fuch a thinking 
| Being, would be no better nor wiſer, than pure 


bind Matter; ſince to reſolve all into the acciden- 
tal unguided Motions of blind Matter, or into 
Thought depending on unguided Motions of blind 
Matter, is the ſame thing: Not to mention the 
Narrowneſs of ſuch Thoughts and Knowledge, that 
muſt depend on the Motion of ſuch Paris. But 
there needs no Enumeration of any more Abſurdities 
and Impoſſibilities in this Hypotheſis, ( however 
full of them it be,) than That before-mentioned ; 


ſince, let this thinking Syſtem be All or a Part of 


the Matter of the Univerſe, it is impoſſible that 
any one Particle ſhould either know its own, or 
tbe Motion of any other Particle ; or the Whole 
know the Motion of every particular; and ſo re- 
gulate its own Thoughts or Motions, or indeed have 
any Thought reſulting from ſuch Motion. This 
Argument, is Mr. Lock's own: Words, (Book 
IV. ch. 10. Se. 17.) to which I cannot but 
ſuppoſe you will give ſome Deference. 

g. If Thinking was a Mode or Species of 
Motion; then in like manner as it is a proper 
Expreſſion to ſay, that Circularity is one Species 


of Figure, and Squareneſs a ſecond,” and Cabi- 


calneſi a third, and Ellipticalneſs a fourth ; ſo it 
would be proper alfo to ſay, that Circular Mo- 


tion is one Species of Motion, and Motion in « 
4 5 | Square 


F 
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Square à ſecond, and Motion in an Fllipfis a 
third, and Thinking or Conſciouſneſs à fourth; 
and, I appeal to the common Senſe of all 
Mankind, whether I may not add with exactly 
the fame Reaſon, that a Tree is a fifth, and a 
Syllogiſm a ſixth, and Perſonality a ſeventh, &. 

[It to this you will reply, that you do not 
mean as you ſay, that any particular Motion is 
it ſelf Thought, but that Thought may be the 
Reſult of ſome particular Motion; I anſwer in 
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the Words of Mr. Hobbes, that * no Reſult of Miet. 


Motion can ever be any thing elſe but mere 
Motion till : (With a different Juxta-poſition 


gene- 
rat pratet 
Motum. 


of Parts perhaps; of which before, pag. 273.) Leviat. 
And conſequently all the foregoing Arguments 


hold equally good, againſt one Notion as a- 
gainſt the other.] i 


Some of theſe Abſurdities are ſo very groſs, 
and yet ſuch obvious Conſequences of your 
Notion, that it can hardly be imagined you 
ſhould have over-looked them. And indeed 
you do at laſt endeavour to obviate them in a 
very effeftual manner; In ſuch a manner, by 
which you may, whenever you pleaſe, anſwer 
all the Arguments upon any Queſtion in the 
World ; and remove out of your way, not 


only any Demonſtration, but even Intuitive 


Knowledge it ſelf, You tell me, that J imagine pag. 238. 


Conſcioufacſ to be Something elſe than what you 


contend it is; That the Term of Conſciouſneſs pag. 238. 


ſtands with” You, in another Senſe than with 


Me: That with You, it ſignifies « Numerical pag. 237. 
Power, anſwering to Roundneſs in a Body, or io 


a Motion peculiar to à Syſtem of Matier; but pag. 28 


that with Me, i“ relates to a Chimera or Idea of 
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Now to This I reply in the Words of Mr, 
Lock; (Book IV. ch. 1. Se. 4.) A Man in- 
fallibly knows, aſſoon as ever be has them in bis 
Mind, that the Ideas he calls White and Round, 


are the very Ideas they are; and that they are not 


other Ideas, which be calls Red or Square. 

I think I know infallibly, aſſoon as ever I 
have it in my Mind, that the Idea I call Con- 
ſciouſneſs, Perception or Thinking, is the very 
Idea it is; and that it is not another Idea, 
which I call circular Motion, or Elliptical Mo- 
tion, or Motion in a Square, or the Motion of a 
Watch or of any other Machine. And ] appeal 
to what every Man finds in his own Mind; 
whether my Account of Conſciouſneſs, or yours 
which makes it to be merely a Mode of Motion, 
be the more Chimerical Idea. , 
Simple Ideas cannot be defined nor deſcribed. 
When any Diſpute is carrried ſo far, as to ter- 
minate in queſtioning the Idea it jelf ; there is 
nothing then left but to appeal to the Idea 
which every Man has in his own Mind, If I 
aflirm that this Paper is White, and you will 
contend that it is Red; we cannot confute one 
another by Arguments, but muſt appeal to the 
Judgment of the World, If a Man will tell 
me, that by Scarlet-Colour he does not mean 
That Chimerical Idea which I frame in my 
own Mind and calb by that Name; but that He 
means thereby, only a certain Numerical Mode 
of Spund, I know not how he can be confuted, 
but by appealing to every Man's own Ideas. 


The Idea of Conſciouſneſs which I have in my 


Mind, appears to Me an Idea, which I think 1 
clearly and diſtin&ly perceive. to be altogether 
as different from the Idea of any poſſible Nume- 
rical Mode of Figure or Motion, as my AT 

5 9 8 "© Scartet- 
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Scarlet- Colour is different from my Idea of he 
Sound of a Trumpet. If any other Perſon thinks 
his Idea of Conſciouſneſs, to be the ſame with his 
Idea of a circular Motion or of any other nume- 
rical Mode of Motion; I conceive there is no- 
thing more to be done, but to permit him to 
have the Pleaſure of continuing to think ſo, 
as Jong as he pleaſes. e t | 
The Sum-is This. I affirm that Thinking, 
cannot poſſibly be a mere Mode of Motion; 
becauſe the Idea of Thinking and the Idea of 
Motion or any of its Modes, have not the leaſt 
Likeneſs or Affinity between them. This, you 
lay, proves nothing; becauſe My Idea of 
Thinking, is a mere Chimera; but Your Idea 
of it, is the ſame as your Idea of ſome N- 
merical Mode of Motion. I reply; It this proves 
nothing, then neither can any Argument in the 
World ever prove any thing. For, Suppoſe 
the Thing in diſpute be, whether a Square is 4 
Circle, or whether Blueneſs is a Taſte: J con- 
tend this cannot poſſibly be, becauſe my. Idea 
of a Square includes in it nothing of that 
Roundneſs which is my Idea of à Circle; and 
my Idea of Blueneſs includes in it nothing like 
That Senſation, which is my Idea of a Taſte. 
May not another Perſon anſwer, that This 
proves nothing? Becauſe my Idea of a Square, 
or of Blueneſs, is a mere Chimera; but His 
Idea of 4 Square, is the ſame as his Idea of a 
round Figure; and his Idea of Blueneſi, the ſame 
as his Idea of ſome certain Taſte. 

To conclude. In reviewing this whole Mat- 
ter, I can hardly perſuade my ſelf, but that 
you have miſtaken your own Argument. Some 
ingenious Perſons in the preſent Age have in- 
deed undertaken to maintain, that God, by 


* « wo 
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the immediate Exerciſe of his Omnipotence, 
may make Matter Think; notwithſtanding it 
be impoſſible that Thinking ſhould reſult natu- 
rally, from any Compoſition or Diviſion of 
the original Properties of Matter. I ſuppoſe 
they meant, that to Matter diſpoſed in a cer- 
tain Manner, and put into ſome particular 
Modes of Motion, Omnipotence could Super- 
add the Power of Thinking. I think the Argu- 
ment drawn from the Diviſibility of Matter, 
proves that Matter is not a Subject capable 
of ſuch a Superaddi tion: And if it be not; 
then recurring to the Divine Omnipotence for 
the making out an Impoſſibility, is not magni- 
fying but deſtroying the Power of God; as indeed 
all contradictory Apprehenſions concerning any 
of his Perfections, are really and in event de- 
ſtructive of our whole Notion of God; and 
have no other Effect, than to give profane 
Men an occaſion of ſcoffing at Religion. How- 


ever, that Aﬀertion had the Appearance 


(though a very falſe one) of being founded in 
a certain modeſt Apprehenſion concerning the 
Inconceivable Extent of the Divine Power. 
But that any Mode of Motion ſhould be (not a 
previous Diſpoſition or Qualification, towards 
capacitating Matter for the Addition of ſuch a 
Power; but that it ſhould be) Thinking it ſelf; 
when all the Matter ſuppoſed to be in that Mo- 
tion, is acknowledged otherwiſe to be void of 
Waugbt: This is ſuch an extravagant Abſurdi- 


ty, as may juſtly cauſe Wonder how it ſnould 


ever enter into the Heart of any rational Man; 
eſpecially in an Age, wherein Philoſophical 


Knowledge has received ſo conſiderable Im- 


provements. 
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"Having thus particularly anſwered the ar- 
gument wherein you placed your main Strength; 
It remains that I take notice of ſome Incidents 
in your Reflections, wherein I think you have 
either greatly miſrepreſented Me, or give very 
diſadvantagious Repreſentations of your own 
Philoſophy. | 


In the 8 Mhetber a Syſtem of Matter 
can have a Power of Thinking, or an Indivi- 
dual Conſciouſneſs ſu peradded io it, or flowing 
from any Modification of that Syſtem ; you ſaid, 
you underſtood by a Power of Thinking, only 
Actual Thinking, and not a Capacity of Think- 
ing. Wi gn | 
T replied, there was no need of making any 
ſuch Diſtinction; becauſe my Argument was of 
equal force, in whatever Senſe the Term Con- 
ſciouſneſs was underſtood ; whether to ſignify 
the Capacity of Thinking, or Aftual Thinking, 
or the Reflex Act of being Conſcious that J 
Think. . 
Upon this, you make a long Expoſtulation, 
what occaſion I had for contending with you about pag. 191. 
the Senſe you fixed to the Terms, I did not con- | 
tend much about it: But the Occaſion of ſaying 
what I did, was, becauſe in all Queſtions, the 
greater Latitude of Signification the Terms 
may be allowed to be underſtood in, without 
making any Alteration in the Strength of the 
Proof, the clearer and ſtronger ſuch Proof al- 
ways is; and the leſs Perplexity, or room for 
quibbling, remains in the Queſtion it ſelf. 
Tou ask ; Have you not underſtood me in à pag. 191, 
Senſe that anſwered all the Ends and Purpoſes of 
my Argument? My Argument was indeed con- 
cluſive in the Senſe you underſtood me _ 
N = ut 
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Pag. 192. 
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But I had no reaſon to approve of your con- 
fining me to that Senſe only, when the Argu- 
ment was equally concluſive in any other Senſe 
the Reader might happen ta underſtand the 
Terms inn / 
You ſay, you have taken but the ſame Liberty 
I allow to every other Reader. But, if I miſtake 
not, there is ſome Difference between allowing 
the Reader to take the Term Conſciouſneſs" in 
which of the Three fore-mentioned Senſes he 
pleaſes ; and allowing You to confine it to One 
of thoſe Senſes, excluſive of the others, 

I affirmed that he Reader needs not trouble 
himſelf with the Nicety of Diſtinction between a 


Capacity of Thinking, actual Thinking, and the 


Reflex Act of Thinking ; but may underſtand 
Conſciouſneſs indifferently in all or any of theſe 
Signiſications. 


This Sentence, you think, contains one of the 


niceſt Diſtinfions that ever you met with; being 
as much as to ſay, that the Reader need not under- 
ſtand Conſciouſneſs indifferently in any of the be- 


fore- mentioned Significations, and yet may under- 


ſtand it indiſferently in any of theſe Significations. 


But Where is the Niceneſ (the Ridiculouſneſs I 


ſuppoſe you mean) of ſaying that the Reader 
may take a Word in a Senſe, which yet he is 
not under a Neceſſity of taking it in, but may 
likewiſe take it in ſome Other Senſe if he 
pleaſes? | | 

You add: For you cannot See, but that: who- 
ever underſtands Conſciouſneſs in any one of thoſe 
Signiſications, muſt uſe that Nicety of Diſtinction 


I complain of, whether he will or no; For by 


Reſtraining Conſciouſucſs to any One of thoſe Sig- 
nißcutions, he neceſſarily diſtinguiſhes That One 


fromthe other Two : And that therefore you muſt 


needs. 


* 
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needs own, you cannot See the leaſt Reaſon I had 
to blame you for a needleſs Diſtinction, when T © 
allow you to underſtand Conſciouſneſs indifferently 
in three Significatisns, one of which you did aſſign 
as your Meaning or Idea of that Word. But, if 
you pleaſe to look once again, I ſuppoſe you 
will be able to See, that there is no abſolute Ne- 
ceſſity for him that underſtands Conſciouſneſs in 
any One of thoſe fore-mentioned Sigmfications, to 
Reſtrain it 10 That One Signification ;, as you de- 
fired to do. | 

Laſtly, You alledge that 7he whole Diſpute jag. 194. 
turns upon the preſent Diſtindtion of the Signifi- 
cations of the Word Conſciouſneſs, And to 
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prove that it does ſo, you cite a Sentence out 


of my Letter to Mr. Dodwell, wherein the 
Word Conſcious cannot be underſtood in any 
other Senſe, than to ſignify actual Thinking. 
It is true; in that Sentence the Word was ſo 
uſed; And in the very ſame Sentence it was 
alſo uſed Otherwiſe. Now, becauſe in that 
Paſſage which you made the Occaſion of our 
50 Debate, I once uſed the Word in ſuch a 
anner, as that the Nature of the Thing ac- 
cidentally confined it to that Signification 
though in the more emphatical Part of the 
very ſame Sentence, it was uſed in a larger 
Senſe ; Does this prove that the whole Diſpute 
now turns upon any Diſtinction of the Significa- 
tion of that Word? You might as well have 
ſaid, it proves the remoteſt Thing in the World 
from our preſent Queſtion, The Sentence. it 
ſelf was This: It is plain, unleſs Matter were 
eſſentially Conſcious, no Syſtem of it in any 
polſible Compoſition or Diviſion can be an Indivi- 
dual Conſcious Being. My Meaning was, that 


unleſs Matter were eſſentially Conſcious, that is, 
unleſs 
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unleſs it were eſſentially indued with Hu 
Thinking; it might be proved from its Diviſi- 
bility, that no Syſtem of it in any poſſible 
Compoſition or Diviſion, could ever be an in- 
dividual Conſcious Being, that is, could ever 
either actually Think or attain à Capacity of 
Thinking, How does it follow now from hence, 
that becauſe in the former Part of this Sentence, 
the Word Conſcious happens to ſignify only ac- 
tual Thinking ; therefore in the Queſtion , 
[ Whether Conſciouſneſs can inhere in a Syſtem of 
Matter, J the Word Conſciouſneſs may not be 
underſtood at large, to ſignify either actual 
Toinking, or a Capacity of Thinking ? Between 
which, after all, there is no great Difference 


at the Bottom. | 12.09; Ba 
Upon the whole; why you ſhould be diſ- 


pleaſed with me for allowing the Terms of the 


Queſtion to be underſtood in the greateſt La- 
titude, and for endeavouring to prove more 
than you expected, viz. that no Syſtem of 
Matter could either have actual Thinking, or ſo 
much as any Capacity of Tbinking; I could 
not imagine. And why you made ſuch a Stir 
about a Diſtinction, which did and ſtill does 


appear to me to be very needleſs; I could 


conceive no other Cauſe, but only that you 
might per plex the Queſtion, ooo 

Thus I have given you the Reaſon, you De- 
manded, of my Condu# in this Matter: I do 
not Demand of You, but leave it to your Diſ- 
cretion, to chooſe whether you will give any 
Reaſon of yours, or no: For, (if you will 


4 - 
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give me leave to uſe your own Expreſſion) 1 


* 
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cannot aſſign a good one for you. WE 
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al You ask; If the Soul or Principle of Thinking pag. 206 
ſi- be Undivided, how can it think ſucceſſively, divide, 
le abſtra, combine or ampliate, retain or revive Im- 
Ne preſſions in the Memory? And ho can it be ca- 


er pable, partly or wholly to forget any thing ? And 
of the Corporeity of the Soul, you think, is fur- 


e, ther proved experimentally, from our being, 
e, tired with contemplating, as much as with /inging. 
6 and dancing; from the Reaction of our Thoughts. 
3 or of our Ideas and Words, mutually exciting 


of each other; and from the Forgetfulneſs of Chit- 
de dren and Old People, upon any cauſe that diſcom- 
al poſes the Organ. | T 
- To this I anſwer. The Reaſon why the Soul 
or Principle of Thinking, though it ſelf Un- 
divided, yet thinks ſucceſſively, divides, ab- 
ſtracts, combines or ampliates, retains or re- 
vives Impreſſions, in the Memory, or gurty or 
wholly forgets Things; is becauſe Whole 
Soul thinks ſucceſſively, divides, abſtracts, com- 
bines or ampliates, retains or revives Impreſ- 
ons in the Memory, or partly or wholly for- 
gets things: And none of theſe Phænomena 
can be explained by the various Acts of the 
various Paris of @ Bodily Organ alone 
Our being- tired with Contemplation.; the mu- 
tual Reatiou of our Ideas and Words; our For- 
getfulneſs that follows upon certain Defes or Di/+ 
com poſures of the Brain; Cc; do not prove 
that the Soul it /elf is a Bodily Organ; but only 
that it As upon, and is Adted upon by. Bodily 
Organs; and is aſſiſted by them, as Inſtru- 
ments in its Operations. Experience ſhows us, 
that the Sight is bettered by good Teleſcopes, 
and the Hearing by Iaſtruments of conveying 
Sounds ; but not that thoſe Inſtruments ther e- 
tore Hear or See : That all Senſation is _ 


u 
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buy good Organs of Senſe ; but not that the Or: 
gans themſelves are Senſible : That Imagination 
and Memory depend on the Brain; But not that 
the Brain imagines or remembers. The Organs of 
the Senſes are entirely diſtin from one ano- 
ther ; But the Thing which perceives by thoſe 
different Organs, is One and the Same Thing ; 
one Thinking Being, which every Man calls 
. Himſelf. And this One Thinking Being, has 
not ſome Powers in ſome Parts, and other 
Powers in other Parts; ſome Actions in ſome 
Parts, and other Actions in other Parts; But 
all its Powers, are the Powers of the Whole ; 
and All its Actions, are the Actions of the 
Whole. The Whole Thinking Subſtance, Sees 
both the Whole Object, and every Part of it; 
The ſame Whole Subſtance Hears every Sound, 
Smells every Odour, Taſtes every Sapour, 
and Feels every thing that Touches any Part 
of the Body. Every Imagination, every Vo- 
lition, and every Thought is the Imagination, 
Will, and Thought, of that Whole Thinking 
Subſtance, which I call I my ſelf. And if this 
One Subſtance (which we uſually ſtile the Soul 
or Mind) has no Parts, that can Ad ſeparate- 
ly; it may as well be conceived to have none, 
rhat can Exiſt ſeparately ; and ſo, to be abſo- 

lutely Indiviſible. | | 
I alledged that it is Abſurd to annex Conſciouſ- 
" neſs to ſo flux a Subſtance as the Brain or Spirits; 
becauſe if ſuch a Subſtance could be the Seat of that 
Conſciouſneſs, by which a Man not only remembers 
things done many Years ſince, but alſo is Conſcious 
that He himfelf, the ſame.. individual Being, was 
ibe Doer of them; it would follow that Conſci- 
ouſneſs could be transferred from one Subject to 
another ; that is, - that a Quality could ſubfiſt with- 
| | out 
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Ne lena of Mons. ata 
ra out inbering in any Subjett at all; tubich all ra- 

2 — to he impoſſible. To this you 

it reply; chat in order io retain the — of bag 211, 
of an Action, it is neceſſ; — r 

"iy before any confideraple Flux of Particles ; \ and 

ſe 2 the Idea of that Action, I imprint 
; the Conſciouſneſs of having done that Atlion, by 
ls which the Brain has as lively an Impreſſion of Con- 
18 ſciouſneſs, ( though it be not entirely compoſed of the 
Jy ſame Particles, ) as it bad the Day after it did the 
e Attion, or as it has of a or any other new 
It Idea not: before imprinted on it. Conſciquſneſs of 
5 having dons that Action, 3 Idea imprinted on 
e the Brain, ing into View our 


roco 


es Ideas, before they are «git worn out; which Idea 


3 continues in me not onl — o the Action 

J, it ſelf,” but that I did i ere is 

, now and then, a Eaollion — a — Acdion 5 

t it may hereby be contei ved, that a Mas may be 

J- ** bim, though be has not one 

1, Particls of Matter tbe ſame that be had at the 

do ſe things; without ( fs 

: —— from one Subjets to another, in Zan a 

ul furd * thoſe Words, And again: F Mat- 
Thinks ; you pag. 236. 


- ter can at this Inſtant, that i 
A can ſee-no reaſon why it may not remember to Mor- 
- row: what it thinks of to Day, though ſome Parti- 


cles will be then 2 which it bas at preſent: 
7 And if it can remember at all; then the Memory 
; of things may be continued even after we have loft 
1 all the Parttcles of Matter that' xve had at the 
rs doing them, by cantinual intermediate repeating or 
(s impxinting afreſh our Ideas before they are Lact 
5 or worn aut. But the Fallacy of this Reply, is | 
i very evident. For to affirm that new Matter 
0 rpetually added to a fleeting Syſtem, may 

by repeated Impreſſions add RecolleQions of 
4 U Ideas, 
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290 AThird Defence of the Immateriality 
Ideas, participate and have communicated to 
it a Memory of what was formerly done by the 

Whole Syſtem; is not explaining or proving, 
but begging the Queſtion, by aſſuming an im- 
Hy potheſis. But ſuppoſing it were po/- 
fille, that the Memory in general of ſuch or 
ſuch an Action's having been done, might be 
preſerved in the Manner you ſuppoſe; yet it 
13 a manifeſt Contradiction, that the Conſciouſ- 
neſs of its being done by Me, by my own Indi. 
vidual Self in particular, ſhould continue in me 
after my whole Subſtance is changed; unleſs 
Conſciouſneſs could be transferred from one Sub- 
ject to another, in the abſurdeſt Senſe of thoſe 
Words. For to ſuppoſe that One Subſtance 
ſhould be. Conſcious of an Action's having been 
done by it ſelf, which really was not done by 
It, but by another Subſtance ; is as plainly 
ſuppoſing an Individual Quality to be transfer- 
red from One Subject to another, in the moſt 
abſurd Senſe ; as it is plain that Conſciouſneſs is 
a real individual Quality, and different from bare 
general Memory. 

If therefore you will anſwer, ( which is the 
only poſſible ſeeming Evaſion in this Caſe, ) that 
That which we call Conſciouſneſs, is not a fixt 
individual numerical Quality, like the numerical 
Figure or Motion of a ſolid my but a fleet- 
ing transferrible Mode or Power, like the Round- 
neſs or the Mode of Motion of Circles upon 
the Face of a running Stream; And that the 
Perſon may ſtill be the ſame, by a continual Su- 
3 of the like Conſciouſneſs ; notwith- 

anding the Whole Subſtance be changed: 

Then f ſay, you make Individual Perſonality to 

be a mere external imaginary Denomination, and 
nothing at all in reality: Juſt as a Sbip is _ 
| 2 6 
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the ſame Ship, after the Whole Subſtance is 
changed. by. leg Repairs; or a River is 
called the /ame River, though the Water of it 
be every Day new. The Name of the Ship, is 
the ſame; but the Ship it /elf, is not at all the 
ſame; And the continued Name of the River 
ſignifies Water running in the ſame Channel, 
but not at all the ſame Water. So if a Man at 
Forty Years of Age, has nothing of the ſame 
Subſtance in him, neither material nor imma- 
terial, that he had at Twenty; he may be 
called the /ame Perſon, by a mere external ima- 
ginary Denomination; in ſuch a Senſe as a Statue 
may be called the ſame Statue, after its whole 
Subſtance has been changed by piecemea] : But 
he cannot be really and truly the ſame Perſon, 
unleſs the ſame individual numerical Conſciouſneſs 
can be transferred from one Subject to another. 
For, the continued Addition or Exciting of a 
like Conſciouſneſs in the new acquired Parts, after 


the Manner you ſuppoſe ; is nothing but a De- 


ception and Deluſion, under the Form of Me- 
mory; a making the Man to ſeem to himſelf to 
be Conſcious of having done That, which really 
was not done by Him, but by Another. And 
ſuch a Conſciouſneſs in a Man, whoſe Subſtance 
is wholly changed, can no more make it Juſt 
and Equitable tor ſuch a Man to be puniſhed for 
an Action done by another Subſtance ; than the 
Addition of the like Conſciouſneſs { by the 
Power of God) to two or more new Created 
Men; or to any Number of Men now living, 
by giving a like Modification to the Motion of 
the Spirits in the Brain of each of them re- 
ſpectively; could make them All to be One 
and the ſame individual Perſon, at the ſame 
time that they remain ſeveral and diſtinct Per- 
5 27" ns ſons ; 
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A Third Defence of the Immateriality 
ſons ; or make it juſt and'reafonable for all and 


every one of them to be puniſhed for one and 
the ſame individual Action, done by One only, 


or perhaps by None of them at all. 
Mr. Lock himſelf, in the very Place where he 


| contends that-Conſeiouſneſt makes the ſame indi- 


vidual Perſon, notwithſtanding that the Whole 
Subſtance be fuppoſed to be changed; acknow- 


ledges expreſsly, ( Book II. ch. 27. Sef. 13.) that 


ſuch a Continuation of the ſame Conſcionſneſs in 
a fleeting Subſtance, would be a repreſenting 
That to the Mind to have been, which really ne- 
ver was; a repreſenting to One intellectual Sub- 
ſtance as done by it ſelf, what it never did, and 
was perhaps done by ſome other Agent; a Repre- 
ſentation without Reality of Matter of Fatt, as 
ſeveral Repreſentations in Dreams are; a Transfer- 
ring by a fatal Errour from One to Another, That 
Conſciouſneſs which draws Reward or Puniſhment 
with it; a making Two [or Two Hundred | 
Thinking Subſtances, to be but One | Individual] 
Perſon, And leaves it to be conſidered, how far 
this may be an Argument againſt thoſe who would 
place Thinking in a Syſtem of fleeting Animal 


Spirits. 


© To fay here, that God's Juſtice and Good- 


neſs will not permit him to put any ſuch ine- 


vitable Deceit upon Men; 1s nothing to the 


Purpoſe. For if it be but naturally poſſible for 
him to do That, which, upon Suppoſition of 
the Truth of your Notion, will be a plain 
Contradiction; this is a certain Demonſtration 
that your Notion is Falſe. And I think it is 
a Contradiction plain enough, to ſay that God's 
impreſſing permanently upon a Thouſand 
Mens Minds, after the ho. of the Repre- 


ſentation of a Dream, the like Conſciouſneſs 
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an Natural Immortality of the Soul. 
with that which I find in my own Mind; would 
make every One of them, to be, not Perſons 
like me, but the ſame Individual Perſon with 
my ſelf. According to ſuch Reaſoning as 
this, Accidents need not have any neceſſary 
Dependence on their Subſtance: And the ſame 
individual Subſtance may as well be conceived 
to exiſt -in a Thouſand 
like Accidents ; as the ſame Individuating Ac- 
ualities can inhere in a Thouſand 
By which ſame 
Subtilty, (as Believing o much and 700 little, 
have commonly the Luck to meet together, 
like things moving two contrary ways in the 
ſame Circle, ) all the Abſurdities in the Doc- 
trine of Tranſubſtantiation may eaſily be recon- 


cidents or 
different Su 


ciled. 


You deny that we have any Conſciouſneſs at all, pag. 226. 
that we continue the ſame Individual Being at 
different times. If ſo; it can be to no great 
purpoſe for us to diſpute about any Thing : 

For, before you receive my Reply, you may 
Mbly to be entirely changed into 
another Subſtance 3 and, the next time you 
write, may deny that you have any Conſci- 
ouſneſs at all, that you continue the ſame In- 
dividual Being who wrote this Remarkable 
Sentence. But to the Aſſertion, I anſwer : 
Either Conſciouſneſs proves a Man to be the 
ſame Individual Being at different times ; Or 
elſe it 18 a mere Deceit and Deluſion; and by 
being added in like manner to other Subſtan- 
ces, might (as I faid ) make an Hundred o- 
ther Men with equal Juſtice liable to the ſame 
Puniſhment with himſelf for any One Indivi- 
dual Action done by Him. But of this more, 
when I come to ſpeak of the Uſefulneſs and 
Importance 


happen 


laces at once, under 


ances at once. 
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Importance of the preſent Argument to th 


Ends and Purpoſes of Religion. 


pag. 2127 


You affirmed, that The Matter, of which an 
Egg conſiſts, doth entirely conſtitute the young 


One; and that the Action of Senſation began un- 


der a particular Diſpoſition of the Parts by Mo- 
tion: To this I anſwered ; that ſo far is it from 
being true, that the Matter of the Egg, by any 
particular Diſpoſition of its Parts by Motion, 
is formed into or entirely conſtitutes the young 
One ; that (according io the beſt Diſcoveries by 
Microſcopes and in Anatomy) it does not conſti- 
tute it at all, not ſo much as the Body of it; but 
only ſerves it for Nouriſhment and Growth. . You 
reply: If by our Eyes we can perceive the or. 
ganized Body of the Animal to be Part of the 
Matter of the Egg; no Microſcopical Obſervation 
can deſtroy ſuch Matter of Fact, and —— make 
us See Nothing » Where we do See Something, 
Now I am very ſorry, Sir, to find you in a 
ſerious and important Queſtion deſcend to fo 
extremely mean and trifling a Quibble. For, 


This is exactly the ſame Thing, as if you 


ſhould ſay, that by your Eyes you can perceive 


the Nut it feeds on; or that by your Eyes you 
can perceive a Man -to be Part of the Mattor 
of the Houſe he dwells in, 


1 called Gravitation the Effet? of the conti- 
nued and regular Operation of ſome Other Being 
vn Matter, You replied ; that it does not ap- 


Powers originally placed in it by God, and is now 
left to it ſelf to aft by thoſe original Powers, To 


this I anſwered : That a Law or Power, that is 


70 


an incloſed Worm to be Part of the Matter of 


pear, but that Maller gravitates by virtue of 
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to [ay a mere abſtrat#;Name;: or. complex Notion, 
which 


is no real Being; cannot impel a Stone, and 

cauſe it to begin to Move. You reply again; 
that you deny not the Neceſſity f a Bing impel- pag. 217+ 
ling another, in order to cauſe ibat Mode of Mo- 
tion called Gravitation: That you e it to 
be cauſed by the Impulſe of Other Bodies: And, pag. 218. 
o ſpeak your - own Opinion, it ſeems Mailer of 
Fatt to You, that the external Figure and inter- 
nal Configuration of the Paris of Matter, are 
thoſe Powers in Matter, by which it receives that 
peculiar Mode of Motion called Gravitation, from 
the circumambient impelling Bodies. I did ima- 

ine, Sir, when I expreſſed my ſelf with ſuch 

revity in my firſt Anſwer, you had been ſo 
well acquainted with Natural Philoſophy, as 
not to be ignorant that it has been demonſtra- 
ted even Mathematically, that Gravitation can- 
not ariſe from the Configuration and Texture of See the in- 
the Parts of Matter, and from the circumam- ple Ir 
bient impelling Bodies; becauſe, if it did, it Iſaac New- 
would not be proportionable to the Quantity 7s Prin- 
of Matter, or the Solid Content of all Bodies, = ck * 
without any regard to their Superficial Pro out; — 
portion; as we find by Experience it is; ſee- the Que 
ing all Bodies, of all Textures, and all Con- —5 _ 
figurations of Parts, and all Varieties of ſu- Las Edi. 
perficial Proportion; | a Bullet, or a Feather, tion of his 
or a Piece of Leaf-Gold, or a Sheet of Pa- Optics. 
per; ] deſcend in Vacuo with equal Swiftneſs. 
And if Material Impulſe, be not the Cauſe of 
Gravity; then ſome Being that is not Material, 
(for Laus or Powers are nothing but mere 
empty Words,) muſt of neceſſity be allowed 
to be the Cauſe of it. But it ſeems you are, 
notwithſtanding the Force even of Demonſtra- 
tion it ſelf, ſtill of Opinion that Gravitation 

| U 4 is 
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pagi 218. 


is purely owing. to the outward Figure and in- 
ward Codficnration" of the Parts of Matter, 
and the [Impulſe of circumambient Bodies. 
For, drap « Pound of Lead, in the Tum of a 
Bullet, from the Top of n Tower $.\and it deſcent; 
in a very quick Space to the Ground: Vary the 
external Figure of \dbe Bullet, by beating it broatl 
with a. p! and its e downward 
decreafes: Vary -the Configuration of its Parts 
Fire; . wil ks inftead of Boks 
Certainly the Reader cahnot bur be greatly 
rized, to meet with ſuch Philoſophy as 
This, in our preſent Age, For, what has All 
This to do with Gravitation ? Or with the 
Cauſe of Bodies Tending downwards ? Has a 
Pound of Lead in the Form of a Bullet, a 
greater Tendency downward, than under any o- 
ther Form; becauſe the Air making leſs Re- 
ſtance to it when in that Form, ſuffers it to 
i more ſwiftly ?.. Or when it is beaten out 


 Intd a thin Plate, which is ſtill of a | Pound 


dency downwards decreaſed ? You: might 


Mrigbi; does its Tendency downward: decreaſe, 
becauſe. the Air making greater Refiftance to 
it when under that new Form its-/Superfiries is 
enlarged, ſuffers it now to fall but ſlowly ? 
You might by the ſame Philoſophy, and ex- 
actly with the ſame Truth, affirm that a 
Hundred pound. weigbi, ſo long as you ſupport 
it with your Hands, has loft its Tendency down- 
ward, becauſe it does not deſcend ; But, I 
preſume, Experience will eaſily convince you 
of the contrary. In like manner; when Lead 
being evaporated by Fire, a/cends in the Air 


inſtead of deſcending, becauſe it is carried up- 
ward by the Motion of the Air, which aſcends 


being rarefied with Heat; is therefore its Ten- 
exactly 
with 


erer 


e * 


22 — * 


with the ſame Reaſon have affirmed that a Pound 
of Lad in one Scale of a Balance, loſes its 
Tendency dowhwhrds, whenever a greater Weight 


m the fite Scale, forces it to cen, inſtead 
of deſcending. The Truth is plainly This: As 
a Pound of Food, during the time of its aſ- 


cending from the Bottom of a Pail of Water 


towards the Top, is as much a Pound-weight 
added to the Weight of the Whole Water, 
as a Pound of Lead is, that lies ſtill at the 
Bottom; and conſequently the Tendency of the 
Wood downwards, is always the very ſame, 
whether it be aſcending. in Water, or deſcend- 
ing in the Air; So your Ballet, whether it falls 
ſwiftly in the Form of a Bullet, or lowly in 
the. Form of a thin Plate, or falls not at all 
while it is ſupported in your Hand, or on the 
contrary aſcends ih the Form of Fume, ( in 
which caſe, It is in the Air, exactly what 
Wood is in the Water ;') till its Tendency down- 
ward, that is, its Gravitation, continues al- 
ways the ſame, without any the leaſt Decreaſe 


or Intreaſe: Which is the direct ContradiQory 


to your Aſſertion. As in Vacuo all Bodies, of 
all Figures, and all Textures whatſoever, ac- 
tually deſcend with equal Swiftneſs 3 ſo in the 
open Air, and every where elſe, their Ten- 
dency downwards, that is, their Gravitation, 
whether they aſcend. or deſcend, whether they 
fall ſwiftly or flowly, or not at all, continues 
always invariably the ſame; and cannot be in- 
creaſed or decreaſed by any change whatſoever, 
of their external Figare, or of the internal Con- 
figuration of their Parts, or of the tircumambient 
impelling Bodies. Gravitation therefore cannot 
poſſibly ariſe from the external Figure, nor in- 
ternal Configuration of the Parts of Matter, nor 

1 from 
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| 298 A Third Defence of the Immateriality 2% 
from the circumambient impelling Bodies; ſince | 
by no alteration of Any or All of theſe things, 
can the Gravitation of any Body be in the 
leaſt. increaſed or diminiſbed; And conſequent- 
ly Gravitation is quite another thing, than 
you ſeem to have at all thought of, when you 

peg. 218, Jpoke hour Opinion about what ſeemed Matter f 

Fatt to you, and talked of the Decreaſe of a Bu 
let's Tendency downward, upon the Variation of 
its Figure. X b 12 

{ Whoever will explain Gravity, which by 
Experience is always proportionable to the So- 
lid Content of Bodies; muſt aſſign ſuch a Cauſe, 
as can act upon Bodies in proportion to their 
Solid Content, without any regard to their Su- 
Ferficial Proportion; that is to ſay, ſuch a 
Cauſe, as can reach and penetrate to the very 
Center of every ſolid Particle of Matter: 
Which I ſuppoſe you will hardly affirm your 
circumambient Bodies, how ſubtle ſoever, are ca- 
pable of doing. ] ky enn Series 

And not content to have erred ſo very groſs- 
ly in the firſt Foundation of all Natural Phi- 
loſophy 3 you could not forbear profeſſing 

Ft. 218. further, that you have often Admired that Gra- 
vilation Gould be eſteemed a Matter of ſucb 

Difficulty among Philoſophers ; and that you think 
it to be ſo evident and neceſſary an Effect of 
Matter in conſtant Motion perpetually ftriking 
one part againſt another, that you wonder every 
Body ſhould not ſee it. I ſuppoſe the reſt of 
the World will no leſs Admire at You, for ima- 
gining that by ſo flight an Admiration you 
could at once ſet aſide all the Propoſitions in 
that moſt excellent Book before- mentioned; 
Principia wherein it is made appear by ſtrictly Mathe- 


Phileſephis. matical Demonſtrations, drawn from the Laws 
Mathemas | | : ot 


tica. : 
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of Motion now agreed on by Mathematicians 
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and eſtabliſned by Experiments, and from the 


Phænomena of the Heavenly Bodies; that the 
preſent Operations of Nature, depending up- 
on Gravitation, cannot poſſibly be Mechanical 
Effects of Matter in conſtant Motion perpetually 
ſtriking one part againſt another. 0 
Not much unlike to This, was Mr. Hobber's 
fancying that he had confuted all the Pro- 
fitions in Euclid, by Admiring at Euclid's 
Definitions of Lines and Surfaces: And all 
Men ever fince, that underſtand the firſt Ele- 
ments of Geometry, have Admired at Him for 
fancying ſo. n fue 14697 
But that which follows, is ſtill the moſt 
wonderful of all. You ſay : Whether you take 
Mr. Clarke right or no, the incomparable Sir 
Iſaac Newton (in the Preface to his Principia,) 
is of Opinion, That ſeveral Phenomena of Na- 
« ture may depend on certain Forces or: Powers, 
e whereby from Cauſes yet Undiſcovered, the Par- 
* ticles of Bodies are mutually impelled againſt 
« each other, or receed and are driven from 

* one another : Which Forces or Powers bei 
te yet unknown, the Philoſophers hitherto have 
& attempted Nature in vain”. Now to inſinu- 
ate 'to your Reader by ſuch a Citation, that 
This Great Man is of your Opinion in the pre- 
ſent Queſtion ; when on the contrary, the 
very Sentence you cite, was ſpoken by him 
(as appears from the Words immediately pre- 
ceeding thoſe you have cited, ) not concerning 
Gravitation, but concerning Other more parti- 
cular Phænomena of Nature, in expreſs: Con- 
tradiſtindtion to thoſe of Gravitation; and when 
in that whole Book, from one End to the o- 
ther, he is profeſſedly confuting and — 
the 


* 


pagi 220, 
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the abſolute] Impoſſibility of your Notion of 
* optic. Gravitation; and when he has * elſewhere in 
7. 322. expreſs words wal: that by the Terms, 

Forces and Powers, | —_— not mean (as Vou 

did by Powers originally placed in Matter by 

God ) bo ſignify the cient Cauſe ot certain 

— Motions of Matter, ho only to 

the Action it ſelf by which the Effect 

is Þ fegalirly.p roduced, without determining the 
immediate — or Canſe of that Action: Af- 

ter all this, I ſay, to inſinuate to your Reader 

by the Citation of a Piece of a fingle Sentence, 

that That Great Man is of your Opinion; is 

(to uſe your own Expreſſions once more, ) 

pag: 10. ſuch a Conduf?, as the World may juſtly de- 
mand a Reaſon of from your ſelf ; for I cannot 


CHI yon, 


ly : As you declare it to be your Opi- va 
nion, that Gravitation is cauſed hi Material ſui 
Impulſe ; ſo you think it impoſſible, that it of 
ſhould be owing to any Inmaterial Cauſe : D 
And you believe it to be as intelligible, that ev 
Matter might act without Impulſe, by Powers 1 
placed in it by God; as that an Immaterial Be- ye 
ing ſhould move Matter without being able to im- IN 
pell it by Contact. m 
This Belief of yours is founded wholly upon yi 
the Suppoſition, that there is nothing in the a 
World but Tangible Subftance ; Which Opinion 
you give no Reaſon for; and therefore it is a C 
mere Prejudice. But further: I preſume you h 
will hardly deny, but God himſelf ; is an Inma- Y 
terial Being; and that He can move Matter, c 
though he does not impel it by Contact. O- 
ther Immaterial Beings therefore, though they { 
do not impel Matter by Contact, yet it does not | 


from thence follow that they cannot move it 
at 
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at all; Becauſe from God's moving it, it is ma» 
nifeſt that there are other ways of moving it, 
beſides that of impelling by Contact. But Pow- 
ers or Laws, are not real Beings; They are 
nothing but mere Words or Notions; and can 
neither act in any Senſe, nor move Matter ei- 
ther with Contact or without it. I conceive 
an ordinary Reader may be able to diſcern the 
Difference, between affirming that an Inmate- 
rial Subſtance, a real Being, though not hard 
and” ſolid, may move Matter; and affirming 
that a Law or Power, a mere Word or Term 
of Art, which is really No Thing, and has 
not truly any Being or Exiſtence, fave only 
in the Imagination, can cauſe Matter to 
move. | 

Upon the Whole; All that you have ad- 
vanced in theſe Sections about Gravitation, is 
ſuch marvellous Reaſoning, to be made uſe 
of in the preſent Age, after ſo many great 
Diſcoveries, founded upon Experience, and 
even Mathematical Demonſtration ; that though 
J have no cauſe at all to be diſpleaſed with 
you for arguing in ſuch a Manner; yet I be- 
lieve your Readers cannot but think you 
might very well have forborn going out of 
your Way; to give ſo very diſadvantagious 
a Repreſentation of your own Philoſophy. 

I have been the longer upon this Head, be- 
cauſe the true Theory of Gravitation, as it 
has been made out by that excellent Perſon 
whom you juſt now ſo unfortunately cited, 
does in its obvious and neceſſary Conſequen- 
ces, more entirely ſubvert the very Founda+ 
tions of all poſſible Hypotheſes, wherewith 
Materialiſts would undertake to explain the 
Phænomena of Nature Mechanically by the 
mere 
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mere Powers of Matter and Motion; than any 

3 in natural and experimental Philo- 

ſophy, that has ever yet been made in Any 

Age: Showing the Matter of the Univerſe to 

take up almoſt an infinitely ſmall and incon- 

ſiderable Part of that Space, which you. ſ 

p_ to be filled with it; bearing in truth far 

eſs Proportion to it, than a Tennis Ball does 

to the Body of the Earth: And conſequently, 

that the great Phænomena of Nature cannot 

poſſibly depend upon any Mechanical Powers 

of Matter and Motion, but muſt be pro- 

dauced by the Force and Action of ſome high- 

See Sir er Principle: And ſo leading us even with 

= "ah Mathematical Certainty, to '/mmaterial Pow- 
tics. ers; and finally to the Author of all Power, 
page 314 the Great Creator and Governour of the World. 


I affirmed, that there are man Demonſtra- 
tions, even in abſtratt Mathematicks themſelves, 


which no Man who underſtands them, can in the 


leaſt doubt of the Certainty ; which yet are 


attended with difficult Conſequences, that cannot 


be perfeitly cleared : As, for inſtance, thoſe 

pag. 223- concerning the infinite Diviſibility of Quan- 
tity, and the Eternity and Immenſity of God, In 

anſwer to this, you ſay that if there are any 

ſuch Demonſtrations, from whence any Con- 
tradictions or Abſurdities follow in our way of 

pag. 223. conceiving things, &c. And again: Abſur- 
| pag. 223. dities and Contradiions, &c. And again: Ab- 
ſurdity, Contradiction, or Diſagreement of Ideas, 

pag. 224. Cc. And again: You require me to prove 
that any Abſurdity or Contradiction follows ei- 

ther from the infinite Diviſibility of Matter, 

or from the Eternity or Immenſity of God, in 

our way of conceiving; and if I cannot, I 


have. 
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have no ground, you ſay, from thoſe Inſtances; 
to put Human Nature in ſuch a State of Scep= 
ticiſm and Abſurdity. Now, by all the Rules of pag. 228. 
Anſwering, (to uſe your own Expreſſion ; ) you 
ought not to have changed my Words, Dif- 
ficult Conſequences that cannot be perfectly cleared; 
into Abſurdities, Contradiftions, and Diſagree- 
ments of Ideas: Becauſe Abſurdities, Contradic- 
tions, and Diſagreements of Ideas, are things juſt 

"as different from Difficult Conſequences of De- 
monſtrated Truths, which cannot be perfectly 
cleared ; as Light is from Darkneſs, Abſurdities, 
Contradiftions, and Diſagreements of Ideas, are 
things already perfectly cleared; that is, things 
unite ry perfeft Clearneſs, to be Falſe and 
mpoſlible : But Difficulties that cannot be per- 
feitly cleared, may attend things either poſſibly 
or certainly True. Abſurditms, Contradiftions, 
and Diſagreements of Ideas, do with as perfect 
Clearneſs prove a thing to be Falſe ; as a po- 
ſitivs Demonſtration proves a thing to be True: 

And therefore it is abſolutely impoſſible, that 
they can Both be applied to the ſame thing; 
even juſt as impoſſivle, as that the ſame thing 
ſhould at the ſame time be both true and falſe. 
But Difficult Conſequences that cannot perfectly be 
cleared, may be, and very often are, found to 
attend Things which are Demonſtrated to be 

True. The Reaſon is; becauſe Difficulties that 
cannot perfectly be cleared, do not (like Abſur- 
dities and Contradiftions ) ariſe from a Percep- 
tion of the Diſagreemont of Ideas, but barely 
from the Defef or Imperfefineſs of the Ideas 
themſelves. Our Reaſon is able to apprebend 
clearly the Demonſtration of the Certainty 
of the Exiſtence of ſome Things, where the 
Imagination is not able to comprehend the Ideas 
| of 


1 0 
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125 of the Things themſelves. This is plainly the 
Cafe of the infinite Diviſbility of Quantity, of 

Infinity and. Eternity in general, of the ions 5 
of Immaterial Subſtances upan Matter, and of 
many other Things. Here therefore I have 
juſt Cauſe (if I may uſe your own Expreſſion 
pag: 193- once again) to demand a Reaſon of your Con- 
| duct; and to complain that you have greatly 
departed from that Fairneſs, for which your 

former Papers were juſtly commended. _ 


And you can ſtill the more hardly be ex- 4 
cuſed in this Matter; becauſe you knew I had * 
defore expreſſed my ſelf very particularly and | a 
fully concerning the ſame Thing, in a Book ir 
which you your ſelf cite upon another occaſi- 40 
on in the very next Page to That wherein you 40 
accuſe me ſo wrongfully. My Words were « 
Theſe: ( Demonſtrat. of the Being and Altri- at 
butes of God, p. 11.) „“ Since in all Queſtions 40 
concerning the Nature and Perfe&ions of a 
| God, or concerning any Thing to which the 
| «© Idea of Eternity or Infinity is joined; 6 
*« though we can indeed demonſtrate certain F 
« Propoſitions to be true; yet it is impoſſible 4 
for us to comprehend or frame any adæ- 0 
quate or complete Ideas of the Manner How 4 
«« the things ſo demonſtrated, can Be: There- 4 
„fore when once any Propoſition is clearly 6 
« demonſtrated to be True; it ought not te 4 
« diſturb us, that there be perha s perplexing 
«© ObjeCtions on the other fide, which for want 
« of adæquate Ideas of the Manner of the 
« Exiftence of the Things demonſtrated, are | 
ce not eaſy to be anſwered. Indeed, were it ö 


poſſible there ſhould be any Propoſition, 
«+ which could equally be Demonſtrated on both 
„ ſides of the Queſtion, or which could on 

| «+ both 


Si Norra 1 1 the . 
both ſides be reduced 10 i 4 Coniradic 
« hn, [ a3 Some have do inton/iderately aſſert- 
at ed ;] This it muſt be confeſſ 5 * 
ter the Caſe; Upon this abſurd Su 
4 all Difference of Erue and Falſe, A Think 
« ing and Reaſoning, and the Uſe of all out 
Faculties, would be entirely at an End. 
« But when to Demonſtration on the one 
«. ide, there are o Ay; — on the other, only 
« Objections raiſed from our Want of having 
ec . Ideas of the Things themſelves; 
this dught not 2 eſteemed a Real Diffi- 
« cnlty. It is — tively > — clearly Demon- 
« firable; that Something has been ron Eter- 
be nify « All the Objections therefore raiſed 
« againſt the Eiernityj of we thing, grounded 
« merely on our Want having an adz- 
„ quite Idea of OY z gw 0 be Ioolet 
“upon as of no real Solidity. Thus in other 
4 the like Inſtances: It is Demonſtrable, for 
Example, that Something muſt be aQually 
te finite: All the Meta n+ fical — 
i therefore, which aid dell from a 
„ ing the Meaſures and Relations of T 
« Finite to what is Infinite; and from ng 
e poſing Finites to be I Aliquot] Parts of 
e Jufiniſe, when inderd they ate not properly 
4e ſo, but only as Mathematical Points to 
% Quantity, which have no Proportion ar all; 
{ and from imagining all Infinites to be Equal, 
when in things diſparate they | manifeſtly are 


not ſo; an infinize Line, being not only 2 


ual to, but infinitely leſs than an infinite Sur- 
fas; and an infinite Surface, than Space infinite 
in all Dimenſionn;] * ought to be eſteemed 
© vaim ati of no Foree. Again; It is in like 
manner — that Quantity, is in- 


finitely 
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«© finitely Diviſible: All the Objections there 
<<, fore; raiſed ¶ by ſuppoling the Sum Tatal of 
all Tafinites to be equar, when 1n diſparate Parts 
they manifeſtly ate not ſo; and] by com- 
„ paring tbe imaginary; Equality or Inequality 
, the Number of the Parts of Unequal 
% Quantities, -whoſe Parts have really nd Num- 
her at all, they all having Parts without Num- 
her; ought to be looked upon as weak 
and altogether Inconcluſiye, & 2, 
Concerning the Queſtions, Whether Immate- 
rial Subſtances, be extended or not; and Whe- 
ther, upon Suppoſition of their being extended, 


they may not nevertheleſs be of ſuch a Na- 
ture, as not to conſiſt of Parts which (like the 


Parts of Matter) are themſelves every one of 
them complete diſtinct Beings, ſeparable, and 


wholly independent of each other: Alſo, Whe- 


ther from the Immateriality of the Souls of 
Brutes, it follows that they muſt of neceſſity be 


put into an eternal State of Rewards and Pu- 


niſhments : Concerning theſe Queſtions, I ſay, 


I have nothing further to add; but only that 


I think All you have advanced upon theſe Heads 
in your Reflections, hath been already clear! 
obviated in my former Papers; To which 
therefore I refer. the Reader, who, I fear, is 


already too much tired with Repetitions. | 


Ia the laſt Place, you challenge me to ſhow 
that my Argument is of any Uſe to the Ends and 
Purpoſes of Religion, That it is of the Greateſt 
Le, will I ſuppoſe eaſily be granted; if it be 
. evident that the Notion I am arguing againſt, is 
utterly deſtructive of Religion. And in what 
4 reſpects 
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res reſpects it is ſo, I ſhall give you an Inſtance or 


of two to conſider of; and ſo conclude. 
rts ff then; If the Mind of Man, were no- 
m- thing but a certain Syſtem of Matter ; and Think- 
ity ing, nothing but a certain Mode of Motion in 
1al that - mak It would follow, that, ſince 
M- every Determination of Motion depends nece/- 


* arily upon the [mpulſe that cauſes it, there- 
ak [xg bans Thought in a Man's Mind muſt 
likewiſe be * neceſſary, and depending wholly * See a 
upon external Cauſes z And there could be no bove; page 
ſuch thing in Us, as Liberty, or a Power of! 278. 
Self determination. Now what Ends and Pur- 
poſes of Religion mere Clocks and Watches are 
capable of ſerving, needs no long and nice 
Conſideration. + CS 

2dly, If Thinking, in a Man, be nothing but 
a Mode of Motion, or of any other Quality of 
Matter; it will be but too natural a Conſe- 
2 to conceive that it may be only the 

ame thing in all Other Rational Beings likewiſe; 

and even in God himſelf. And what a Notion 
of God This would give us, is not difficult to 
imagine. A Friend of yours has given us a 
very broad Hint, whither This tends; when 
he tells us that T tbe greateſt Freedom or Li- + Eſſan ca- 
berty we can conceive to belong to ANY B E. cerning the 
ING, is ſuch as he there largely explains to . —. 
be No Liberty at all, but abſolute Neceſſity, — 
ſuch as the Motion of a Watch or Clock is de- the Eur 
termined by. r _— 

3dly, If the Soul, be nothing but a Syſtem grand 
of Matter; and Thinking, nothing but a Mode ap Hu. 
of Motion, or of ſome other Power of Matter ; manTeflig 
the Doctrine of the Reſurrefion, (as I before — 
obſerved, pag. 291, Sc.) will be inconceivable 8 
and incredible; and the Juſtice of future Re= 
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wards and Puniſhments, impoſſible to be made 


out. The Notion: of the Soul's: Immateriality, 


and of à future Retribution, by ſecuring a 
Principle of Perſona! Indibiduality, upon which 
the p ice of all Reward or Puniſhment is en- 
irely grounded: But if Thinking be in reality 
nothing but a Power or Mode, which-inhering 
in a looſe and fleeting Syſtem of Matter, 
riſhes utterly at the Diſſolution of rhe Be TP 
then the reſtoring the Power of. Thinking to 
fame Body at the Refurrefion, will not be a 
Raifing again of the /ame Individual Perſon ; 
but it will be as truly a Creation of a new 
Perſon, as the Addition of the like Power of 
Thinking to a new Body Now, would be the 
Creation of a new Man. For, as God's ſu- 
poop ing Now to a new Parcel of Matter, the 
ike Conſciouſneſs with what I at'this time find in 
5 ſelf, would not make that new Parcel of 
atter to be the ſame individual Perſon with: me, 
but only anotber Perſon Lite ne; fo his ſuper- 
adding That Conſciouſneſs. at the Reſurrettion, 
to the ſame Particles of Duſt, of which my 
Body was formerly compoſed; will not be a 
Reſtoration of the ſame Perſon, but a Creation 


evidently facilitates the Belief of a Reſurrection 


of a new one like me. For, the Sameneſs of 


the ſenſeleſs Particles of Duſt, it is evident 
from the flux Nature of the Subſtance of our 
Bodies, is not that which Noto makes me to 
be the fame. Perſon ; and therefore cannot be 
that, which will Then make me: to be ſo. It 
my preſent Conſciouſneſs, be nothing but a 
Mode of Motion in the fleeting Pat ticles of my 
Brain or Spirits; this Conſciouſneſs will be -as 
utterly deſtroyed at the Diflolution/of my Bo- 


dy, as if the very Subſtance of my Body wis 


annihilated: 
1 


—" 
we 
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annihilated : And it would be juſt as poſſible 
for the ſame Individual Perſon to be created a- 
gain, after an ahſalute Annibilatian'z as to be 
reſtorad again, after ſuch a Diſſalution. But 
now, if the ſame Perſon, after Annihilation, 
could, by reſtoring of the ſame Con/aiouſnef, 
be created again; he might as polſbly 
created again, by addition of the ſame Conſci- 
oufneſs to new Matter, eyen before Annihilation 
of che firſt: From whence it would follow, 
that Two, or Two Hundred, ſeveral Perſons, 
might All, by a ye of the like 
Conſciouſneſs, be ane an 


to add my Conſciouſneſs to the ne formed Mat- 


ter of One or of one Hundred Bodies at this 


preſent Time, as to the Duſt of my preſent Body 
at the Time of the Reſurrection. And oo Rea- 
ſon can be given, why it would not be as juſt 
at any time, to puniſh for my Faults a new 
created Man, to whom my Conſciouſneſs is by 


the Power of God ſupe z as to puniſh 


That Perſon, who at the Refurreion ſhall by 
the ſame Power be new made out of the Duſt of 
my Body, with the ſame Conſciouſneſs ſuperad- 
ded: It being allowed that Then, as well as 
Nom, it is not the Sameneſs of the Particles of 
Duſt, that makes the ſame Perſon. But if it 
was; yet That would make no difference in 
this Matter: For, the Particles of Duſt, which 
in the Courſe of Twenty Tears have ſucceſſive- 
ly been part of the Subſtance of my Body, are 


enough in Quantity to form ſeveral Bodies: 


And if the Addition of a like Conſciouſneſs 
with what I now find in my ſelf, to One of 
choſe Bodies at as I will make 1: 
Oanghrainage 3 to 


ihe. ſame individual Per- 
ſon,. at the ſame time that they remain ſeveral 
and diftinft » Perſons : It being as eaſy for God 


2 
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to be the ſame Individual Perſon with Me; the 
Addition of the like Conſciouſneſs to Twenty 
of them, would conſequently make every one 
of them to be (not Perſons lite Me, but) the 
fame. Individual Perſon with Me, and with each 
other likewiſe, Which is the greateſt Abſurdity 
in the World: An Abſurdity equal (as I be- 
fore ſaid) to that of Tran/ubſtantiation. This 
inexplicable Confuſion;wherewith your Doctrine 
perplexes the Notion of Perſonal Identity, upon 
which Identity the Juſtice of all Reward or Pu- 
niſhment manifeſtly depends; makes the Reſur- 
rection, in Your way of arguing, to be incon- 
ceivable and impoſſible: And conſequently your 
Doctrine, (which ſuppoſes the Body to be the 
Whole Man, ) is deſtructive of Religion ; leav- 
ing no room for Reward or Puniſhment, but 
in the preſent Life only; and conſequently gi- 


ving Men liberty to do every thing for their 


preſent Pleaſure or Advantage, that can be 
done with a good Colour, and without being 
obnoxious to human Laws: Which is the great- 
eſt Miſchief that get pore befal Mankind. 
But if the Soul be, as We believe, a permanent 


indiviſible Immaterial Subſtance, then all theſe 


Difficulties vaniſh of Themſelves. 

It is here to be obſerved, that all the Ab- 
ſurd Conſequences which I have now ( in conſi- 
dering of what Uſe my Argument is to Rel:- 
gion) ſhown to follow from your Doctrine, 


with reſpect to the Reſurrefion ; do equally fol- 


lo from it (as has been before proved) even 
without reſpect to the Reſurrection. For as it is 

Abſurd to ſuppoſe, (which you muſt do in 

your Scheme, \ that at be Ne leren the ſame 
individual Perſon can be reſtored; merely by 
the Addition of a lite Conſciouſneſs with that 
which 

2 


— 
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which utterly periſhed at the Diſſolution of the 
Body, to the Duſt of the ſame Body when re- 
collected again: As this, Hay, is plainly Ab- 
ſurd, becauſe in the ſame manner Twenty other 
Men formed out of the ſame Duſt, (of which 
there is quantity enough belonging to every 
Perſon that has lived any Number of Years, ) 
may alſo by an Addition of the like Conſciouſ- 
neſs become every one of them Tha? One Same 
Individual Perſon, at the fame Time that they 
remain ſo many ſeveral and diſtinct Perſons : So, 
without regard to any future Reſurrection, there 
is the very ſame Abſurdity in ſuppoling (as 
you do,) that a Man at this preſent Time, 
though he has none of the ſame Subſtance be- 
longing to him, may yet, merely by a like Mo- 
dification of the Motion of his Spirits, continue 
to be the ſame Individual Perſon he was T wenty 
Years fince ; There is, I ſay, the very ſame Ab- 
ſurdity in this Suppoſition, as in the former; be- 
cauſe there is no difference between ſuppoling 
that any Number of new Bodies at the Refur- 
rection co-exiſtently, or any Number of different 
Men now living contemporarily, or any Number 
of different Bodies ſucceeding one another in one 
continued Form by a perpetual uninterrupted 
Flux of Particles, (which is the thing you con- 
tend for;) can be One and the ſame Individual 
Perſon, merely by a. like Modification of the Fi- 


gures and Motions of their Parts reſpectively, 


without having any thing at all She /amein them. 


To the Propoſitions I laid down at the Con- 
cluſion of my former Reply, you have objected 
nothing, but what (I think) is already clearly 
anſwered in the foregoing Pages. — 
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ANSWER 


Mr. Clarke's zd Defence, &c. 


ee HE N I conſider that the Queſtion 
<a! berween Mr. Clarke and me is 
concerning the Force of an A. 
Pal oument made uſe of: in his Letter 
to Mr. Dodwell, 10 prove the Im- 
materiality and Natural Immorta- 
lity of the Soul; and that out of Four Objec- 
tions inſiſted on in my Reflections againſt that 
Argument, he has dropt the Conſideration of 
Three; and in anſwer to the Fourth, is ſo far 
from ſhowing, That if Conſciouſneſs did inhere in 
a Syſtem of Matler, it muſt confiſt of the Conſci- 
ou ſneſſes of the Parts, (which was the Abſurdi- 
ty, that by his Argument he laboured to fix 
on thoſe who judged it poſſible for Conſciouſ- 
neſs to inhere in a Syſtem of Matter ) that on 
the contrary, he has only endeavoured to prove, 
againſt my parallel Inſtance of Roundneſs, That 
it muſt conſiſt of ſeveral Pieces of Roundneſs, 
or Tendencies towards Roundneſs; and conſe- 
Auently. 
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quently can only infer, That if Conſciouſneſs did, 
3n. ike manner with Roundneſs,  inbere in a Syſtem 
. of Matter, it "muſt confiſt-of ſeveral Tendenoies 
towards  Conſcionſneſs : I freely acknowledge, 
that I cannot tell how to juſtify my ſelf to any 
| Reader (exeept Mr. Clarke himſelf) in not ap- 
pealing to him, or in preſuming, that he had 
any need of my Aſſiſtance to find out Mr, 
Clarke's apparent Deſertion of his Argument. 
But ſome incidental Points to that in hand, of 
great Importance ta be cleared, having crept 
into our 1 z I hope the further Continu- 
ance of this Debate will not be unacceptable to 
Lovers of Truth ; and that upon that account 
they will pardon a Review of the Controverſy 
be „ d 
There are few Diſputes. of any Conſequence, 
but the Rule by which they ought to be deter- 
mined, is both appealed to and called in queſ- 
tion. When Reaſon is on our fide, we chear- 
fully ſubmit to its Dictates, and expect that 
others ſhould do ſo too; but when we ate not 
able to anſwer Difficulties legged againſt our 
Schemes, then we contend that Reaſon. is weak, 
and from its ſuppoſed Weakneſs, infer, That 
our Inability to clear up Difficulties and. an- 
(yer Objections, ought nat to hinder our Aﬀent 
to tem. IE. cl! ir ben 
Mr. Clarke has thought fit to purſue this 
Method of proceeding with me; and therefore 
I cannot but eſteem it a neceſſary Preliminary 
to this Debate, to examine what he ſays on this 
Head, and thereby endeavour to fix a Standard 
or Meaſure, by which all that we ſay muſt be 
tryed. For to what purpoſe is diſputing and 
reaſoning about the Truth and Falſehood of 
Propoſitions, when by any Doubt or Scruple 
N concerning 


e enn EEO: 


cleared, do not ariſe from the Perception of 
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concerning the Meafure wh we judge of 
Truth and Falſehood, Truth and Falſe ei- 
ther become Names without any Sigrificaion at 
all, or elſe ſignify different things in differenc 
Mens Minds ? 
It is demonſtrable, according to Mr. Clarke, 
That Matter is incapable of Thinking, becauſe 
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it is diviſible by the Power of God. From whence 1/ Der 


he concludes, That Thinking muſt reſide in an p. "7 
immaterial Being; in the Idea whereof Exten- 
ſion is contained: which is in effect to f: 


That Thinking can and cannot reſide in a 


viſible Being. For what other Argument can 
be made uſe of to prove all Matter diviſible by 
the Power of God, but what is drawn from the 
Conſideration of its Extenſion? And if Matter 
as an extended Being is diviſible, all extend- 


ed Beings muſt be diviſible, and conſequently 


muſt be incapable of Thinking: unleſs Mr. 
Clarke will ſay, That a diviſible ns is both 
capable and inc le of Thinki | 

o clear his Argument from this manifeſt 
Contradidtion, he has recourſe to thi following 
Diſtinction, ( by which a Man may be enabled 
to believe every thing, and reaſon about no- 
thing That it is abſurd to ſuppoſe Matter in- 
divifible by the” Power of God; but to ſuppoſe 
an — unſolid Subſtance indiviſible by 
the Power of God, * only a difficult Conſequence 24 Def. 
that cannot be — cleared: and to make this P. 175. 
Diſtinction intelligible, he urges, That - difficult 34 Def. 
Conſequences 1 gle, be 22 cleared, do 5 203, 304+ 
not (like Abſurdities and e ariſe 
from the Perception . the Di hr of Ideas, 
but barely from 6 tbl perfettneſs of the 
Ideas themſelves. © Lich i as much as to AC 
That: Difficulties which cannot be perfect 


the. 
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the Diſagreement of Ideas, but from the Per- 


ception of the Diſagreement of Ideas. For 
what is a Difficulty which cannot be cleared (or 


perfectly cleared, for I know no Difference) by 


reaſon of defeitive Ideas; but a Difficulty which 
ariſes from the Perception of the Diſagreement 
of thoſe Ideas? If he means that there is a 
Difference between a Difficulty which ariſes 
from the Perception of the Diſagreement of 
perfect or adequate Ideas; and a Difficulty that 
ariſes from the Perception of the Diſagreement 


of imperfect or inadequate Ideas: I anſwer, 


That there is no manner of ground for ſuch a 


Diſtinction; or if there was any ground for 


that Diſtinion, it is not to his purpoſe, as will 


evidently appear, if we do but conſider what 


we mean by adequate and inadequate Ideas. 
By an adequate or perfect Idea, I underſtand, 


Mr Lock: An Idea which perfeily repreſents the Archetype 


Eſſay of 
Under - 

Hand ing. 
B. 2. c. 31 


the Mind ſuppoſes is taken from; as for Inſtance, 
all complex Ideas of Modes, ſuch as Fear, Cou- 
rage, c. which being voluntary Collections of 


. ſimple Ideas, that the Mind puts together, witb- 
out reference to any real Archety pes exiſting any 


where, are adequate Ideas ; becauſe they not being 


intended for Copies of things really exiſting, but for 
Arcbetypes made by the Mind, cannot 2 repre- 


. 


ſent themſelves. _ EE | 

By an inadequate Idea, I underſtand an Idea 
which does not perfectly repreſent that Arche- 
type the Mind ſuppoſes it taken from: as for 
Inſtance, If I put into my Idea of Gold only 
its Colour and Weight, it 1s evident they repre- 
ſent not the Archetype my Idea is taken from, 


but only I or inadequately. And 


thus, for ought we know to the contrary, all 


the Ideas we have that we refer to real Exiſten- 
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ces, may be inadequate; for we can never be 
certain that we contain in our Idea all the 
whole Plenitude of Eſſence, Properties and 
Affections, that reſide in any Being whatever. 

What I have ſaid, if I miſtake not, com- 
prehends the entire Senſe of the Diſtinction of 
adequate and inadequate Ideas. I know Mr. 
Locke accounts ſimple Ideas adequate; but I 
cannot ſee on what ground, but what deſtroys 
the Diſtinction of adequate and inadequate 
Ideas, and does in reality make all Ideas ade- 
quate. For if, as he ſays, ſimple Ideas are 
adequate, becauſe being nothing but the Effefls of 
certain Powers in things ordained by God to pro- 
duce ſuch Senſation in us, they cannot but be cor- 
reſpondent and adequate to thoſe Powers; then 
every Idea whatever may be adequate in that 
ſenſe, that is formed with Care : for we ought 


not to uſe a Word to ſignify any Idea whate- 


ver, but ſo far as the Idea goes it ought to 


correſpond to the Archetype it is referred to. 


As for Inſtance, If I ſhould put into my Idea 
of Man, ſolid Subſtance, Life, Senſe, ſpontaneous 
Motion, and a Faculty of Reaſoning ; it is 2 
all this agrees to Man, how inadequate ſoever 


a Repreſentation it is of him, and is as much 


correſpondent and adequate to the Subject it is 
taken from, as any ſimple Idea is to the Power 
that occaſions it, F 

Organs of different Perfection, cannot be pre- 
ciſely alike in different Men; and conſequently 
muſt in any Men, if not in all, be imperfect 
and inadequate, if conſidered with relation to 
the whole Power that occaſions them, though 
they are adequate and correſpondent to a Power 
in Nature, ſo far as they go and were deſigned 
to be. Now, if all Ideas, as referred to things 
exiſting, are really imperfect and inadequate ' 

an 
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or ſimple Ideas, by means ot 
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and if with relation to things exiſting, there is 
no other Teſt of Truth but the Perceprion of 
rhe Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas; then, 
if Mr. Clark? denies not all Knowledge, that 
relates to things exiſting, he cannot diltmguiſh 
between Difficulties that ariſe from the Percep- 
tion of the Diſagreement of inadequate Ideas, 
and Difficulries that ariſe from the Perception 
of rhe Difagreement of adequate Ideas. And 
if he allows that Difficulties which ariſe from 
the Perception of the Diſagreement of inade- 
quite Ideas are Abſurdities and Contradiftions, 
he gives up his Diſtinction. So that he muſt 
Either deſtroy all Knowledge or Science relatin 
to things exiſting, or elſe own that there is ni 
difference between Difficulties that ariſe from 


the Perception of the Diſagreement of ade- 


i 


ur Ideas, and Difficulties that ariſe from the 


Ideas. r 
2. But to vindicate human Knowledge, and 
ſhow further the Groundleſſneſs of Mr. Clarke's 
Diſtinction; I obſerve, That though we can 
never be ſure _ that we have adequate Ideas of 
any thing that exiſts, yet we have as mach 
reaſon to think that our inadequate Ideas agree 
to the Reality of things, as adequate Ideas do 
to the Archetypes they are referred to; and 
conſequently have no reaſon but ro conclude, 
that inadequate Ideas can be as well compared 
together, and as right Judgments formed from 
their Compariſon, as from the Compatiſon of 
adequate Ideas. For ſuppoſe J ſee 9 
in a Miſt, near the Size and Shape of àn ordi- 
nary Man; which though I ſee not diſtinctly 


enough to know, whether it be a Statue or a 


Man; yet I may certainly know it not to be a 
| | | Steeple, 


erception of the Diſagreement of inadequate | 
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Steeple, by perceiving the Diſagreement between 
the Idea of a Steeple, and the Figure I ſee, as 
Ican know 4 moral or abſtract Mathematical 
Propoſition to be falſe; by perceiving the 
Diſagreement of the Ideas of which it is made 
up. Wherefore, ſince we can as well know or 
be certain; by-the Perception of the Agreement 
or Diſagreement of inadequate Ideas as of ade- 
uate Ideas; the Difficulties that ariſe from the 
erception of the Diſagreement of both ade- 
Nabe and inadequate Ideas, muſt be equally 
ontradictions, and 1 there is no 
ground fot Mr. Clarke's Diſtinction. 
3. Was not a Difficulty that ariſes from the 
Perception of the Diſagreement of. inadequate 
Ideas, as much an Abſurdity as a Difficulty 
that ariſes from the Perception of the Diſagree- 


ment of adequate Ideas; we could not difcourſe 


at all with Certainty of the principal Objects of 
Religion, God and his Attributes. The Ideas we 
fix to the Terms, God and his Attributes, are 
no doubt inadequate Ideas, if any of our Ideas 
are 1 z and yet in religious Diſcourſes 
we argue from the Juſtice, Veracity, Goodneſs, 
Holineſs and Wiſdom of God ; and fay, that 
ſuch and ſuch things muſt be, becauſe they fol- 
low from the Suppoſition of thoſe Attributes; 
and that ſuch and ſuch things cannot be, be- 
cauſe they are inconſiſtent with them ; that is, 
ſuch and ſuch things agree or diſagree to our 
Ideas of the Juſtice, Veracity, Holineſs, Good- 
neſs and Wiſdom of God. As for inſtance, 
we ſay, It is inconſiſtent with his Juſtice, to 
puniſh eternally a Man who obeys his Laws, 
and to reward a Man who diſobeys them: and 
on the other ſide, that it is agreeable to his 
Juſtice, to reward a m that obeys his tres 
| an 
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and to puniſh a Man that diſobeys them. Mr, 


Clarke himſelf argues, That moral and im- 


moral Actions muſt be attended with Rewards 
and Puniſhments : becauſe the ſame Reaſons that 
prove God himſelf to be neceſſarily juſt and good; 
and the Rules of Fuſtice, Equity and Goodneſs, to 
be bis unalterable Will, Law and Command to all 
created Beings ;, prove alſo, that he cannot but be 
pleaſed with and approve ſuch Creatures as imitate 
and obey him, by obſerving thoſe Rules; and be 
diſpleaſed with ſuch as att contrary thereto ; and 
22 cannot but ſome way or other make a 
ſuitable Difference in his Dealings with them, 
But fince the.Condition of Men in this preſent State 
is ſuch, that the natural Order of things in this 
World is in event manifeſtly perverted, and Vir- 
tue and Goodneſs are viſibly prevented, in great 
meaſure, from obtaining their proper and due Ef- 
fefts, in eſtabliſhing Mens Happineſs proportiona- 
ble to their Behaviour and Practice There- 
fore, It is certain that there muſt be a future State 
of Exiſtence for Men, as that by an exa#t Di/- 


fribution of Rewards and Puniſhments therein, 


all the preſent Diſorders and Inequalities will be 
ſet right, and the whole Scheme of Providence, 
which, to us who judge of it by only one ſmall 
Portion of it, ſeems now ſo inexplicable and con- 


i fuſed. | 


Now on what is this Argument founded, but 
on Mr. Clarke's inadequate Idea of the Juſtice 
of God? And wherein does its Strength lie 
(if it has any) but in his Perception of the 


Diſagreement of the viſible Diſorders and Ine- 


qualities in this World, with his inadequate 


Idea of the Juſtice of God, without the ne- 


ceſſary Suppolition of a future State, to ſet 
right thoſe Diſorders and Inequalities? Where- 
| fore 
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fore ſince Mr, Clarke thinks he argues with 
Certainty for a future State, and fince he ar- 
gues only from a defective or inadequate Idea; 
and ſince there can be no arguing in the Caſe, 


but from the Agreement or Diſagreement of 


ſuch Ideas as we have; it follows, That Mr. 
Clarke muſt allow that Certainty can be attained 
as well where our Ideas are inadequate or im- 
perfect, as where they are adequate or perfect: 
that is, the Perception of the Agreement or 
Diſagreement of ſuch Ideas as we have, whe- 
ther perfect or imperfect, adequate or inade- 


quate, is the true and only Criterion of Truth; 


unleſs Mr. Clarke will deny the Force of his 
own Argument for a future State, or ſay, that 
8 an adequate Idea of the Attributes of 
4. But ſuppoſing there was a juſt Ground to 
diſtinguiſh between our Knowledge that relates 
to things exiſting, and our Knowledge that 
relates to Ideas of the Mind which have no 
Archetypes beyond their own Exiſtence; ſo 
that in one Caſe there is not the ſame Degree of 
Certainty as in the other; yet Mr. Clarke has 
no reaſon here to oppoſe them to one another, 
becauſe his Argument for the Immateriality of 
the Soul is and can be only founded on the ſole 
Compariſon of the inadequate Ideas of Matter, 
Spirit, and Thinking. And therefore an Ob- 
jection or Difficulty founded on the Diſagree- 
ment of thoſe imperfe& or inadequate Ideas, is 
as much a Demonſtration of the Falſchood of a 
Propoſition that involves ſuch a Difficulty, as 
the Agreement of inadequate Ideas is a De- 
monſtration of the Truth of a Propoſition 
made up of ſuch Ideas. And conſequently , ' 
whether there is or is _ any juſt Groynd = 
| | 2 r. 
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Mr. Ci Hittinction, it ſerves not his pur- 
18 in the leaſt ee eee ene THONGS: 
e eee 
2 Bur perhaps the Reader may, from the 
Writings of the Papiſts for Tranſubſtantiation, 
and from the Writings of ſome Proteſtants a- 
gainſt the Socinian Hereſy, ask, Whether there 
are not in. ſome Queſtions Demonſtrations on 
both Sides, and conſequently that the Percep- 
tipn of the Agreement or OP of Ideas 
is not the Criterion or Teſt of Truth. In an- 
ſwer to which I freely declare it to be my Opi- 
nian, That whatever can be demonſtrated, can 
be perfefly cleared from all Objections and Difh- 
culties; and that any Perſon that underſtands 
a De Fe nſtration and the Objections made a- 
gainſt it, is capable of ſolving them; and that 
all the Piſſiculties chat may be urged againſt 
the Imenſity and Eternity of God, &c. which 
24 Def. Mr. Clarke ſays, cannot be clearly anſwered, are 
5. 175. to be. clearly anſwered: And in order to an- 
ſwer them clearly, I would only require theſe 
equitable Conditions of him, that he would de- 
fine the Terms Immenſity, Eternity, Immaterial 
Being, &c. and ſhow that his Definitions agree 
to Hy things exiſting, that my refer to. 
24 Def. He proceeds: Our Reaſon, ſays he, is able to 
5. 303304. apprebend clearly the Demonſtration of the Cer- 
tainty of ſome things, where the Imagination is not 
able to comprehend the Ideas of the things them- 
ſelves. That is, if I underſtand him right, we 
can apprehend clearly, ſuppoſe,” that an imma- 
terial Being exiſts, or that ſomething exiſts 
correſpondent to the Idea we fix to the Terms 
Immaterial Being, without being able to compre- 
hend entirely all that exiſts in the Being our 
Idea refers to. And what then? How does it 
follow from hence chat there is any Difference 
3 Ns. between 


between Difficulties | that ariſe . from the Per- 


ception of the Diſagreement of adequate Ideas, 
and Difficu 


chat ariſe from the Perception 


ono 1. Dh I. know. bi irt th 
Cannot I, tho know, bur in part th 
Archetype to „en my, be e 1 eil 
Being refers, have a juſt Idea of Immateria} 
Being as far as my Idea goes? And if it be ſo, 


why ſhould I not be able to anſwer all Objections 


againſt the Exiſtence of that which I clearly 
apprehend does exiſt ? Nay, What other Me- 
thod can there be taken in the Uſe of ſuch. Words 
as Immaterial Being, Infinity, Immenſity, 8c. 
but to make them ſtand for intelligible: and 
conſiſtent .Ideas, which have a Conformity to 
things that really exiſt ? And why intelligible 
and conſiſtent Ideas ſhould not be capable of 
being. cleared from all Difficulty, I ſhall rhen 
be able to conceive, when I can ſee no Diffe- 
rence between intelligible and "unintelligible, con- 


ſiſtent and inconſiſtent. 


By what has been ſaid, the intelligent Reader 


agreement. of inadequate eas? 


%. 
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may be. ſatisfied, that when I underſtood DM 34. Def. 
ficulties that cannot be perfectly cleared, to fignify 7. 303. 
Contradictions and Abſurdities,:I did not depart 34 Def. 
from that Pairneſs for which, Mr. Clatke ſays, . 3% 


my former Papers were juſtly commended. * And 1 
am not, without ſome hopes that Mr, Clarke 
may contradict himſelf once more in my fa- 
vour, ſince in his Third, Defence he is pleaſed to 


contradict what, he ſaid in his Second Defenc?, 24 Def 


for he there accuſed me « 
acquits me of. ite „ „„ 
I proceed now. to, the Queſtion concerning 


the Poſſibility of Matter's being conſcious : 


* 


of Unfairneſs, and now P. 173 


and as I have ſhowed that finite Extenſion in an Ref. 
immaterial Being implies Diviſibility as well as , C, 
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in a material Being, and which conſequently, 


according to Mr. Clarke, muſt be a Subject e- 
qually 42 of Thinking with material 
Being; ſo I ſhall endeavour to reconcile Mr. 
Clarke to himſelf, by ſhowing, that his Argu- 
ment drawn from the Diviſibility (or, which 
is all one, the Extenſion) of Matter, is incon- 
cluſive. His Argument is as follows; That all 
#he Qualities or Powers which either are in Mal- 
ter, whether they be known or unknown, or are 
vulgarly aſcribed to it, muſt of neceſſity be either, 


1. Real Qualities truly and properly inbering 
in the SubjefF to which they are aſcribed ;, ſuch as 
Mognttud; and Motion .in Matter. Theſe, ſays 
he, are always the Sums or Azgregates of Powers 
of the ſame Kind, inhering diſtiniily in the ſeveral 


Parts of the material Subject. And could Con- 


Þ- 92293: ſciouſneſs in like manner be a Quality really inhe- 


rent in a Syſtem of Matter; it muſt likewiſe be 
the Sum and Reſult of the Conſciouſneſſes of the ſe- 
veral Parts: and ſo there would be as many di- 
ftin Conſciouſneſſes as there are Particles of Mat- 
ter of which the Syſtem conſiſts. 
Or, 2. Qualities not really inhering in the Sub- 
jelt to which they are uſually aſcribed, but being 
indeed Modes excited and reſiding in ſome other 
Subject: ſuch as are Colours, Sounds, and all thoſe 
which are commonly ſenſible Qualities of Mat ter. 
Theſe do not exiſt at all in that Subject to which 
they are uſually aſcribed, but in ſome other Sub- 
fef. And this alſo not being applicable to Think- 
ing, it is manifeſt therefore, that Thinking cannot 
be a Power or Quality of this kind in a material 
Subject. | 


o. 
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Or, 3. Such Qualities as Magnetiſm, Elefri. 
city, Attraction, Reflexibility, Refrangibility, and 
the like, Theſe have no real Exiſtence by way of 
proper inbering in any Subject; which likewiſe 
ſince it cannot be ſaid of Conſciouſneſs, it is mani- 


feſt,» that Conſciouſneſs cannot be a Power or Qua- 


lity in a material Syſtem of this kind neither. 


In anſwer to which ee the Subſtance 
of one Objection that I urged was, That his 
Enumeration was imperfect, becauſe he omit- 
ted the Conſideration of the Modes of thoſe 
Kinds of Powers mentioned in the firſt Branch 


of his Diviſion ; and that Conſciouſneſs beings 


according to me, a Mode of one of thoſe kin 

of Powers , it is impoſſible his- Argument 
ſhould conclude againſt Conſciouſneſs's inhering 
in a Syſtem of Matter, when that Quality that 
agrees with Conſciouſneſs is not named in his 
Enumeration. As for inſtance, Conſciouſneſs 
being with me a Power or Quality in Matter 
anſwering to a Mode of Motion or Figure, 
ſuch as the peculiar Motion of a Clock, or 
Roundneſs 3 the Conſideratiou of Conſciouſ- 
neſs, as ſuch a Quality or Power, ſhows, that 
his Argument is perfectly foreign to the Que- 
ſtion. For if Conſciouſneſs be conſidered like 
Roundneſs or any other Mode of Figure, or 
like a Mode of Motion in an Animal or 
Clock, it is manifeſt, 1/f, That it has a real 
and proper Inherence, and is not an Effect re- 
ſiding in no Subſtance at all, and conſequently 
anſwers not to Magnetiſm, Electricity, &c. 


2dly, That it has a real Inherence in the Sub- 


ject of which it is ſaid to be a Quality, and 
conſequently anſwers not to Colour and Sound, 
which exiſt not in the Subſtance ro which they 
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are aſcribed. And, 3diy, That as it inheres 
truly and properly in Matter, fo it is not of. 
the ſame Extent, nor does it anſwer to Figure, 
Magnitude, and Motion. For Roundneſs in- 
heres: in a Syſtem of Matter, without being 
the Sum of the Roundneſſes of the Parts. And 


the like may be ſaid of the peculiar and indivi- 


dual Modes of Motion in a Clock, or an Ani- 
mal, that chey inhere not diſtinctly in each of 
the diſtinct Parts. I did not take upon me to 
determine of what kind of Power Thinking or 


Conſciouſneſs was a Mode; but for greater 


Clearneſs in arguing, I did take the Liberty to 
ſpeak of it as a Mode of Motion. Now, if it 
be conſidered as a Mode of Motion, that is, if 
it conſiſts of Ten Thouſand diſtinct Motions, 
it is as impoſſible that whole Conſciouſneſs 
ſhould exiſt in each of the diſtin Parts of a 
Syſtem of Matter, as that whole Roundneſs 
ſhould exiſt in each Part of a Circle, or that 
the individual Motion of an Animal or Clock 
ſhould exiſt in each of their diſtinct Parts. 
Wherefore it is evident, that the Strength of 
his Argument lies in conſidering Conſciouſneſs 
as ſtanding for an Idea inconſiſtent with its be- 
ing a Power of Matter, that follows from the 
Diviſion or Compoſition of Matter, as he pro- 
poſed to conſider it in his Letter to Mr. Dodwell: 
and therefore his Demonſtration was granted by 
me, as not affecting the Queſtion he propoſed ta 
prove, ſince it related ſolely to a Chimera ꝰ or 
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* Reader could doubt of my Meaning in p. 47. of 
my Reflections, he may con ſider what I ſay here, as the Ex- 
plication of it ; and then he will ſee, that what Mr. Clarke 
a4vances in p 50. Edit. 1. and ſome following Pages, needs 
do pariichlar Anſwer. . re. 


Idea, 


of hit LETTER ro Mr. Dod well. 
ea, that he was pleaſed to ſuppoſe, wichout 
ground, I-was ee to TANK? Conſridulr 
—— FA 
Mr. Clarke, to how that his Argent. is. 
contluſive - againſt the - Poſſibility of Matter's 
Thinking, lays down this Pro bs ore as what 
he propoſes to explain and vindicate 3 That it is 30 
abſolutely impoſſible, and an evident Contradiction, t * 
that any real Quality ſhould truly and properly 
inhere in a Syſtem of Matter, without being the 
Sum of Aggregate ef a- Number of Powers and 
Qualities reſiding diſtinitly- in the ſeveral. Parts of 
the Syſtem, and being always. of the ſame Kind 
with the Whole that reſalts — them, 

In anſwer to this, I humbly conceive-that Mr. 
Clarke'ought to have laid down +a Concluſion 
clearly contradictory to; me, and not have ex» 
preſſed himſelf in ſuch a Manner, that I can 
agree to what he ſays, conſiſtently with main» 
raining the Force of my Objection. As for 


| Inſtance, I do allow, that no Quality can re: 


ſide in a Syſtem of Matter, but what ust be al- 
ways in a certain Senſe F the ſame Kind with 
the Whole that reſults from the Paris. For when 
Roundneſs or any other individual Figure in- 
heres in a Syſtem of Matter, the Parts muſt be 
ſo far A the ſame Kind, as to have a Tendency 
to that individual Figure of which they are 2 

And in that Senſe I have always allowed rercer ; to 
Conſciouſneſs to conſiſt of Powers ibe ſame Mr. D. 
Kind; for if Conſciouſneſs inheres in a Syſtem ?: 79. 
of Matter, it muſt neceſſarily be allowed, that 
the diſtinct Beings in that Syſtem contribute 
towards Thinking, as the Pieces of a Circle 
do towards a Circle, or as all the Parts of a 
Syſtem of Matter contribute towards the Syſ⸗ 
tem: unleſs a Man will ſay, that 3 

Neis 
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neſs inheres in a diviſible Subſtance, and does 
not inhere in it at the ſame time. Wherefore 
his Propoſition to be vindicated is obſcure ; 
and I defire the Reader to obſerve, that no 

.. Propoſition can be truly contradictory to what 
J affirm, unleſs it affirms that every Quality 
that inheres in a Syſtem of Matter, muſt in- 
here wholly in each part of it; that is, that in 
a round Figure every Particle muſt be round : 
for unleſs he affirms and proves that which is 
fo manifeſtly againſt Experience, he will ne- 
ver contradict me, or be able to ſhow, that 
Conſciouſneſs muſt neceſſarily, ( if it inheres 
in a Syſtem of Matter) conſiſt of ſeveral di- 
ſtint Conſciouſneſſes. 
3d Def. To vindicate his Concluſion, Mr. Clarke pre- 
2 248, &c. miſes a Diſcourſe of the various Uſe of the 
Terms Powers of the ſame Kind ; to which, that 
I may not diſoblige him by taking no notice of 
it, I anſwer, That when Terms are defined, 
and Inſtances agreeing to thoſe Definitions gi- 
ven, whereby all Doubtfulneſs about one ano- 
ther's Meaning is in the moſt effectual Manner 
excluded, I cannot ſee of what uſe it is to 
enumerate” the various Senſes that Logicians 
give to the ſame Terms, eſpecially ſince I have 
23d Def. the Authority of the Schools (as Mr. Clarke 
p. 249, &c. repreſents them) for my uſe of thoſe Terms: 
Though had I underſtood them in a Senſe 
not to be juſtified from their Authority, my 
miſtake had only been in the Meaning of two 
or three Engliſh Words, which was a Matter 
of no great Conſequence when the Words 
were defined. Wherefore I proceed to the 
Defence of his Argument, . 


He 
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des He ſays, When be affirms, that Roundneſi or 
*. Globoſity muſt needs be the Sum of Qualities of the 
ez ſame Kind; he does not mean that Globoſity is made p. 152. 
1 up of Globoſities, but that a whole round Figure 
ar muſt neceſſarily be made up of Pieces of Round- 
ty neſs, which are all of the ſame Kind with Round- 
2 neſs. For nothing that is void of Figure can be 
* part of any Figure whatſoever ; nor any thing 
£ that is void of Curvity in particular, be part of 
1 a round Circumference ; nor any thing that is void 
oy of that particular Degree of Curvity which makes 
> a Circle of a certain determinate Diameter, be 
8 part of the Circumference of that Circle. And 


to prove that Roundneſs conſiſts of Pieces of 
Roundneſs, or Powers of the ſame Kind, in that 
Senſe with Roundneſs, he ſpends near Twenty 
Pages. All which, for ought I know, may 
be a Vindication of the Conciuſion he laid down, 
and that I cited, but concerns not his Argu- 
ment in the leaſt. For what Mr. Clarke endea- 
voured to prove againſt thoſe who judged it 
offible for Matter to think, was, that no 
ower could inhere in a Syſtem of Matter 
without being the Sum of Powers of the ſame 
Kind; and conſequently that if Thinking or | 
Conſciouſneſs did inhere in a Syſtem of Mat- +4 
ter, there muſt be as many diſtinct Conſciouſ-  _ © 
neſſes as there are Parts in that Syſtem. And 
to ſhow how inconcluſive that was, I pro- 
duced Roundneſs ( and I might have produced 
almoſt all the Modes of Motion and Figure 
that can exiſt ) as an inſtance that a Power 
might inhere in a Syſtem of Matter, without 
being the Sum of Powers of the ſame Kind ; 
that is, that Roundneſs might inhere in a Syſ- 
tem of Matter, without making as many di- 
ſtint Roundneſſes as there are Parts in that 
1 | * Syſtemz 
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Syſtem ; and conſequently, that Conſciouſneſs, 
if it inhered in a Syſtem of Matter in like 
manner with Roundneſs, oould not conſiſt of the 
Conſciouſneſſes of the Parts. Now, how does 
it follow, That if Canſciouſneſi inberes in a Syſtem 
of Matter, ib muſt conſiſt of -the-Conſciouſugſſes- of 
the Parts, or in that Senſe of Powers of the 


fame Kind; becauſe in another Senſe, Round - 


neſs, which I made parallel to Conſciouſneſs, 


conſiſts of Powers of the ſame Kind, viz, of 


Figures and Carvities ? For it is readily allowed 
by me, that Roundneſs- conſiſts of Pieces of 
Roundneſs, which by being all Figures are of 
the ſame Kind with Roundneſs, conſidered as 
a Figure; and by being little Curves or Arches, 
are likewiſe of the ſame Kind with Roundneſo, 
conſidered as a Curve; and in that Senſe J al · 
low Conſciouſneſs to conſiſt of Powers of the 
ſame Kind; for that, according to me, con- 
ſiſts of Parts which have a Tendency to Think- 
ing or Conſciouſneſs, as Roundneſs does of 
Parts that have a Tendency to Roundneſs. And 
yet for all that, neithe® Roundneſs nor Con- 
ſciouſneſs conſiſt of Powers of ibe fame Kind in 
the Senſe of Mr. Clarke's. Argument: For un- 
leſs in a round Figure each part myſt be wholly 
round, and in a conſcious Syſtem of Matter, 
each part muſt-be - wholly conſcious, and in 
that ſenſe; conſiſt, of Powers of the. ſame Kind; 
not one Step can be taken in Defence of Mr, 
Clarkes Argument: Nay, what he has advan- 
ced is ſo far from defending” it, that it evidently 
demonſtrates the Falſebood of it, For if 


re which 


can poſſibly be reund, (as Mr. Clarte evident) 
ſhows it muſt, by proving; that Royndneſs mi 
conſiſt only of . Pieces of Roundneſs) and that 
e L 


are 
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are only Powers of the ſame Kind with Round 


neſs, by being all Figures, and by conſiſting of 
t 


Parts that have a neten Affinity to Roundneſs 
than ftraight Lines; it is 4 Demonſtration that 
there may be Powers in Matter hich are not 
the Sums of Powers of the ſame King, in that 
ſenſe which ſhows the Inconcluſwengs of his 
Argument. For when'it is proved, tft Round- 
neſs conſiſts of Parts, none of which can poſ- 
ſibly be round, there is a full and perfect In- 
ſtance to ſhow, that Conſciouſneſs may inhere 
in a Syſtem of Matter; without each of the 
Parts being difindly-conſtionn!” So that as 
far as J can ſee, the Force of Mr. Clarke's De- 


fence lies in underſtanding the Terms Powers 


of the ſame Kind, in a different Senſe from what 
he did at firſt, and in a Senſe that evidently 
ſhows his' Argument has no force. However, 
he is capable of making the ſame Concluſion 
in words that he did at firſt, viz. That no Pow- 
er can inbere in a Syſtem of Matter, without be- 


ing the Sum of Powers of the ſame Kind; and 
that, I will allow him, is artful enough to 


impoſe on Readers that are willing to be fa- 
tis fied on his fide of the — 30 
But let vs ſee how he applies all that he ſays, 
for Twenty Pages together, to prove Round- 
neſs muſt conſiſt of Powers of the ſame Kind ( in 
the Senſe he now contends for, and that I allow 
to be true) to the Queſtion, That if Conſeiouſ- 
neſs does inbere in a Syſtem of Matter, it muſt 
conſiſt” of the diſtinct Conſciouſneſſes of the Parts. 


I can find nothing to that Queſtion, but in 


theſe words; That the individual Roundneſs of 44 Def. 


a Globe is not made up of a Number of the like p. 258. 


whole Roundneſſes, (and J add, nor is it made 
up of any Number of —— 
1 | | roun 
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Syſtem ; and conſequently, that Conſciouſneſs, 
if it inhered in a Syſtem. of Matter in like 
manner with Roundneſs, oould not conſiſt of the 
Conſciouſneſſes of the Parts. Now, how does 
it follow, That if Conſciouſneſs inberes in a Syſtem 
of Matter, it muſt conſiſt of ibe Conſciouſnaſſes of 
the Parts, or in that Senſe of Powers ef the 
ſame Kind; becauſe in another Senſe, Round- 
neſs, which I made parallel to Conſciouſneſs, 
conſiſts of Powers of the ſame Kind, viz, of 
Figures and Curvities ? For it is readily allowed 
by me, that Roundneſs conliſts of Pieces of 
Roundneſs, which by being all Figures are of 
the ſame Kind with Roundneſs, conſidered as 
a Figure; and by being little Curves or Arches, 
are likewiſc of the ſame Kind with Roundneſs, 
conſidered as a Curve; and in that Senſe I al 
low Conſciouſneſs to conſiſt of Powers of the 
ſame Kind; for that, according to me, con- 
ſiſts of Parts which have a Tendency to Think- 
ing or Conſcioaſneſs, as Roundneſs does of 
Parts that have a Tendency to Roundneſs. And 
yet for all that, neither Roundneſs nor Con- 
ſciouſneſs conſiſt of Notes of ibe ſame Kind in 
the Senſe of Mr. Clarke's. Argument: For un- 
leſs in a round Figure each part myſt be wholly 
round, and in a conſcious Syſtem of Matter, 
each part muſt be wholly conſcious, and in 
that ſenſe: conſiſt, of Powers of the. ſame Kind; 
not one Step can be taken in Defence of Mr, 
Clarkes Argument: Nay, what he has advan- 
ced is ſo far from defending it, that it evidently 
demonſtratas the Falſebood of it, For if 
Roundneſs does conſiſt of Parts,, none of which 
can poſſibly be reund, (as Mr. Clarke evident 


ſhows it muſt, by proving; that Royndneſs my 
conſiſt only of Pieces of Roundneſs) and that 
Dee \ | 


are . 
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are only Powers of the ſame Kind with Round 
neſs, by being all Figures, and by conſiſting of 
Parts that have a man to Roundneſs 

than ſtraight Lines; it is Demonſtration that 
there may be Powers in Matter Which are not 
the Sums of Powers of the ſame King, in that 
ſenſe which ſhows the Inconcluſwe is of his 
Argument. For when it is proved, tft Round- 
neſs conſiſts of Parts, none of which can poſ- 
ſibly be round, there is a full and perfect In- 
ſtance to ſhow, that Conſciouſneſs may inhere 
ina Syſtem of Matter; without each of the 
Parts being diſtinctly conſcious. So that as 
far as J can ſee, the Force of Mr. Clarke's De- 
fence lies in underſtanding the Terms Powers 
of tbe ſame Kind, in a different Senſe from what 
he did at firſt, and in a Senſe that evidently 
ſhows his' Argument has no force. However, 
he is capable of 'making the 'ſame Concluſion 
in words that he did at firſt, viz. That nuo'Pow- 
er can inbere in a Syſtem of Matter, without be- 
ing the Sum of Powers of the ſame Kind; and 
that, I will allow him, is artful enough to 
impoſe on Readers that are willing to be fa- 
tisfied on his ſide of the Queſtion. | 

But let us fee how he applies all that he ſays, 

for Twenty Pages together, to prove Round- 
neſs muſt conſiſt of Powers of the ſame Kind ( in 
the Senſe he now contends for, and that I allow 
to be true) to the Queſtion, That if Conſciouſ- 
neſs does inbere in a Syſtem of Matter, it muſt 
conſiſt of tbe diſtinct Conſciouſneſſes of the Parts. 

I can find nothing to that Queſtion, but in 
theſe words; That the individual Roundneſs of 4 pe. 
a Globe is not made up of a Number of tbe like p. 258. 
whole Roundneſſes, (and I add; nor is it made 
up of any Number of — 
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round: Parts at all) but yet muſt needs be made 


up of ſuch Figures as are Parts of Roundneſs, nay 
Parts indued with that particular numerical De- 


gree of Roundneſs; and cannot be made up of 
ſiraigbt Lines, nor of any Figures which are not 
Pieces endued with that particular Degree of 
Roundneſs. So that an individual Conſciouſneſs 
( ſuppoſing it to inhere in a Syſtem of Malter) 
muſt be made up, though not of the very ſame 
 Conſciouſneſſes, yet of ſuch Powers as are of the 
very ſame Kind with that numerical Conſciouſneſs, 


as the Arches of a Circle are of the ſame Kind 


with the whole Circumference That is, I. 
muſt be made up of different Conſciouſneſſes indeed, 


but ſtill Conſciouſneſſes only. All which, I hum- 


bly conceive, amounts to thus much, That 


though Roundneſs conſiſts of Parts or Pieces 


of Roundneſs (none of which can poſſibly be 
round) yet, if Conſciouſneſs inheres in a Syſtem 
of Matter, in like manner with Roundneſs 


(that is, conſiſts of Parts, none of which can 


poſſibly be conſcious) there muſt be as many 
diſtin&t Conſciouſneſſes as there are Parts; 
which is in effect to ſay, If Conſciouſneſs in- 
heres in like manner in a Syſtem of Matter 
with Roundneſs, it inheres in a different Man- 
ner from Roundneſs: Or in other words; if 
Conſciouſneſs by inhering in a Syſtem of Mat- 
ter does not conſiſt of the Conſciouſneſſes of the 
Parts, it does conſiſt of the Conſciouſneſſes of 
the Parts. | 


This is the Streſs of his Demonſtration, which 
T think. I may ſubmit to the intelligent Reader, 


without any Reply : 1ſt, Becauſe it viſibly 


_ - confures it ſelf ; and, 2dly, Becayſe on this oc- 


caſion, I have a mind to ſhow my Complai- 
ſance to Mr. Clarke, in letting him have the 


Satisfaction 
Q 
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Satisfaction to ſee his Demonſtration ſtand in its 
full force, without any attack from me: for 
when J conſider, that it can deceive no Reader 
but himſelf, and that by a Citation from Mr. 
Hobbes in his Title-Page, he is of Opinion, 
That Arguments ſeldom work on Men of Wit and 
Learning, when they have once engaged themſelves 
ina contrary Opinion; I think it would be a 
Piece of ill Nature to diſturb his particular Sa- 
tisfaftion in the Force of his Argument. 

But there is one thing more of which I think 
it neceſſary to inform the Reader, with relation 
to my Inſtance of Roundneſs, and that is, That 
I made uſe of it to no other purpoſe, than to 
give the Reader an Idea, how Conſciouſneſs 
might inhere in a Syſtem of Matter, without 
conſiſting of the Conſciouſneſſes of the Parts; 
and that purpoſe I think it fully anſwers. But 
whether in other reſpects Conſciouſneſs anſwers 
to Roundneſs, concerns not me: Nay, I pro- 
feſs that I think it differs from Roundneſs, 
and all other Modes of Figure, in many re- 
ſpects; and therefore I am not anſwerable for 
any Diſagreement between Roundneſs and Con- 
ſciouſneſs, provided they agree in conſiſting of 
Parts, none of which are diſtinctly round or 
diſtinctly conſcious. | 

I did urge ſeveral other Inſtances of Modes 
to my purpoſe, ( for indeed almoſt every Mode 
in Matter is to my purpoſe ) but I chuſe rather 
to remit their Defence to the Conſideration of 
the Reader, who may, from the Principles al- 
ready advanced, eaſily ſolve Mr. Clarke's Ob- 
jections, than ſpend more words to ſhow the 
Inconcluſiveneſs of his Argument, when I 
think enough has been faid already. 


Wherefore 
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Refl.p.203. 


2d Def, 
p. 270. 


| Wherefore I proceed to the Conſideration of 
the remaining Parts of Mr. Clarke*s Defence. 

That I'might let the Reader more clearly in- 
to the Force of my Objection to Mr. Clarke's 
Argument, and make my ſelf more intelligi- 
ble, I did ſuppoſe Conſciouſneſs (of whoſe Nature 
T vas ignorant) to be a Mode of Motion, and not 
a Mode of ſome unknown Power ;_ and the rather 
becauſe, I thought, I had to do with a Gentleman 
that underſtood the Rules of arguing too well, to 
impute that to me as my Opinion, which I only 
took the Liberty to ſuppoſe. But Mr. Clarke not 
taking to himſelf my Character of an ingenu- 
ous Adverſary, will make me accountable for 
the Ab/urdity of the Notion of Thinking's being 
really a Mode of Motion ;. though he might as 
well have made me accountable for the Ab- 
ſurdity of the Notion of Thinking's being really 
a Mode of Figure, becauſeT likened Thinking 
to Roundneſs, as much as I did to a Mode of 


Motion: but without any deſign by either, to 


aſſert it as my Opinion, that Thinking was ei- 
ther a Mode of Motion, or a Mode of Figure; 
having no deſign then to enquire into the Na- 
ture of Thinking. Wherefore I am concerned 
to vindicate my Suppoſition no farther than the 
Nature of my Objection required, which was 
only to aſſign ſuch an Inſtance of a Power in 
Matter, that did not conſiſt of Powers of the 


fame Kind, in ſuch a Senſe as deſtroyed the 


Force of Mr. Clark”s Argument. And there- 
fore. ſhould the Abſurdity of the Notion of 
Think ing's being really a Mode of Motion be 
proved; yet the Abſurdity of my Suppoſition 
would not in the leaſt be proved. I uſe the 
Suppoſition of Thinking's being a Mode of 
Motion to no other End, but to expreſs my 

- 7 Meaning 
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Meaning intelligibly, how Thinking may in- 

: here in a Syſtem of Matter, without being the 

in- Sum of the diſtinct Thinkings of the Parts; 

tes and if my Suppoſition ſerves that purpoſe, it 

g is nothing to me, let the Abſurdity of ſup- 

ure poſing Thinking to be really a Mode of Mo- 

not tion, be as great as he pleaſes. Therefore 

ber when Mr. Clarke propoſes io prove againſt me, 

an by the Arguments contained between page 270, | 

to and page 279, *the Abſurdity of ſuppoſing' Con. P. 270 
uy ſciouſneſs to be 4 Mode of Motion (meaning the ä 
ot Suppoſition that Conſciouſneſs" is really a Mode 

u- of Motion) he changes the amen in diſ- 


or pute, under an Appearance in Words of con- 
ing futing my Suppoſition; whereas my Suppoſition 
as is no more touched on, in thoſe Arguments, 
1h. than the moſt foreign — in the World. 
ly However, that Mr. Clarke may be kept a little 
ng more in Countenance for his Labours here, 
of than for the Pains he has taken about Round- 
to neſs, I will fo far tranſgreſs the Rules of Diſ- 
er- pute, as to conſider, whether he proves a Pro- 
uh poſition that was not in Debate between us: 
a. And I hope the Reader will be pleaſed to ex- 
ed cuſe me, for the Breach of the Rules of Diſ- 
he putation, for the Sake of my Complaiſance to 
> Mr. Clarke. | The Method I ſhall take, ſhall 
2 be brieſly to enquire into the Nature of Think- 
he ing, and then into the Force of Mr. Clarke's 
he Arguments, to prove Thinking cannot be a 
jo Mode of Motion. 8 ny 
de 1. As to the Nature of Thinking, I obſerve, 
5 that Thinking is an Action that begins not in 


5 us, till we are operated on by external materi- 
al Objects, that act on us by Motion and Con- 
tact; no more than a Windmill begins to go 
* till the Air or ſome Body ſtrikes _ 

; | - 8 
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the Sails, For we having no Objects or Ideas 
to think upon, but what are ultimately found- 
ed on andi reſolved into the ſimple Ideas of 
Senſation and Reflection (by the firſt of which 
we have all our Ideas of ſenſible Qualities in 
Bodies external to us, and by the latter all our 
Ideas of Thinking, and its Modes, viz. doubt- 
ing, willing, knowing, Fc.) cannot think firſt 
on; the Ideas of Reflection, becauſe we muſt 
think upon ſomething before we can reflect or 
think upon Thinking and its Modes; and ſince 
that ſomething cannot be Thinking or any of its 
Modes, it remains that we muſt firſt think 
on the ſimple Ideas of Senſation. And if we 
think on the ſimple; Ideas of Senſation, it 
is. matter of Fact, that we do not begin to 
think upon them till Bodies operate upon us. 
And this is an evident Agreement of Human 
Thinking with a Power or Aflection of Mat- 
ter, which ever os its Exiſtence to the Motion 
or Operation of ſome other Body. What is 
Fire but a Power or Affection of Matter, be- 
ginning in Matter perfectly free from that pe- 
culiar Mode of Motion, till by the Application 
of Matter in Motion it is produced? And what 
are other Powers or Affections of Matter, ſuch 


as bitter, ſweet, ſour, ſoft, hard, cold, all 


Smells, Taſtes, Sounds, Sc. but peculiar 
Modes of Motion or Figure, that begin in par- 
tioular Syſtems of Matter, upon the Action 
of other Matter upon them? 

Did we perceive Ideas antecedent to the O- 
peration of Matter on our Senſes, there might 
be ſome. Colour to ſuppoſe Human Thinking 
not a Power or Affection of Matter, (ſince 
Matter cannot be. conceived: from no Action, 
or Reſt, to begin an Action; ) but Thinking 

1 following 


8. 


2 . . ene reer 
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following the Motion of Matter on our Senſes, 
we have juſt as much reaſon to conclude, that 
it is a Power or Affection of Matter occaſioned 
by the Action of Matter, as we have to ſay, 
that Fire is a Power or Affection of Matter, 
when it is produced by the rubbing of a 
Wheel and its Axle-Tree. And I ſee not 
why it is not as neceſſary to introduce the Hy- 
— 5 of an Immaterial Being into every 
material Subject, to account for its wonderful 
Operations, as for the Operations of Man or 
Beaſt. I doubt not, but that it is very poſſible 
to be part of the 1 of the moſt learned 
Country in Europe (if we can form any Judg- 
ment what they may believe from what they do 
believe) to believe, that Repetitions of Words 
in Eccho's are performed by an intelligent or 
immaterial Being that mocks us, according to 
Ovid's Deſcription of her, as a real Being: 


—— Dug nec reticere loquenti, 88 
Nec prior ipſa logui didicit, reſonabilis Echo. 
os adbuc Echo, non vox erat: & tamen 
uſum 
Garrula non alium, quam nunc habet, oris ha- 
bebat; | | 
Reddere de multis ut verba noviſſima poſſet. 
ii fine qd 
Ingeminat voces; auditaq; verba reportat. 
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And then we ſhould ſee as many learned 

Treatiſes, to ſhow the Inconſiſtency of ſuch a 
regular Repetition of articulate Sounds in'any 
; Being but an Immaterial Being (which is ſup- 
poſed only to have Memory and Reflection) as 
Tertullian's, and ſome other antient Fathers 
are to prove the * material; and as _ 
| | 2 01 
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of the Moderns are to prove the Soul imma- 


terial, 4 grit; Ns 
2. Human . Thang: has Surcefſſion and 
ions have; for all our, 


Parts; as all material A ve; for all « 
Thoughts ſucceed one another, can be ſuſpend- 


ed in a Point, or continued in like manner 


with a Mode of Motion, and ſo are as much 
diſtinguiſhable into Parte. 

3. Thinking has its Modes, ſuch as Doubt- 
ing, Willing, Knowing, Pleaſure, Pain, Cc. 


juſt as particular Powers of Matter have their 


Modes. Sound (which in the Body to which 
it is attributed, is nothing but a Mode of Mo- 
tion) has Modes of acute, grave, &c. which 
with their ſeveral Degrees, are capable of be- 


ing varied in infinitum. And as Sounds are 
ſwift or flow, regular or irregular, according 

to the different Action of Matter; ſo the Soul 
thinks ſwiftly or lowly, regularly or irregu- 


larly, is drunk or ſober, has Pleafure or 
Pain, according to the different Motions pro- 
duced in our Bodies. &--. wx 

4. It is evident to me that God muſt be an 
Immaterial Being, that is, a proper Immateri- 
al Being, a Being without any of the Pro- 
perties of Matter, without Solidity, Extenſion 
or Motion, and that exiſts in no Place; and 
not a Being that has Extenſion (and conſe- 
quently exiſts in Place and has Parts ) accord- 
ing to Mr. Clarke's Idea of Immaterial Being. 
Now Thinking in God cannot be founded. on 
any Objects acting upon him, nor is Thinking 
in him ſuppoſed to be ſucteffive, or to conſiſt 
of Parts, or to have any Modes, becauſe 


Modes of Thinking are diſtin Acts of Think- 
ing. But as his Eſſence is eternal and immuta- 
ble, without any the leaſt Variation or Alte- 

e ration, 
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ration, ſo his Thinking is ſuppoſed to be one 
1 numerical individual Act, comprehending all 
T. things and all the Poſſibilities of things at one 
4 View; andl is as fixt, and permanent, and un- 
N variable, and as much without Succeſſion and 
1 Parts, as his Eſſence, So that if we can form 

any Judgment of the Nature of Thinking in 
5 Man, from its perfect Conformity with the 
X Powers of Matter, and its entire and total Diſ- 
. agreement with Thinking, in that only Imma- 
a terial Being which, we are ſatisfied, exiſts; 
b we may reaſonably conclude Human Thinking 
N a Power or Affection of Matter. 
. If it be asked, Of what kind of Power in 
Matter, Thinking is a Mode? Is it a Mode 
of Motion, or a Mode of ſome unknown Pow- 
| er? To that I anſwer, That I pretend not to 
know that Secret, and therefore will only make 
theſe two Obſervations. 
1. That Mr. Clarke allows Matter, or the 3d Def. 
Bodily Organs, to af upon the Soul. Now Mat- 7. 287. 
| ter cannot act upon an Immaterial Being by 
Motion, becauſe there can be no Contact be- 
| tween a material and immaterial Being: Where- 
| fore by Mr. Clarke's own Principles, there muſt 
| be a REED in Matter unknown to us, and of 
which we have no Idea; and if there is a Pow- 
er i Matter, of which we have no Idea, that 
Power in Matter may comprehend under it 
Thinking and its Modes, as Figure does Round- 
neſs, Sc. and Motion the ſeveral Modes of 
Motion, and their Modes. AE eos 
2. It is by many thought a Difficulty to con- 
ceive, how by a mere Preference of the Mind, 
we can cauſe our left Hand, which was in mo- 
tion, to be at reſt ; and our right Hand, which 
was at reſt to be in motion ; and by a new 
| L 3 Will, 
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Will, Choice or Preference ( call it as you 
pleaſe )'ro put the leſt Hand in motion, and 
the right Hand at reſt, and ſo on, let our Wills 
vary and change ever ſo often. But that Diffi- 
culty is entirely at an end, if Thinking in 
Man be nothing but a Mode of Motion, or 
Matter in motion: and it is then as conceiva- 
ble, that Thinking ſhould produce thoſe Mo- 
tions, as that a Spring or Weight in a Clock 
fhould make a Clock ſtrike or point to the 
Hour of the Day, 
But let us proceed to Mr. Clarke's Arguments, 
to prove, that Thinking cannot be a Made of 
Motion in Matter. i Ys 

_ His firſt Argument is, That Modes of Mo- 
tion are nothing elſe but particular Motions, and 
cannot contain any thing in their Idea, beyond the 
Genus of Motion, And he has as clear and 
diſtinft a Perception. that the Idea of Conſciouſ- 


1 1 in it, beſides and beyond the 
SGenus of 
it ſomething beyond the Genus of Figure. 


otion; as he has, that it contains in 


He bas therefore exalily the ſame intuitive Cer- 
tainty that Conſciouſneſs cannot be a Mode of Mo- 
tion ; as he has that any one thing in the World is 
not another, whoſe Idea is the remoteſt and moſt 
different from it that can be imagined, 

To which I anſwer, That though we have an 
abſtract Idea of Motion, which as it ought, ſo 
I doubt not but it does, comprehend under it all 
the Modes of Motion, that ever did or can 
exiſt, yet I deny, that we have an Idea of all 
the realy cxiſting, much Jeſs of all the poſſi- 
bly exiſting Modes of Motion. We have Ideas 
of the more ſimple Modes of Motion; ſuch as 
a. circular Motion, or Motion in a ſtraight 
Line, But when the Motions are very oo 

ere P, 
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e 
ou ex, ſuch as the Mode of Motion in a Tree, 
nd which Vegetation is performed; and the 
Ils Mode of Motion in a Man or Animal, by which 
fi- Life and Senſation is continued: we have not a 
in diſtin Conception of them in our Minds. 
or The only diſtin Conception that we have of 
a- ſuch Modes is, that they have in them the Ge- 
o- nus of Motion; and that they have Succeſſion 
ck and Parts, and can be variouſly modified. 
he Now as far as we know any thing of the Na» 
ture of Thinking, by what we find and feel in 
8, our ſelves; That has likewiſe the Genus of 
＋ Motion, by ariſing from Motion, by being 


varied by Motion, and by its producing other 
Motions diſtinct from it ſelf; and has likewiſe 
Succeſſion and Parts, and withal innumerable 
Modifications. Wherefore ſince no particular 
Idea of Human Conſciouſneſs can be produced, 
beyond the Genus of Motion; that we 
have no particular Ideas of the more complex 
Modes of Motion that exiſt: It is impoſſible 
for him to prove or know, that one is not the 
other. For till he has a further Idea of the 
Nature of Human Thinking, than what I have 
deſcribed ; and a particular diſtin Idea of 
that complex Mode of Motion, that exiſts in 
our Animal Spirits ; he can no more know, 
that one is not the other, than he can know, 
whether two things agree or differ from one 
another, that he has no Idea of at all. Indeed 
a Man may ſay, That a Wheel in Motion does 
not think, or that a circular Motion is not 
Thinking; becauſe we ſee not any of the Ef- 
 fefts of Thinking follow from a circular Mo- 
tion: though I doubt not, but (if the Effects 
of Thinking followed from a circular Motion, 
as much as they do whenever that complex 
& 2 4 Motion 
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Motion peculiar to the Body of a Man, exiſts) 
that Mr. Clarke would have recourſe to the Hy- 
potbeſis of Immaterial Being, and ſay, That Im- 
material Beings were added to all Wheels on 
the production of every circular Motion. But 
it is not poſſible for us to ſay, that Thinking 
does not conſiſt in the peculiar Motion of the 
Spirits in the Brain, till we have a particular 
Idea of the Motion of thoſe Spirits, and an 
Idea of Thinking, as ſomething diſtinct from 
a Mode of Motion, or as diſtinct from a Power 
or Affection of Matter; of none of which has 
Mr. Clarke given us any Ideas. 

2. J have been the longer on this Argument 
than was neceſſary, becauſe what I have offered, 
will in a great meaſure ſerve to ſet this Queſtion 
in a true Light; otherwiſe there needed nothing 
to be ſaid to an Argument which does only 
affirm the Queſt ion in debate, and which can 
ſignify nothing to any body that wants Con- 
viction: for as he only affirms, That be has an 
intuitive Certainty that Conſciouſneſs cannot be a 
Mode of Motion; ſo a Man may affirm againſt 
him, that by a Survey of the Nature of Hu- 
man Thinking, and the different Effects of 
Motion, he knows or perceives that Human 
Thinking is a Mode of Motion ; and another 
may affirm with me, that he is ſo far ignorant 
of the Nature of Human Thinking, as not to 
know, whether it be a Mode of Motion or no. 
All three prove alike, and have nothing elſe to 
do, but to ſubmit their ſeveral Affi rmations to 
the Reader, but can never convince one ano- 
ther. Mr. Clarke has indeed affirmed the 
Queſtion that he has brought into diſpute, in 
ſtronger Words than I have produced from 
him, as That it is agreater Abſurdity, and more 

ridiculous 


\ 
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ridiculous than ſome evidently falſe and ridicu- 


lous Propoſitions, which he is pleaſed to pro- 
duce as Parallels to what he would make me af- 
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firm. But I humbly conceive, there is no more 


proof in ſuch Aſſertions, than in the moſt 
modeſt and civil Affirmations. However, I 
thought my ſelf obliged to do him the Juſtice, 
to produce what he ſays, that it any have its 
Weight with the Reader; becauſe I ought to 
ſuppoſe he intended it for Argument. 


His ſecond Argument to prove, that Think- 3 


d Def. 


ing cannot be a Mode of Motion, is, If T. - Drs 


was a Mode or Species of Motion, it would fol- 
low, that all Motion would be a Degree of Think- 
ing. To which, as well as to all that follows 
under this Head, I think it ſufficient to reply : 
That Matter is every where the ſame, ab all 
alike ; but becomes Fire, or Water, or pro- 
duces Smells, Taſtes and Sounds, c. accord- 
ing as it is diverſified by Motion: and as it is 
ſuppoſed, that Motion can produce nothing 
but Motion, ſo theſe Differences in Matter are 
nothing bur peculiar Modes of Motion. Where- 
fore. if it be proper to ſay, That every Mo- 
tion is a Degree of Fire, a Degree of Water, 
a Degree of all the Modes of Smell, a Degree 
of all the Modes of Sound, a Degree of Bit- 
ter, and a Degree of Sweet, a Degree of Ve- 
getation, and a Degree of Corruption; I do 
in that ſenſe allow, that every Motion is a 
Degree of Thought; if it be true, that 
Thinking is a Mode of Motion, as Mr. Clarke 
ſuppoſes it to be in this Argument. 


His third Argument to prove, Thinking can- P. 276- 


not be a Mode of Motion, is, That if Thinking 
was a Mode of Motion, then Motion would be a 
more generical Power than Thinking, Whereas, 


On 
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On the contrary, ſays he, it is evident, that 
Thinking is a Power infinitely more generical, 
than either Figure or Motion, or any other Pow- 
er of Matter. There are as many Ideas of Fi. 
gure, as there are Figures; and there are as many 
Jadeas of Motion, as there are Modes of Motion; 
and as many Ideas of other Things, as there are 
other things in the World, that can be thought up- 
an: And all theſe Ideas are Modes, and Sorts, or 
Kinds of Thinking. 

1. When Motion is ſaid to be more generical 
than any particular Species or Mode of Mo- 
tion; and when Figure is ſaid to be more ge- 
nerical than any particular Mode of Figure: 
I take the Meaning of it to be, that Figure 
and Motion are abſtract Ideas, which compre- 
hend under them all the particular Modes of 
Figure and Motion that can poſſibly exiſt ; ſo 
that wherever any particular Figure or Motion 
exiſts, it has a Conformity to our abſtract Ideas 
of Figure and Motion: whereas a circular Mo- 
tion and Squareneſs are abſtract Ideas, to which 
only a particular Mode of Motion and Figure 
has a Conformity. So that Motion and Figure 
are called more generical than any particular 
Motion or Figure, becauſe their Ideas are con- 
tained under them. 5 
But when Mr. Clarke calls Thinking in Man 
a more generical Power than Motion and Figure, 
I am perfectly at a Loſs what he means. Does 
he mean, that Thinking is a Power which does 
conſiſt both of Motions and Figures? If he 
does mean ſo, (and I know not what other 
ſenſe, -according to the Meaning of the Terms 
more generical in this place, to underſtand him 
in) then if it be proper Language to call that 
an individual Power which conſiſts of _ 
1 
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fible Motions, and all poſſible Figures; what 
does Mr Clarke do in affirming Thinking to be 
mare generical than Motion, but make Think! 
a perfectly material Action? For unleſs it 
comprehends under it all poſſible Modes bath 
of Figure and Motion, as Motion and Figure 
does A poſſible Modes of Motion and Figure, 
(which thereby become mare generical than any 
particular Mode of Figure and Motion) he 
uſes the Term generical in one ſenſe in one place 
and in another ſenſe in another place. here- 
fore it follows from this Argument, that either 
Thinking is, by conſiſting of Figures and Mo- 
tions, a material Action; or elſe that he uſes 
the Term generical fallaciouſly. . 

If he uſes the Term generical in one and the 
ſame Senſe in both places, and pretends it fol- 
lows from his Argument, that thinking muſt, . 
by being more generical than Figure and Mo- 
tion, conſiſt both of Figures and Motions, and 
ſo cannot conſiſt of Motion alone; and would 
thereby deſtroy the Suppoſition, that Thinking 
is @a Mode of Motion. I anſwer, That when 
Thinking is ſuppoſed to be a Mode of Motion 
in the Animal Spirits, the Figure and Structure 
of them, as well as the principal Parts of a 
Man, are included, as neceſſary to conſtitute 
an Act of Thinking; for otherwiſe, neither 
the Motion of Thinking, nor the various Mo-. 
tions in the Body of a Man could be perform- 
ed; no more than the Mode of Motion called 
Vegetation could be performedin an Oak, with- 
out ſuch an organical Diſpoſition of Parts as is 
peculiar to that kind of Tree called an Oak. 

If he uſes the Term generical fallaciouſly, 
and not in the ſame Senſe that it is uſed when 
Figure is ſaid to be more generical than Round- 


neſs; 
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neſs; but for Thinking's containing in it Ideas, 
Sc. that is, for being more generical than Mo- 


tion and Figure, becauſe we have Ideas of Mo- 


tion and Figure: His Diſcourſe is not to the 
Point, and he might as well have uſed any 
other Term in the World as the Term generi- 


cal. For if he means, that the Objects of 


Thinking are more generical than Motion and 
Figure, ( as by Aen. That Thinking con- 
tains in it ſelf the Ideas of all the Modes of Fi- 
gure, and the Ideas of all the Modes of Motion, 
and infinite other Ideas beſides ; and by what he 
ſays in this Article, I am apt to think he does) 
then what he ſays is not to the Queſtion in diſ- 
pute, which has no relation to the Genericalneſ5 
of the Objects on which we think, but to the 
Genericalneſs of Thinking it ſelf. 


Indeed Mr. Clarke does help himſelf out as 


well as he can, by ſaying, That Ideas of Figure, 
&c. are Modes, and Sorts or Kinds of Thinking. 
But that, I conceive, is a clear Miſtake, and a 
confounding together the Faculty and the Ob- 
Jet. Lallow there can be no Thinking without 
an Idea or Object, nor can there be an Idea or 
Object without Thinking: for they are as re- 
lative Ideas as Father and Son, and muſt there- 
fore ſubſiſt together; but yet Thinking, when 
Roundneſs is the Object, is no more the ma- 
terial Idea we think on, nor that material Idea, 
Thinking, than the Idea of Father is the Idea 
of Son, or the Idea of Son the Idea of Father. 
2. But let Thinking in Man be whatever 
Mr. Clarke pleaſes ; let it be a Power in an ex- 
tended Subſtance that, according to him, con- 
fiſts but of one Figure and one Motion, and 
not of the Figures and Motions of the Parts, 
and that 1s indiviſible by the Power of God; 
3 1 though 
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though one fide cannot but be diſtinct from 
the other ſide. Does not that extended Being 
of Mr. Clarke's, with one only Figure and one 
Motion, by means of that ſuppoſed Power, 
perceive the Ideas of Figures and Motions ? 
And if one Power can perceive or have the 
Idea of another Power, as by Mr. Clarke's own 
Suppoſition he muſt allow, I ſee no more rea- 
ſon againſt making Figures, &c. the Objects 
of a Mode of Motion, than againſt making them, 
the Objects of any other Power, that exiſts in 
a Subject which has neither Modes of Motion, 
nor Modes of Figure contained in it. 8 

3. It muſt be allowed, that every diſtinct 
Thought is a particular Mode of Thinking; 
and ſo Thinking muſt in us have a great 
Number of Modes; but yet for all that our 
Thoughts are finite and limited. And not- 
withſtanding Mr. Clarke affirms, That Thinking 34 Def- 
in Man contains in it the Ideas of all the Modes f. 288. 
of Figure, and the Ideas of all the Modes of Mo- 
lion; yet I take it to be matter of Fact, that 
we comprehend only the more ſimple Modes 
of Motion and Figure. And fince our Thoughts 
are all limited, in point of Number, I ſee no 
reaſon from their Variety neceſſarily to con- 
clude, that human Thinking cannot be a 
Mode of Motion. For if we conſider but the 
prodigious Variety of Sounds which are called 
diſtinct Modes of Sound, it is as eaſy to con- 
ceive, that upon the Suppoſition of Thinking 
being a Mode of Motion, it ſhould have the 
ſeveral Modes that we are conſcious it has, as 
that Sound ſhould have all the diſtinct innume- 


rable Modes which that has. ey ' | 
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T. 78. % be 4 Mods of Motion, is a Citation from 


bich he cannot but ſuppoſe I will give ſome De- 
ference to. But why he ſhould expect any De- 
ference from me to any Man's words, any fur- 
ther than they carry Evidence along with 
them, except thoſe of the inſpired Writers, is 
as ſurprizing to me, as that Mr. Locke ſhould 
be made choice of as a proper Authority to 
ſubmit to- However, ſince Mr. Clarke is fo 
far miſtaken. in me as to think I would pay any 
more-Deference to Mr. Locke than I do to him, 
I will on this” occaſion. freely declare it to be 
my Opinion, that I look on it to be contrary 
to the Duty of a rational Agent to pay any 
manner of Deference in matters, of Opinion or 


My. Locke“ Eſay of Human Underſtanding, 


| Speeulation to any Man, or Number of Men 
| whatſoever ; and that could I ſo far proſtitute 


my Conſcience, as to-ſubmit to any mere hu- 
man 2 Mr. Locke'$s would in all likeli- 
hood be the laſt for my Purpoſe; becauſe it 
would be much more for my Eaſe, if not my 


- Profit, to ſubmit to the Deciſions and Determi- 


nations of thoſe Men that in every Country 
ave worldly Preferments to beſtow, than a 
85 ſame low Part out of ſo poor a Proſpect 
as I muſt ſee would follow from believing in ſo 
rational an Author as Mr. Locke. | 


B. 4. c. 10. As to the Paſſage it ſelf, I refer the Reader 
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to it, who will ſee, that it is ſo far from bering 
any relation to. the 'Queſtion that Mr. Clarke 
has been pIcNgd iy ſtart, whether human Think- 
ing be a Mode of Motion, that its whole deſign 


is to prove, that Thinking in the Deity cannot 


depend on the Motion of the Parts of a Corpo- 
real Syſtem, againſt ſuch Theiſts as affirm, 
that 
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that God is a certain Syſtem of Matter, and that 
, Thinking is a certain Motion of the Paris of 
that Syſtem. And as the Queſtion is not the 
ſame, ſo ſome' of the Conſequences that Mr. 
Locke draws from thoſe Principles, affect only 
that really abſurd Suppoſition of os ot 
being a Mode of Motion in God. For if it 
be a juſt Inference, that all Thoughts muſt be un. 
avoidably accidental and limited that depend on 
Motion, as I think it is; it ſufficiently proves 
the Abſurdity of thoſe Theiſts that Mr. Locte 
argues againſt, but is no manner of Objec- 
tion againſt thoſe imaginary People that 
maintain Thinking in Man to be a Mode of 
Motion. n 

His Fifth Argument; as far as I can under- 34 Pe 
ſtand it, is, That it is not proper to diſtinguiſh 7879. 
Motions and Figures into Modes or Species of 
Motion and Figure; and that a Man may as 
well call a Sy/logi/m.a Mode or Species of Mo- 
tion, as call any particular Motion a Mode or 
Species of Motion: And for this' he appeals 
to the common Senſe of Mankind. This Argu- 
ment has relation only to Propriety of Lan- 
guage, and therefore 1 can only ſay this to it: 
That I have diftin& Ideas of ſeveral Motions, 
and diſtinct Ideas of ſeveral Figures, whereby 
I diſtinguiſh thoſe Motions and Figures from 
one another, as well as I can Figure from Mo- 
tion: That ſome of theſe peculiar Motions and 
Figures have diftint: Names given to them, and 
conſequently thoſe Motions and Figures are as 
much ranked into Kinds and Sorts (though 
they may be never called Kinds or Sorts) as 
any things elſe in the World. For what do we 
mean by a Kind or Sort, but ſeveral] Particulars 
having a Conformity to an abſtra&t- Idea? So 
that if our abſtract Idea of Roundneſs agrees — 

the 
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the Figure of any Number of Beings, we do as 


neceſſarily call them all round, and reckon 


their Figure a fort of Figures, as we do a Ne- 
ro of the Sort or Species of Men, by his an- 
wet ing or having a Conformity to our abſtract 
Idea of Man, though the Term Species or Sort 
may not perhaps be made uſe of in one caſe as it 


s in the other. But after all, Icannot ſee what 


ground Mr. Clarke has to conteſt this Language 
with me, who. ſays ſo much about Figures dif- 
fering ſpeciſically from one another. 
_ Thus I have gone through his Arguments to 
prove, that Thinking cannot be a Mode of Mo- 
tion, and will conclude what I have to ſay on 
this Head, with conſidering the Apology be 


makes for my maintaining ſo abſurd an Opinion, 


See Reply, 


p. 122, 


3d Def. 
5.281282 


though it be only an Opinion he puts upon me, 
a b. did . 8 — e in 
4 Roſe, in direct Defiance of my Words that 
were before him. He ſays, that in reviewing 
the Matter, he can hardly perſuade himſelf, hut 
that I have miſtaken my own Argument. And his 
reaſon is, becauſe ſome ingenious Perſons, have 
undertaken to maintain, that God can make Mai- 
ter think; which it ſeems, though a falſe and 
impoſſible Aſſertion, is not ſo extravagant an Ab- 
ſurdity as mine: and therefore I preſume he 
thinks I intended to follow, or ſhould have 
followed thoſe ingenious Perſons; which is as 
much as to ſay, I am more extravagantly ab- 


ſurd than others, therefore I have miſtaken my . 


own Argument. I may as well ſay, that Mr. 
Clarke has miltaken his own Argument, becauſe 
I think him more miſtaken. than Deſcartes, and 
ſome other ingenious Perſons, in making the Soul 
an extended Being, and yet indivifible by the 
Power of God. Have not Mr. Clarke, and : 
Ke and 
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and every Man elſe, a Liberty to judge and 
argue for our ſelves ? And though it be very 
poſſible for us all to argue in ſuch a manner as 
will ſeem extravagantly abſurd to ſome Men ot 
other, yet I humbly conceive that we ought not 
from thence te be charged with miſtaking our 
own Arguments. When a Papiſt argues for 
Tranſubſftantiation, I cannot ſee how he can be 
charged with miſtaking bis own Argument, be- 
cauſe ſome ingenious Divines of the Church of 
England contend only for a real Preſence, © If 


we look into the World, is there not evident 
Proof, that Men profeſſing Learning are capa- 


ble of believing and defending any Abſurdity 
in Nature? Nay, are not almoſt all the extra- 
vagant Opinions that abound in the World, 


chiefly confined to thoſe that profeſs Philoſo- 


phy and Learning? For as no living Creature is 
ſubject to the Privilege of Abſurdity, but Man only; 
ſo the common People, by their Incapacity for 


355 


Speculation, can enter no farther into the par- 


ticular Speculations of their Country, than like 
the common Soldiers of an Army, by ſhowing 
their Courage and Warmth for they know not 


what. Indeed we have had the Happineſs in 


England to have ſuch rational Parliaments and 


Convocations that have eſtabliſhed nothing but 


Truth: yet an Engli/oman is thereby no more 
priviledged from maintaining and believing any, 
the moſt extravagant Abſurdity, than a Man 
born in Turkey, France, or Spain; and that 
with the ſame Degree of Honeſty and Sincerity. 
Had I contradicted my ſelf, I might be ſaid to 
have mzſtaken my own Argument; as Mr. Clarke 
may juſtly be ſaid to have done, in making an 


extended Being, as ſuch, diviſible and indiviſi- 
ble at the ſame time. But to ſay I have miſ- 
A a taken. 
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taken my own Argument, becauſe I exceed 
another in Abſurdity, is ſuch a Miſtate, and 
argues ſo little inſight into the Nature of Man 
(ſo prone to Errour and Abſurdity) that I 
We. not under br Kind or ber pr Miſtakes 
to Put it. | "41 

To prove the Impombiliey af, Matter 8 
Thinking; Mr. - Clarke: urged another Argu- 

24 Def. ment, viz. That it. is abſurd to annex; Conſciou/- 

p. 158, neſs toſo flux a Subſtance, as the Brain or Spirits: 

34 Def. becauſe if ſuch a Subſtance could be the Seat of that 

p. 288,289. Conſciouſneſs, by which a Man not only remembers 

things done many Tears ſiuce; but alſo is conſcious 
that he himſelf, the ſame individual Being, was 
the Doer of them; it wouid follow, that Conſciouſ- 

ueſ could be 1 transferred from one\Subjet? to ano- 
ther ;3'\tbat is, that 4 Quality could ſubſe ban 
inhering in any Subject at all. 

Reſ . To which Argument J anſwered, That no 

5.236,37, Man has the ſame numerical Conſciouſneſs to 

210, &c. Day that he had Yeſterday : the Conſciouſneſs 

he has to Day, is a diſtinct numerical Act from 

all paſt Conſciouſneſſes; and can be no more 
the ſame numerical individual Conſciouſneſs 
with. any of thoſe paſt Conſciouſneſſes, than. the 

Motion of a Syſtem of Matter to Day, can 

be the numerical individual Motion it eng 

Yeſterday. v 

That we are not e that: we Fir AU 

a Moment the ſame individual numerical Be- 

ing. That we utterly forget or ceaſe to re- 

member a great many things, done in the for- 
mer Part of our lives, which yet we as certainly 

did, as ever we did any of thoſe things that 

we are Conſcious we did. That we do by de- 

grees forget things partially, which we do not 

revive by frequent i 

order 


ecolleRtion ; And that in 
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order to retain the Memory or Conſciouſneſs of 
a pen Action, it is neceſſary to revive the Idea 
of it, before any conſiderable Flux of Parti- 
cles: and by reviving the Idea, we have as 
perfect a Memory or Conſciouſneſs of having 
done that Action (though the Brain or Spirits 
be not compoſed of the fame numerical Parti 
cles) as we had the Day after we did the Ac- 
tion; or as we have of a Triangle, or any o- 
ther new © Idea not before imprinted” on the 


Brain. And if there is every now and then 
a Recollection of a paſt Action, a Man wy | 


be conſcious of things done by him, thoug 

he has not one Particle of Matter, the ſame 
that he had at the doing of thoſe things, with- 
out Conſciouſneſs” being transferred from one Sub. 


ject to another, in any abſurd Senſe of thoſe 


words. And nothing can better account for a 
total Forgetfulneſs of fome things, and partial 


Forgetfulneſs of others, than the Suppoſition 


of Confciouſneſs's inhering in a Subſtance, 
whoſe Par ticles are in a conſtant Flux. 


355 


But, Mr. Clarke ſays, the Fallacy of this Re- 34 Def 
ply is very evident. For to affirm, that new p.289, 290. 


Matter, perpetually added io a fleeting Syſtem, 
may, by repeated Impreſſions and Recollettions of 
Ideas, participate and have communicated to it a 
Memory of what was formerly done by the whole 


Syſtem, is not explaining or Proving, but begging 
the Queſtion, by aſſuming an impoſſible Hypotheſis. 


Now as far as I underſtand any thing of 
the Nature of Arguing 3 it was not my buſineſs, 


as a Reſpondent, to prove, but aſſign an Hy- 
potheſis. For aſſigning an Hypotheſis, pro- 


vided that Hypotheſis be poſſible, is a full 


Anſwer to an Argument, whereby the contrary 


is propoſed to be demonſtrated ; becauſe what 
64 Aa 2 is 


> 
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that which he was to prove: whereas I was 


Letter to 
Mr. D. 
p. 80, 81. 


Re fect. 
p.225. 226. 


3d Def. 
p. 306, 307. 
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is poſſible, cannot be reduced to an Abſurdity. 


And this I have done in the Words I have cited; 
but whether that Hypotheſis be poſſible or 


impoſſible, I leave to be determined by every 
Man's Reaſon; and whether it be not the real 
Truth of the Matter, by every Man's Expe- 
rience. This Iam ſure of, that Mr. Clarke's 
calling it an impoſſible Hypotheſis, and inſtead of 
ſaying a word to prove it impoſſible, imme- 
diately arguing on the Suppoſition of its Poſ- 
ſibility, is > be the Queſtion, and ſuppoſing 


not to prove, but aſſign a Suppoſition or Hy- 
— 4 The Subſtance wr he adds, 
while, he argues on the Suppoſition of, the Poſ- 
ſibility. of my Hypotheſis, relating to the 
ueſtion, of Perſonal Identity, and the Juſtice 
of future Rewards and-Puniſhments, ſhall be 
conſidered under another Head. 

I had urged, That though from the Imma- 
teriality of the Soul, it did follow, that the 
Subſtance of the Soul was naturally. immortal 
or indiviſible; yet it would by no means follow, 
that the Soul, conſidered as an actually think- 
ing Being, was naturally immortal : and- un- 
leſs. the Soul, as an immaterial Being, did per- 
petually think or perceive, or as a thinking Be- 
ing, was naturally immortal, a future State of 
Rewards and Puniſhments could not be proved 
from Mr. Clarke's Argument; and therefore, 
it was of 70 uſe to the Ends and Purpoſes of Re- 
ligion, that is, it was of no uſe to prove what 


* 


it was deſigned. for, viz. a future State of Re- 


* 


wards and Puniſbments. 18 
To this Mr. Clarke ſays, That be ſuppoſes it 


will be granted to be of the greateſt Uſe, if it be © 
| evident 
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evident that the Notion be is arguing againſt, is ut- 
terly deftruftive of Religion. N | f 
et the Notion be is arguing againſt be utter- 

p deftrufiive of Religion, it will not therefore 
ollow, that a Proof of the Immateriality of 
the Soul, is any Proof of a future State of Re- 
wards and Puniſhments : and if a future State 
of Rewards and Puniſhments does not follow 
from the Suppoſition of the Soul's Immateria- 
lity, his Argument 1s not of any 7 to that 
end, for which it was intended; and no more 
proves a future State of Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments than any Opinion or Principle, whoſe 
Suppoſition is utterly deſtructive of a future State. 
For whatever Medium does not prove a Pro- 
poſition, when the pretended Uſe of that Me- 
dium is to prove that Propoſition; that Me- 
dium no more ſerves that End and Purpoſe, 
than the moſt abſurd Propoſition in the World. 
Wherefore it is plain, that his ſubſequent Ar- 
guments, ſhould they prove my Notton deſtruc- 
tive of Religion, do not prove the Uſefulneſs of 
his own Argument ; and are no more to the 
Queſtion in diſpute, than his Endeavours to 

rove Roundneſs conſiſts of Powers of the ſame 
Kind, and that Thinking is not a Mode of Mo. 
tion. But to purſue the Complaiſance with 
which I have treated him, I will conſider what 

he ſays to prove my Notion deſtructive of Reli- 

ion. 
. His firſt Argument to prove my Notion de- p. zen. 
ſtructive of Rdigion, is, That if the Mind of | 
Man were nothing but a certain Syſtem of Mat- 
ter, and Thinking nothing but a certain Mode of 
Motion in that Syſtem ;, it would follow, that ſince 
& every Determination of Motion depends neceſſarily 
8 | upon the Impulſe that cauſes it; therefore every 

| > 488 Thought 
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Thought in a Man's Mind muſt be neceſſary, aud 


depending wholly upon external Cauſes ; and there 
could be no ſuch thing in us, as Liberty, or a Pow- 
er of Se Determination. Naw what Ends and 
Purpoſes of Religion, mere Clocks and Watches 
are capable of ſerving, needs no long and nice Con- 
ſideration. To which J anſwer : 

I. I no where affirm, Thinking to be a Mode 
of Motion in any Syſtem of Matter; and there- 
fore let his Argument be ever ſo juſt and con- 
cluſive, it cannot prove my Notion deſtructiue 
F. Religion. 

2. But ſuppoſing I had affirmed, h Mind of 


Man to be nothing but a certain Syſtem of Matter, 


and that Thinking is a Mode of Motion in that 
Syſtem ; and that therefore, there can be 0 ſuch 
thing in us, as a Power of Self Determination, no 
more than there is in Clocks or Watches : How 
does it follow, that my Notion is deſtruftive of 
Religion ? 

Men and Clocks agree in being neceſſarily 
determined in all their Actions ; therefore, ſays 
he, they are alike incapable of Religion, I 
might as well argue, that becayſe an immaterial 
Subſtance and a Clock agree, according to Mr. 
Clarke, in being extended, therefore an imma- 
terial Subſtance is no more capable of Religion 
than a Clock. For what is it makes a Man a 


proper Subject of Religion but his Under- 


ſtanding? And what excludes a Clock from 
being a praper Subject of Religion, but the 
Want of a human Underſtanding ? Both are 
neceſſarily determined in their Actions: The 
one by the Appearances of Good and Evil, 
and the other by a Weight or a Spring. But 
haw does this Agreement deſtray Man's Capa- 
pity far Religion? Haw does it appear, that an 


intelli- 


* — a” 
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intelligent Agent that acts neceſſarily is not a 
proper Subject of Religion, becauſe an unin- 
celligent Agent that acts neceſſarily is not? 
When Mr. Clarke proves, that ſuch an intelli- 
gent Agent cannot be a proper Subject of Re- 
ligion, I will allow him, that Man is no more 
a Subject of Religion than a Clock; nay, I 
will go farther and allow, that there can be no 
ſuch thing as Religion. For among all the Spe- 
culations relating to the human Mind, or any 
other intelligent Beings, there ſeems to me 
nothing more evident than that there cannot 
exiſt in any intelligent Being, nor do we enjoy 
any other Liberty than a Power to do as we will, 
and forbear as we will: that is to ſay, if I have 
the Will to ſtay in my Chamber, I have a 
Power to ſtay there; and if I have the Will to 
go out of my Chamber, I have a Power to go 
out. Let my Mind determine either way, I 
have ſtill the Power to act as I will, unleſs 
ſomething happens to hinder me from acting 
as I will, If — locked up faſt, I have no 


longer my Liberty in that reſpect, I have not 


then a Power to do as I will; and if I am thruſt 
out by Violence, I am not at Liberty in that 
reſpe&, becauſe I cannot forbear going out, 
though I ſnhould will not going out. Whenever 
theretore the doing or forbearing any Action, 
according to the Determination of my Will, 
is in my Power, I am then always free and at 
liberty, that is, from any Agent's hindering 
me from acting as I will, but not free from Ne- 
ceſſity, For when I will, or prefer going a- 
broad to ſtaying at home, that Act of Volition 
or Preference as much determines me to act ac- 
cording to that Preference, if it is in my Power 
to go abroad, as Locks and Bars will hinder me 
| 4 A a 4 : from 
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from acting according to that Preference. The 
only Difference is, that in one Caſe I am ne- 
ceſſitated to act as I will, and in the other Caſe 
to act contrary to my Will. | 

This ſeems to me to contain the whole Idea 
of human Liberty. Now, if Mr. Clarke can- 
not aſſign another Idea of Liberty, that is intel- 
ligible and conſiſtent with it ſelf, and that we 
can know to be true, by comparing it with the 
Actions of our Minds ; Then if he ſhows, that 
a neceſſary Agent cannot be a Subject of Re- 
ligion, it will follow from his Principles that 
Man. is not a Subject of Religion. And that 
he can have no conſiſtent, intelligible Idea of 
Liberty, beſides what I have aſſigned, I think 
will be evident to any Man, that carefully 
conſiders the Actions of intelligent Beings, or 
endeavours to frame an Idea of Liberty, that 
is diſtinct from Neceſſity. Upon the beſt In- 
formation I can get, I can put no other intel- 
ligible Meaning on the Terms Liberty or Self- 
Determination for Mr. Clarke's Purpoſe, than a 
Power to will or chuſe differently under the ſame 
Circumſtances : that is, though I will or prefer 
ſtaying in my Chamber to leaping out at the 
Window, yet I could under thoſe very Cireum- 
ſtances, wherein -I preferred ſtaying in my 
Chamber, have preferred leaping out at Win- 
dow; which is as much as to ſay, I could have 
preferred what I did not prefer, though all the 
Cauſes of Preference continued. Now this to 
me is perfectly inconſiſtent ; for whenever 1 
prefer one thing to another, it is always on 
ſome Motives or Cauſes; and J find, that I 
cannot but prefer what I do prefer, till different 
Motives or Cauſes produce another Preference, 
Choice, or Will: and particularly in the Cale 
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before us, the Conſideration of the Duty I owe 


to God and my Country, the Satisfaction I 


take in living, &c. are ſome of thoſe Cauſes 
that produce that Will or Preference; and 
therefore to ſay I can prefer or will differently, 

<he ſame Circumſtances; is to ſay, I can 
prefer what diſpleaſes me, than which nothing 
can bemore inconſiſtent. I know the Doctrine 
of Neceſſity is too generally ſuppoſed to be ir- 
religious and atheiſtical ; and I muſt confeſs, I 
cannot but wonder at it, conſidering that the 
Predeſtinarians are ſo numerous in all the Sets 
of Chriſtians, and that it is eſtabliſhed in ſo 
many Confeſſions of Faith, Among the Refor- 
med I think it cannot be doubted, but there 
are more Calviniſts than Arminians: and if the 
Janſeniſts in the Church of Rome are not equa! 
in number to their Oppoſers, their Writings 


ſhow them to be the moſt acute and ingenious 
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Perſons of that Communion. And if, in the. a. Ar- 
Church of England, its Members incline to Ar- nauld, Ar. 


minianiſm, yet it is affirmed by many, that our 


aſcal, 
Mr. Ni- 


Articles are Calviniſtical, and acknowledged by chole, or: 


all, that they were not deſigned to exclude a 
Calviniſtical Meaning: which is a ſufficient 
Ground to preſume, that the Compilers were 
Calviniſts, or at leaſt, that they did not think 
Calviniſm led to Irreligion. I could produce 
many Divines of our Church that in Terms 
teach the Do#rine of Neceſſity (for indeed it 
would be ſtrange, if ſome Divines did not 
maintain what ſeems ſo evidently the Doctrine 


of the Church) bur I think it ſufficient to name 


only Dr. South, whoſe Penetration, to know 

what is Orthodox, can no more be called in 

queſtion by any Man that has looked into his 

Writings, chan his Zeal ro be Orthodox 15 
2 
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be ſuſpected; when it is conſidered, that after 


Animad- declaring what he takes to be the commonly re- 
verſions on 


Dr. Sher- 


lock's N 
— England. And J look upon his Authority a- 
of the 
Trinity, 
p. 240. 


P. 381. 


P 382. 


ceived Doctrine of the Church concerning the Bleſſed 
Trinity, he humbly ſubmits it to the Church of 


lone to be ſufficient to convince every impartial 
Reader, that a poor Layman may hold the O- 
pinion of the Neceſſity of all Events, as inno- 
cently as ſo Reverend a Doctor of the Church, 
and take off from the Force of Mr, Clarke's 
Imputation of Irreligion on that Principle, 
ſince the Doctor has never met with any Cen- 
ſure for aſſerting it. In his firſ® Volume of 
Sermons, he ſays, Providence never ſboots at Ro- 
vers. There is an Arrow that flies by Night as 
well as by Day; and God is the Perſon that ſhoots 
it, who can take aim then as well as in the Day. 
Things are not left in an equilibrium, to hover un- 
der an Indiſterence, whether they ball come to paſs 
or not come to paſs ; but the whole Train of E- 
vents is laid before-hand, and all proceed by the 
Rule and Limit of an antecedent Decree, Nay, 
and ſinful Actions too are overruled to a certain 
1ſſue : even that horrid Villany of the Crucifixion 
of our Saviour was not à thing left to the Diſpe- 
/ition of Chance and Incertainty ;, but in Acts ii. 
23 3 it is ſaid of him, That he was delivered 
to the wicked Hands of his Murderers by the 
determinate Counſel and Foreknowledge of 
God. For ſurely the Son of God could not die 
by Chance, nor the greateſ# Thing that ever came 
?9 paſs in Nature, to be left to an undeterminate 
Event. Thoſe that ſuſpend the Purpoſes of God, 
and the Reſolves of an eternal Mind, upon the 
Actions of the Creature, and make God firſt wwait 
and expe what the Creature will do (and then 
ſrame his Decrees and Counſels accardingly ) farget 

| that 
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that be is the firſt Cauſe of ali things, and diſcourſe 
moſt unphiloſophically, abſurdly, and unſuitably to 
the Nature of an infinite Being; whoſe: Influence 
in every Motion muſt ſet the firſk Wheel a going, 
He muſt ſtill be the firſt Agent; and what he does 
he muſt will and intend to do, before be does it; 
and what he wills and intends once, he willed and 
intended from all Eternity : it being groſsly contrary 
to the very firſt Notions wwe have of the infinite 
Perfection of the divine Nature, to ſtate or ſuppoſe 
any new immanent Act in God, The Stoicks indeed 


beld a Fatality, and a fixed unalterable Courſe of 


Events; but then they beld alſo, that they fell out 
by a Neceſſity emergent from and inherent in the 
things themſelves, which God himſelf could not al- 
ter: ſo that they ſubjected God to the fatal Chain 
of Cauſes, whereas they ſhould have reſolved the 
Neceſſity of all inferiour Events into the free De- 
termination of God, who executes neceſſarily that 
which he purpoſed freely. | 

In the foregoing Words the learned Doctor, 
in Terms, aſſerts the Neceſſity of all inferiour 
Events; and though he diſtinguiſhes between 
the Chriſtian and Stoical Neceſſity, yer that is 
only with relation to the Cauſe of that Neceſ- 
ſity. A Neceſſity founded on the Will of God, 
muſt as much deſtroy the Power of Self-deter- 
mination in Man, as if that Neceſſity was found- 
ed on a Chain of Cauſes, 
But let us ſuppaſe, that the Neceſſity of all 

Actions was deſtructive of all Religion, by de- 
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ſtroying the Power of Self-determination ; ] de- Boyle's 
fire Mr. Clarke, who maintains the Certainty Lefwres, 
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of all Events, to ſhow what different Influence , 


that ſuppoſed Neceſſity of our Actions can 110, — I; 


have on the Power of Self-determination, that 


the Suppoſition of the Certaint) of our 2 
as 
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has not. If _ Action, and the leaſt Cir- 
cumſtance of it, be certain to exiſt before they 
do exiſt ; can I poſſibly have a Powes to act 
contrary to ſuch an Action, or any Circum- 
ſtance of it, any more than I can contrary to 
an Action that will neceſſarily exiſt ? Now un- 
leſs he can ſhow ſuch a Difference between the 
Certainty and Neceſſity of all Actions, where- 
by it may appear that the Neceſſity of all Ac- 
tions deſtroys all Power of Self-determination, 
and the Certainty of all Actions does not; he 
muſt give up Religion on his Principles: or 
if he quits them, he muſt own with me, that 
Religion is conſiſtent with maintaining the Ne- 
ceſſity of all Events. 

| Beſides, Mr. Clarke muſt ſuppoſe, that God 
himſelf can have no other Liberty, but a Li- 
berty to do or forbear according as be wills, when 
he ſays, That the neceſſary and eternal different 
Relations, which different things bear to one ano- 
another, always and neceſſarily do determine the 
Will of God; and that God is unalterably deter- 
mined to do always what is beſt in the whole. For 
if the Will of God is always neceſſarily and un- 
alterably determined, how can he have a Power 
of Self-determination, as before explained; that 
is, How can he will differently under the 
ſame Circumſtances ? And if his Will be ne- 
ceſſarily determined, what other Liberty can be 
attributed to the Deity but a Power to do all 
that he wills, and to forbear what he wills 
the Forbearance of ? The Force of Truth has 
produced theſe Expreſſions from Mr. Clarke, 
and he is deſired to reconcile them with his 
Cenſure of the Author of the Eſſay of, &c. 
for aſſerting only the fame Opinion 3 and nor 
only fo, but to reconcile the Power of Szlf-de- 
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termination in Man, with his Principle of God's 
Will being neceſſarily determined. For if he con- 
ſiders the matter, he will find, that as God's 
Will is neceſſarily determined by what is really 
beſt, ſo the Human Will muſt always be deter- 
mined by what ſeems beſt; and that it is im- 
poſſible to conceive, but that every intelligent 
Being, that has a Power of Action, muſt be 
thus determined; nay that the Perfection of 
intelligent Beings, as diſtinguiſhed from unin- 
telligent Beings, lies in being determined by ap- 
pearing Good and Evil, and a Power of acting 
purſuant to thoſe Appearances. What would 
Man have, or can he wiſh for more than to 
have a Will, Election and Choice, and a Pow- 


er to do as he wills or chuſes? Would he be 
able ro chuſe or will Pain, when he wills or 
chuſes Pleaſure ? Or, would he, when he wills. 


or chuſes Pleaſure, be capable of acting con- 
trary to his Will? That is, would he be ſo 
miſerable a Being, as to be able to will Pain 
under the Notion of Pain, or by acting contra- 
ry to his Will or Choice have all his Actions 
involuntary ? Both which muſt follow from 
a ſuppoſed Power in Man, to will or chuſe dif- 
ferently under the ſame Circumſtances, and from 
a Power to act contrary to what he wills. But 
God be thanked we are in a much better State 
we are ſurrounded with Objects, which ſo far 
as they ſeem preferable one to another, we do, 
and cannot help willing or preferring ; and 
while we will or prefer them, we cannot help 
acting agreeable to that Will or Preference: 
and nothing but Violence offered to us can 


hinder us from acting ya to our Wills; 


which Compulſion or Violence ſure no one 
ean deſire. Indeed we are a little reſtrained in 
our 
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our Liberty. If we will going into the Moon, 
or no further than the Atmoſphere, we ate not 
at liberty to act as we will; for had we à Li- 
berty in all caſes to act as we will, we ſhould 
be omnipotent. es N 

His next Argument to prove my Notion de- 


7.303, 308. fructive of Religion, is, That the Doctrine of the 


Reſurrefion will be inconceivable and incredible, 

and Fuſtice of Rewards and Puniſhments impoſſible 

to be made out. | OR 
What he ſays to make out this point, being 


founded on the Queſtion of Identity, it will 
not be amiſs to ſtate briefly my Opinion, be- 


fore I conſider his Exceptions. 


1. A particular Subſtance, I call the ſame 


Subſtance that it was formerly, from its per- 
fect Agreement to that Idea which I then ſup- 
poſed it correſpondent to. As for inſtance, 


the Identity of a material Subſtance, at diffe- 


rent times, lies in conſiſting of exactly the ſame 
numerical Particles, to which no Addition or 
Subſt raction has been made. & 

2. A particular Mode ( as ſuppoſe any 
particular Mode of Motion) not being capa- 
ble of a Continuation of Exiſtence, like Being 
and Sub/tance, but periſning the Moment it be- 
gins; its Identity cannot conſiſt in _ the 
ſame numerical Mode of Motion at different 
times, but only in being that Mode of Motion 
that it was when it exiſted, and not another 
Mode of Motion. In like manner, any parti- 
cular A& of Conſciouſneſs is incapable of the 


Continuation of its Exiſtence ; wherefore its 
Identity can only conſiſt in being that very nu- 


merical Act of Conſciouſneſs that it is, 
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3. The Identity of an Oak, Animal, or Man, 


| conſiſts in a Participation of a continued Life, 


under a particular Organization of Parts. An 
Oak thar contains ſeveral Loads of Timber, is 
called the ſame Oak with an Oak that was an 
Inch long an Hundred Years ago, by partaking 
thence-forward of a continued vegetable Life, 
in a like continued Organization of Parts: and 
an Animal or Man is called the ſame Animal 
or Man at Twenty Years old, that it was at a 
Quarter old, by-partaking of a continued A- 
nimal Life, under a like continued Organizati- 
on of Parts; let this Vegetable and Animal 
Life in the Oak, Animal or Man, be united at 
different times, to ever ſo different Particles of 
Matter. ir 1 | 

4. Beſides theſe ſorts of Identity, there is 
a fourth very different from theſe, which we 


ſignify by the Word Sei, and ſometimes call 


Perſonal Identity. Now to underſtand what it is 
that conſtitutes Self or Perſonal Identity, let 
us conſider to what Ideas we apply the Term 
Self. If a Man charges me with a Murder done 
by ſome body laſt Night, of which I am not 
conſcious ; I deny that I did the Action, and 
cannot poſſibly attribute it to my Self, becauſe 
I am not conſcious that I did it. Again, ſup- 
poſe. me to be ſeized with a ſhort Frenzy of 
an Hour, and during that time to kill a Man, 
and then to return to my Self without the leaſt 
Conſciouſneſs of what I have done ; I can no 
more attribute that Action to my Seff, than I 
could the former, which I ſuppoſed done by 
another, The mad Man and the ſober Man 
are really two as diſtinct Perſons as any two 
other Men in the World, and will be ſo con- 
lidered in a Court of Judicature, where want. 


of 
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of Conſciouſneſs can be proved: and it will be 


39, Def. 
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thought as unjuſt to puniſh the ſober Man for 
what the mad Man did, as to puniſh. one Man 


for-another's Fault, though the Man both ſo- 
ber and mad is the ſame Man. | 5 
And laſtly, ſhould there be ſo ſtrong a Re. 
preſentation to my Underſtanding of a Mur- 
der done by.me ( which was really never done 
at all) ſo that I could nor diſtinguiſh it in my 
Mind from ſomething really done by me; 1 
can no more help attributing this to my Self, 
than I can any other Action which I really 
did, and was conſcious of. So that it is evi- 
dent, that Self or Perſonal Identity conſiſts 
ſolely in Conſciouſneſs; ſinge when Idiftinguiſh 
my Self from others, and when I attribute any 
paſt Actions to my Self, it is only by extending 
my Conſciouſneſs to them: And further, to 
give the Reader an Idea of the Nature of Per- 
ſonal Identity, let him conſider, That our 
Limbs or Fleſh, while vitally united to Think- 
ing conſcious Self, are part of our ſelves z but 
when ſeparated from us, are no part of Sef, 
but that Fleſh which ſucceeds in the room 
of the Fleſh ſeparated, becomes as much a 
part of Self as the ſeparated Piece of Fleſh was 
ore. 

The Queſtion then between Mr. Clarke and 
me is, whether upon Suppoſition that Perſonal 
Identity conſiſts in Conſciouſneſs, and that Con- 
ſciouſneſs is only a Mode in a fleeting Syſtem of 
Matter, the Doctrine of the Reſurrefion will 
be incredible, and the Juſtice of future Rewards 
and Puniſhments impoſſible to be made out, 

Mr. Clark? ſays, F Thinking be in reality no- 
thing but a Mode, which inhering in a looſe and 
fleeting Syſtem of Matter, periſbes utterly at the 

2 Diſſolution 
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Difolution of the Body; then the reſtoring the 
Power of Thinking to the ſame Body at the Reſur. 
reftion, will not be a raiſing again of the ſame in- 
dividual Perſon; but it will be as truly a Creation þ. 
of a new Perſon, as the Addition of the liks 
Power-of Thinking to a new Body now would be 
the Creation of a new Man. F 

To which I anſwer, that if Perſonal Identity 
conſiſts in Conſciouſneſs, as before explained; 
and if Conſciouſneſs be a Mode in a fleeting 
Syſtem of Matter, Conſciouſneſs can periſh 
no more at the Diſſolution of the Body, than 
it does every Moment we ceaſe to think, or be 
conſcious. Suppoſe we were taken to pieces 
every Night after we are aſleep, and our Parts 
put into the ſame Form and Order which they 
would have been in in the Morning lad we 
continued fleeping 3 I think ir is not to be 
doubted but we ſhould have the ſame Conſei- 
ouſneſs or Memory that we ſhould have higd 
in our natural State, Conſciouſneſs js no more 
created anew in one caſe than in the other 
there is only a Suſpenſion of the Operation of 
Thinking: Therefore the reſtoring the Power 
of Thinking to the ſame ( or it you pleaſe a 
different) Body at the Reſurrection, with a 
Memory or Conſciouſneſs extending to paſt 
Actions, will be a raiſing the ſame Perſon, and 
not a Creation of a new Perſon, as adding the 
like Power of Thinking to a new Body now would 
be the Creation of @ new Man; begauſe the 
Identity of Man, conſiſting in a Participation 
of a continued Life, under a' particular Orga- 
nization of Parts, muſt be new created when- 
ever ſuch a Life begins; whereas, if perſonal 
Identity conſiſts in Conſciouſneſs, or a Memo- 
ry extending to paſt Actions, that will make 
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any one as much the ſame Perſon that he was 
in this World, as any one is the fame [Perſon 
here two Days together. That Memory or 


Conſciouſneſs 1 him from being a new 


Perſon (the Eſſence whereof ex hy potbeſi, con- 
ſiſts in having a Power of Thinking that can- 
not be extended backwards.) | 

2. But if Mr, Clarke means by the ſame in- 
dividual Perſon in the Paragraph I cited, the 
ſame numerical Being with the ſame individual nu- 
merical Conſciouſneſs at different times, as I ſup- 
poſe he does, ſince therein conſiſts his Notion 
of perſonal Identity, (as the Reader may ſee, 


if he will read the Places referred to in the 


Margin) I do allow, that ſuch an individual 


Perſon cannot be raiſed at the Reſurrection. 


Nay, I think it is demonſtrable, that there 
can be no Reſurrection at all of the ſame Per- 
ſon on that Suppoſition. And thus I demon- 
ſtrate it. 
1. Being as Being cannot be rewarded or 
ſuffer. | 

2. Being only as Conſcious or Thinking can 
be rewarded or ſuffer, | 
3. Human Thinking or Conſciouſneſs con- 
ſiſts of a Number of particular Acts of Think- 
ing or Conſciouſneſs, which whether they re- 
ſide in a fleeting or indiviſible Subſtance, can 
each of them have but one Exiſtence, and can- 
not poſſibly exiſt at different times as Sub- 
ſtances do, but periſh the Moment they be- 


8 | 
4. Since it is not poſſible for thoſe individual 


numerical Acts of Thinking or Conſciouſneſs 


that are paſt to exiſt again; the ſame numeri- 
cal Being, with the ſame numerical individual 
Conſciouſneſs, cannot exiſt at two different 

times, 
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times, and conſequently cannot poſſibly be re- 
warded or puniſhed for an Action done. 

5. Therefore if perſonal Identity conſiſts in 
the ſame numerical Being, with the ſame indi- 
vidual numerical Conſciouſneſs, there can be 
no Reſurrection of the ſame Perſon ; nay, there 
can be no ſuch thing as the ſame Perſon at two 
different times. 115 

So that upon the whole, my Notion of per- 
ſonal Identity is ſo far from contradicting the 
Doctrine os the Reſurrection, or making it 
im polſible or incredible, that there can only be a 
Reſurrection of the ſame Perſon, on theſe Prin- 
ciples, That preſent Conſciouſneſs or Memory is 
nothing but a preſent Repreſentation 2 a paſt 
Action, and that perſonal Identity conſiſts only 
in having ſuch a Conſciouſneſs or Memory. For 
on theſe Suppoſitions, a particular Conſciouſ- 
neſs or Memory of paſt Actions can begin at 
the Reſurrection as well as after a Night's ſleep 3 
whereas, if the ſame numerical individual Con- 
ſciouſneſs, that exiſted in this World, is to exiſt 
at the Reſurrection, as Mr. Clarke maintains, 
he requires a Condition in order to a Reſur- 
rection that implies a Contradiftion. - 

There ſeems to me but one Objection more 
to my Notion of perſonal Identity that requires 
a Solution, and that is as follows : That if the 34 Def. 
Addition of a like Conſciouſneſs with what Mr, 1399310: 
Clarke now finds in himſelf to any Syſtem of thoſe 
Particles of Duſt, which in the Courſe of Twenty 
Years have ſucceſſively been part of the Subſtance 
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G of his Body, and are enough to form ſeveral Bo- 
1 dies at the Reſurrection, will conſtitute the ſame 
1 Perſon ,with himſelf; the Addition of the lite 


Conſciouſneſs to all thoſe Syſtems, would conſequent= 
ly make every one of them to be, not Perſons like 
| b 2 him, 
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and with each otber likewiſe, which'is the greateſt 
Abſurdity in "the World, an Abſurdity equal 10 
Tyanſubſtantiation, It is making them all to be 


one and the ſame individual —_— at the ſame time 


that they remain ſeveral and diſtinf# Perſons, 

1. To which Objection I anſwer, by asking 
him, If theſe thinking Beings can know them- 
ſelves to be the ſame or different Perſons * o- 
ther way, but purely by Conſciouſneſs? And 
Lask him, whether each of them muſt not una- 
n think himſelf the /ame Perſon with Mr. 
Clarke ? | 
thinking himſelf to be the ſame Perſon 
Mr. Clarke, it is paſt doubt, that nothing can 
be meant by the Term Self, but purely a pre- 
ſent Repreſentation of paſt Actions, or a Con- 
ſciouſneſs extending it ſelf to paſt Actions. 
without regard to 8 | 
ſtance. herefore I do allow that each of 
thoſe Beings would be the ſame Perſon with Mr. 
Clarke, that is, each of them would have > 4 
ſent Repreſentation of the paſt Actions of Mr. 
Clarke ( for that is what I underſtand, and what 
I think every Man muſt unavoidably ſignify by 
the Term Self, or by Sameneſs of Perſon.) And 


if each thinking Being is in that Senſe the ſame 


Perſon with Mr. Clarke; and if Sameneſs of 
Perſon or Self conſiſts in having a preſent Re- 


preſentation of a paſt Action, and applying 


that Action to a Man's Self, let there be ever 
ſo many thinking Beings that have a preſent 
Repreſentation of a paſt Action, they can all 
conſtitute but one and the ſame Perſon, becauſe 
they all agree in, or have a preſent Repreſen- 


tation of the fame paſt Action, wherein Self or 


ever 


perſonal Identity conſiſts 3 as my conſiſting of 
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ever ſo great a Bulk of Matter, ot ever ſamayy ® 


diſtin Beings, does not. conſtitute different 
Perſons, bug conſtitutes what we call Seh, by 
| I have Ir each 
part united to me, tho 1 have diſtinct 


Act of Senſation for each part that is at any 


time affected. I ſuppoſe Mr. Clarke, when he za per 
expects any Deference ſhould be given to an Au- », 278. 


thority he cites againſt me, will pay the ſame 
Deference to the ſame Authority that he. ex- 
&s I ſhould ; and therefore on this occaſion 
ſhall give him Mr. Locke's own Words, who 


ſays, I muſt be allowed, that if the ſame Conſei- B. 2. 4. 27 
ouſneſs can be transferred from one thinking Sub- §. 12. 


ſtance to. another, (as in a certain Senſe he evi- 
dently ſhows. that it may) it will be poſſible that 
two thinking Subſtances may male but one Perſon. 
2. It is an Article of Chriſtian Faith, that 
the ſame numerical Particles that are laid in the 
Grave, ſhall be raiſed at the Reſurrection. And 
ſince God Almighty has made that neceſſary by 
the Declaration of his Will; the ſame Perſon 
will at the Reſurrection only exiſt in thoſe very 
numerical Particles that were laid in the Grave ; 
by virtue of which, perſonal Identity or Self 
will begin in the ſame manner- at the Reſur- 
rection, as it does in the Morning when we 
awake from Sleep. Beſides, if God ſhould 
cauſe to exiſt Twenty preſent Repreſentations 
of the ſame paſt ſinful Actions in ſo many di- 
ſtint Beings, the conſequent Puniſhment would 
be Twenty times as much as the ſinful Action, 
deſerved, and his Juſtice required. Wherefore 
if God will not puniſh for Puniſhment-ſake, 


as to be ſure he will not, there cannot be two 


diſtin thinking Beings, with each of them a 
: B b 3 Conſci- 
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Conſciouſneſs extending to the ſame paſt Ac- 
tions, and attributing them to themſelves. 
3. But ſuppoſing that each of theſe Twenty 
diſtinct Beings is the ſame Perſon with Mr. Clarke, 
| (which ex Hypotbeſi is true) and ſuppoſing fur- 
ther, that they can be conſidered as. diſtinct 
| Perſons from one another, (which yet is not 
the Caſe, as the Reader may ſee by what I have 
ſaid before) yet I humbly conceive Mr. Clarke 
will not upon Recollection ſay, this is an Ab- 
ſurdity equal to Tranſubſtantiation, but will rather 
chuſe to call it, a Difficulty that cannot be perfectiy 
cleared, when he conſiders that it is one of the 
Articles of our Chriſtian Faith, to believe that 
two complete Perſons, ſingly conſidered, viz, 
the ſecond Perſon in the Trinity, and a hu- 
man Perſon, do conſtitute, by an hypoſtatical 
Union, but one Perſon. | | 
4. But as to his own Scheme, beſides the 
Abſurdity of making the ſame individual nu- 
merical Conſciouſneſs neceſſary to conſtitute the 
fame Perſon, I think there follows another Ab- 
ſurdity from his making the ſame numerical 
Being neceſſary to conſtitute Self, or the ſame 
Perſon, For how can he account for the Re- 
ſurrection on the following Caſe ? Suppoſe a 
Man lives and believes as a good Chriſtian 
_ ought to do for forty Years, and then has a 
Diſtemper in his Body which obliterates all 
the Ideas lodged in the numerical individual 
immaterial Subſtance ; ſo that on his Recove 
there remains no Memory, no Conſciouſneſs 
of any Idea that he perceived for forty Years 
aſt. And further, ſuppoſe this numerical, 
individual, immaterial Subſtance, to get Ideas 
again as a young Child does, and till its Sepa- 
ration from the Body, leads a diſſolute and 
debauched 


? 
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debauched Life. Here on my Principles is the 


ſame Being at different times, as much two Per- 
ſons as any two Men in the World are two 
Perſons, or as the ſame Man mad and ſober is 
two Perſons. Now I ask him, whether or no 


they are two diſtin& Perſons ? If he anſwers, 
they are two diſtinct Perſons : I ask him, how 


one of them can be puniſhed eternally; and 


the other eternally rewarded, on Suppoſition 


that the ſame numerical individual Su ce is 
neceſſary to conſtitute the ſame Perſon? And 
if they are two Perſons, whether perſo- 
nal Identity muſt not conſiſt in Conſciouſneſs 


alone, without any regard to its exiſting in the 


ſame or different Subſtances? If he anſwers, 
that they are not two Perſons, but one Perſon; 
I ask him, whether he can ſuppoſe this Being 
rewardable or puniſhable? And what kind of 
Conſciouſneſs it will have when it is either re- 
warded or puniſhed ? When he has anſwered 
theſe Queſtions to himſelf, and will give him- 


ſelf, the trouble to conſider Mr. Locke's Chap- 
ter of Identity and Diverſity, he will ſee, that 


let him frame what imaginary Schemes of per- 


| ſonal Identity he pleaſes, if there lie not un- 


anſwerable Objections againſt them all, except 
that of perſonal Identity conſiſting in Conſciouſneſs, 
yet at leaſt that Experience perfectly contra- 
dicts his Notion of perſonal Identity, which 
conſiſts in an individual numerical Being, with 
the ſame numerical Conſciouſneſs. And when he 
ſees the Impoſſibility of the ſame numerical Con- 
ſedvuſneſs continuing a Moment in a finite Be- 
ing, but that every Moment's Conſciouſneſs is 
a new Action, and nothing but bringing the 


Idea of a paſt Action into view; he may per- 


haps ſee the Needleſneſs of conteſting whether 
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Self or perſonal Identity muſt inhere in the ſame 
or different Beings ar. Qifferent times : becauſe 
he may then as eaſily conceive that the ſame 
Conſciouſneſs may exiſt in different Beings at dif- 
ferent times, as in the ſame numerical 4 at 
different times; and may have as clear an Idea 
of perſonal Identity continuing under the greateſt 
Change of Subſtance; as he may have'an Idea 
of Animal or Human Identity, which conſiſting 
in a continued Life, under a like continued Or- 
ganization of Parts, cannot be deſtroyed by 
the greateſt Change or Flux of Particles ima+ 
ginable, Though after all, was a Flux of Par- 
ticles abſolutely inconſiſtent with perſonal Iden- 
tity, God Almighty could as eafily preſerve the 
moſt looſe Particles from a Separation, as he 
can an immaterial or unextended Being from 
Annihilation. „ 0. 

As to what Mr. Clarke ſays about the Injuſ- 
tice of Puniſhment, on Suppoſition that perſo- 
nal Identity conſiſts in Conſciouſneſs, and that 
Conſciouſneſs is a Mode of Motion in a Syſtem 

of Matter; it is to no purpoſe. to enter into 
that Queſtian till we are agreed on the Ends and 
Reaſons of both Temporal and Eternal Puniſh- 
ment, which he has not as yet aſſigned. And 
when he aſſigns what I take to be the true Ends 
of Puniſhment, both in this World and the 
next, it will be then time enough to ſhow, that 
they may all take Place on my Principles, as 
they can on any Principles whatſoever. 
Being come to a Concluſion of what I think 
fit to reply to Mr. Clarke's Third Defence on the 
Head of the Poſſibility of Matter's Thinking, 
1 will, out of a Deſire to have this Argument 
put on its true Foot, obſerve in this place, 
That Mr, Clarke and I have only ſpoken of 
1 g Matter 
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ter and the Subſtance of Spirit, or Being di- 
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Matter fo far forth as is knowable, viz, as So- 
lid; and the Queſtion between us has been in 
effect, whether Thinking can be an Affection 
of Solidiry ? And therefore ſhould he have de- 
monſtrated with the greateſt Clearneſs the Im- 
poſſibility of all I have ſaid, (as I humbly con- 
ceive it is quite the contrary ) yet for all that, 
he cannot upon his Principles prove that there 
are different Kinds of Subſtances in the World. 
For ſince he ſuppoſes, That woe ar# utterly ig- Legure,, 
morant of the Subſtance or Eſſence of all Things, Vol. 1. 
and, That thers is no Subſtance in the World of t: 76, 77. 
which eve know any thing further than only 4 cer- 19 
iain Number of its Properties or Attributes; it 
is abſolutely impoſſible for him to prove that 
there are two different Subſtances in the World, 
becauſe having no Idea of the Subſtance of Mat- 
ter, nor of the Subſtance of a Being diſtinct from 
Matter, it is impoſſible for him to know that 
the Subſtance of one is not the Subſtance of 
the other, or that there exiſts any other Sub- 
ſtance but the Subſtance of Matter. 

He can only know a thing to be true, either 
by Intuition, or by perceiving the Agreement 
or Diſagreement of Ideas by the Help of in- 
termediate Ideas. 

He cannot know that the Subſtance of Mat- 


ſtinct from Matter, are not the fame by Intui- 
tion, when he has no Idea of either; for that᷑ 
would be to ſay, that he perceived a Difference 
when he perceived no Difference at all. 
Nor can he perceive or know, that there is 
a Difference between them by the Help of an 
intermediate Idea, becauſe no intermediate Idea 
can diſcover any Agreement or Diſagreement 
of Ideas, but by being placed _—_— — 
PF EDEN cas. 
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Ideas. Now no intermediate Idea'can be placed” 
between two Ideas of things, when there is no 


Idea of either, no Subject of Compariſon. 


Suppoſe a Braſs Farthing put into one Box, 


and a Ring into another Box ; how is it poſ- 


fible for a Man that has no Idea of either by 
any intermediate Idea, to know whether the 

differ from one another or no ? And ſuppoſe 
one Man ſhould affirm to another, who has no 


, Tdeas to the Terms Three Angles of a Triangle 
and two Right Angles, that Three Angles of a 
Triangle are equal to two right ones; how is 
it poſſible for him to know their — by 


the Help of any intermediate Ideas, under 


that Ignorance? Other Angles can never ſhow 
him the Agreement of be knows what with be 


knows not what, no more than if he was ſhowed 
the Sun or the Moon. 
All that I can find ſaid againſt this moſt 


evident Demonſtration by Mr. Clarke, to whom 


E to it has been objected, is, That ſrom the demon- 


ii Second 
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ſtrable Attributes of God, and from the known 


Properties of Malter, wwe have unanſwerable Rea- 


ſons to convince us, that their Eſſences are intirely 


different, though we know not diſtinctly what thoſe 
Eſſences are, The Altributes of God, ſays he, 
are, that he is Self-exiſtent, Eternal, Infinite, In- 
telligent, Free, Wiſe, &c. The known Properties 
of Matter are, adds he, that it is not Self-exiſtent, 
but Dependent, Finite, Diviſible, Paſſive, Unin- 
telligent, &c, But by what intermediate Idea 
does it appear that the Subſtance of Matter is 
not Self-exi}tent, but Dependent, Finite, Paſſive, 
Diviſible, Unintelligent, &c? Nay, is it not ſup- 


poſed by our having no Idea of the Subſtance = 


of Matter, that we cannot poſſibly know whe- 
ther it be Self-exiſtent, Dependent, Finite, Paſſive, 
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Diviſible, Unintelligent, or no? How then can 


Mr. Clarke on his own Principles know, that 
the Subſtance of Matter is not Self-exiſtent, &c? 
There is nothing in Matter that appears to be 
Dependent, Paſſive, not Self-exiſtent, Finite, &c. 


but Solidity and the Affections thereof. The 


Subſtance in which Solidity inheres we have no 
Idea of, and conſequently cannot affirm of it, 
that it is Finite, Diviſible, or Unintelligent, or 
not Self-exiſtent. So that it is evident that Mr. 
Clarke and all thoſe Gentlemen who ſay, we 
are entirely ignorant of the Subſtances and Eſ- 
ſences of things, or have no Idea at all of 
them, cannot take a Step to prove, that there 
are different Subſtances in the World, without 
contradifting themſelves, and ſuppoſing, that 
they arenot utterly ignorant, but that they-have 
an Idea of the Subſtances and Eſſences of 
things, when at the ſame time they confeſs, that 
they are utter)y ignorant, or have no Idea at all 
of the Subſtances and Eſſences of Things. 

Mr, Locke, who always ſpeaks of a Subſtance 
as ſomething unknown, and of which we have 
no Idea, whether it be applied to material or 
immaterial Subſtances, but @ mere relative Idea 


of a Support, might very juſtly argue, That xgay of 

from our not having any Notion of the Subſtance of H- U. 

Spirit, we can no more conclude its Non-exiſtence, Þ-*: c. a3. 
than we can for the ſame Reaſon deny the Exiſtence 9 5. 


of Body. It being as rational, ſays he, to affirm, 
there is no Body becauſe we cannot know its Eſſence, 
as it is called, or have no Idea of the Subſtance of 
Matter; as io ſay, there is no Spirit, becauſe we 
know not its Eſſence, or have no Idea of a Spiri- 
tual Subſtance, For on the . e of our 
having no Idea of Subſtance, and that Subſtance 


is ſomething diſtinct from what are uſually 
I called 
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an Affection of Solidizy: for that is whit they 
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called Properties, it will be impoſſible for an 


no other Subſtance in. the Univerſe but mate- 
rial Subſtance. But then on the other Side, 
it will be as impoſſible for ſuch an Immateria» 
liſt to prove that there muſt neceſſarily be two 
Einds of Subſtances, becauſe by having no Ide; 
Either of the Subſtance of Matter, or the Sub- 
ſtance of Spirit, he cannot know but that the 


Subſtance of Matter is the Subſtance 4 Spiri. 


From what I have ſaid it is evident, that Mr. 
Clarke, and thoſe that are of his mind, cannot 


& * 


| poſſibly, upon their own Principles, prove the 


eceſſity of Thinking's inhering in an imma- 
terial Being. For though they ſhould prov 
that Thinking cannot inhere in Matter, becau 


it isTolid, and conſequently diviſible ; yet that 


is no more than to ſay, That thinking cannot 


muſt mean when they ſay, Thinking cannot in. 


here in Matter, becauſe having no Idea of the - 


Subſtance of Matter, they can only ſay, Think- 
ing cannot inhere in that part of * 0 
which we have an Idea. Wherefore, ſuppoſing 
Mr. Clarke to argue right, that Thinking cannot 
inbere in Matter, that is, cannot be an Affec- 
tion of Solidity, it would by no means follow, 
that it may not be made an Affection of, or be 
annexed to that Subſtance which is veſted with 
Solidity. For of that Subſtance we are ſuppoſed 


to have no Idea, and conſequently cannot ex- 


clude it from a Poſſibility of Thinking, any 


more than from a Poſlibility of being Solid. 


Mr. ” Locke, to juſtify the Conſideration of 
Subſtance as an unknown Support, in which Pro- 
erties inhere, ſays, A Philoſopher that ſays, 


. the bp. of Subſtance (or that which ſupports Accidents ) is 
| ſomething 


| W. 2, 16. 


atter of 
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ſomething he knows not what, and a Countryman 
that ſays the Foundation of the great Church at 
Harlem is ſupported by ſomething he knows not 
*' what, and a Child that ſtands in the Dark on bis 
Mothers Muff, and ſays, he ſtands upon ſomething 
be knows not what ;, in this reſpeft talk exactly 
alike. Now I humbly conceive, that they may 
not all talk exactly alike in this reſpect, for the 


ie e and Child may have a clear ab- 
; ſtract Idea of ſolid Being or Matter, a Species 
7 whereof the Countryman may imagine the 
It Church at Harlem ng be Child himſelf ſup» 
l ported 51 z whereas the Philoſopher has no 
4 dea at all: For let the Philoſopher ſtrip any 
| part or piece of Matter of Solidity, and nothing 
2 conceivable remains, nothing in which Solidity 
at can inhere; for as to that Portion of Space, in 
bo which it exiſted, that could not be the Sub- 
7 ſtance in which it inhered, becauſe that Portion 
of of Space in which it exiſted, was really diſtinct 
E from the material Subſtance, and accidental to 
4 it: for that Portion of Space exiſts immutabl 
of and perpetually in the ſame Place (if I may 4 
8 ſpeak ) though ever ſo many particular mate- 
97 rial Subſtances are coextended to it, and then 
. removed from it. 
7, But as far as I can judge, all this talk of the 
e Eſſences of Things being unknown, is a per- 
h fect Miſtake : and nothing ſeems clearer to me, 
d than that the Eſſence or Subſtance of Matter 
c. conſiſts in Solidity, and that the Eſſence or 
7 ' Subſtance of a Being, diſtinct from Matter, 
muſt conſiſt in want of Extenſion, and is truly 
f defined an unextended Being. For nothing can 
* be conceiyed to be coextended with the Parts of 
, Space (if I may ſo ſpeak) but what is ſolid, 
's And therefore to make immaterial Being ex- 
g 8 wan tended 
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tended ( as Mr. Clarke does) is to make im- 
material Being material, which indeed is but of 
a Piece with his making an extended Being in- 
diviſible, though he has no other Reaſon to 
make all Matter diviſible, but becauſe it is ex- 
tended. 

As to what he has ſaid againſt material Im- 
pulſe being the Cauſe of Gravitation, the whole 
is founded on this, That becauſe 4 Bullet, a 
Feather, and a Piece of Leaf-Gold deſcend with 
equal Swiftneſs in vacuo ( that is, in a Veſſel out 
of which the Air 1s exhauſted, according to 
Mr. Boyle's Definition of the Term Vacuum, in 
the like caſe, by which he underſtands not a 


. Space wherein there is no Body at all, but ſuch as 


is either altogether, or almoſt totally devoid of Air) 
therefore material Impulſe cannot be the Cauſe 
of Gravitation, I uſe the Term vacuum in the 
aforeſaid Senſe, becauſe it is ſo far from being 
evident that all Matter is exhauſted (though 


it ſhould be granted, that there is no perfect 


Plenum there ) that there are Experiments which 
prove, that Body remains there after the Air 
is exhauſted, and that does receive actual Mo- 
difications by Motion from Bodies without the 
Veſſel. And if ſo, a Bullet, a Feather, and a 
Piece of Leaf- gold may deſcend in vacuo, as 
Mr. Clarke calls it, with equal Swiftneſs, by 
virtue of the Impulſe of thoſe Parts of Matter 
that are contiguous to them, as that Lead under 
different Forms aſcends or deſcends according 
to the Preſſure of the circumambient Air. 
And as to that external Motion, which is the 
Cauſe of that Mode of Motion called Gravita- 
tion, I think the Experiment of ſeveral Pieces 
of Thread, tyed to the Inſide Parts of a Hoop, 


all rending to a Center, upon a Globe's be- 


ing 
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ing whirled round its Axis in the Middle of the 


Hoop, and this further Experiment of Bodies 


not deſcending in vacuo, as Mr. Clarke calls it, 
with the ſame Velocity at a greater Diſtance, 


as they do near the Earth, evidently ſhow, that 
the Motion of the Earth is a proximate Cauſe 
of the Gravitation of Bodies in our Neighbour- 


hood, and do diſcover the Cauſe of Gravitation 


throughout the material Univerſe. But how- 
ever this be, unleſs Mr. Clarke proves, that 


there is a real vacuum in Nature, that is, that 
there are ſome Portions of Space without Bo- 


dy 3 and unleſs he proves withal, that there can 
be an entire Portion of Space in a Veſſel with- 
out any the leaſt Particle of Matter, ſo that 
he may try whether Bodies weigh or deſcend 
without the leaſt Contact from other Bodies; 
he will not be able to 22 that material Im- 
pulſe is not the Cauſe of Gravitation: and I 
may in the mean while ſay what I think, that 
could any Body be at firſt ſo ſituated as to be 
ſurrounded with nothing but pure Space, there 
would be no Beginning of Motion, no Weight, 
no Gravitation in that Body. This I humbly 


conceive is ſufficient to obviate all he has ad- 


vanced without Proof under this Article : for 
as to his Treatment of me I paſs it all by, 
except one particular and extraordinary Liberty 


383 


he has taken, viz. his ſaying that I inſinuate to % ny 
my Reader, that Sir Iſaac Newton is of my O- F — 


pinion in the preſent Queſtion; and to that will 
ſay no more than aſſure the Reader, that it is a 
pure Fiction. 


He ſays, That the great Phenomena of Nature P. 302. 


( and particularly that of Gravitation ) cannot 


poſſibly depend upon any mechanical Powers of 


Matter and Motion, but muſt be produced ( that 
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is, conſtantly) by #he Force and Aion of ſome * 


nat hing ta reach bis euds in it, but the Contrivance ot 
of Parts devoid of Underſtanding ; than if it ar 
were neceſſary that ever aud anon a diſcreet Ser- 
uant ſhould be employed 10 cancur notably to the 
Operations of this or that part, or io binder the 
Engine from being out of Order: So it more ſets 
off the Wiſdom af God in the Fabrick of the Uni- 
werſe, that he can make ſo vaſt a Macbine per- 
ferm all thoſe many things, which be deſigned it 
ſhould, by the mere Contrivance of Brute Matter 
managed by certain Laws of Motion, and upheld 
by his ordinary and general Concourſe, than if be 
employed from time to time an intelligent Overſeer 
to regulate and coutroule the Motion of the Parts. 
And therefore could it be proved, that the 
grand Phenomena of Nature depended on the 
conſtant Force and Action of immaterial Beings, 
it would, according to Mr. Boyle, argue a leſs 
Y Degree of Wiſdom, than if they depended on 
| the mechanical Powers of Matter and Motion, 
| and conſequently overturn the Exiſtence of an 
| infinitely perfect Being, by not attributing to 
| him the higheſt Wiſdom we can poſſibly con- 
deive. 


2. But 
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2. But let this matter be as it will, I cons Lefures, | 


ceive this Argument of Mr. Clarke's for the. 


Exiſtence.of God, or the Creator of all things, b. 3 


is as obſcure and defe&ive, as he thinks Deſcartess 
Argument from the Idea of God, is. For the 
true Queſtion being, whether there bas exiſted 
from all Eternity one immaterial Being of infinite 
Perfectiom, that created Matter and every thing 
elſe ex nihilo ; how does it follow, that ſuch a 
Being exiſts, from the mere Suppoſition of the 
Exiſtence of two Beings of different kinds? 
For it does not neceſſarily follow from that 
Suppoſition, that one muſt have created the 
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other ex nibilo; and therefore other Mediums 


are neceſſary to prove that Point. 

Io infer a Creator of one Being or Subſtance 
from the mere Exiſtence of two kinds of Beings 
or Subſtances, is a Reaſoning no where extant 
in the old profane Authors, who had not ſo much 
as a word to ſignify the Production of things ex 
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nibilo, and therein agreed with the Jes, who 5. 1f. 


( as the ſame Author obſerves ) every where 
apply the Hebrew Word, which we render 
Creation, to expreſs other Actions and Effefts than 
a Production of Matter ex nibilo. The Queſ- 
tion therefore of a Creator ex nibilo is a modern 
Queſtion ; and conſequently out of Reverence 
to ſacred and profane Antiquity, it became 
Mr. Clarke not barely to ſuppoſe the mere Ex- 
iſtence of two Beings of different kinds ſuffici- 
ent to demonſtrate , + Creation of one of them 
ex nibilo. * | Wy. 

3. Since, on occaſion of the Boylean Lecture, 
the Exiſtence of God is often made a Queſtion 
( which otherwiſe would be with few any 
Queſtion at all) and fince the Gentlemen that 
preach that Lecture 82 to prove the Ex- 


c iſtence 
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Chrke's iſtence of God by the Rules of demonſtrative 
Lect. Vol. I. Argumentation (and thereby give Men a right 
—_— expect Demonſtration) I ſhall, out of the 

Inclination I have to ſee the Foundation of all 
Religion eſtabliſhed on Demonſtration, and to 

314. ». 6. gratify that Deſire which even Atbeiſts (as Mr, 

9 Carte obſerves ) muſt of Neceſſity own they 
have to ſee a Truth eſtabliſned, that is fo much 
p. 9. for the Benefit and Happineſs of Men; for, ſays 


he, on whatever Hypotheſis they proceed, No- 
thing is fo certain, as that Man, conſidered with. 
out the Protection and Conduct of a ſuperiour 
Being, is in a far worſe Caſe, than upon the Sup- 
Poſition of the Being and Government of God, and 
of Mens being under his peculiar Conduct, Pro- 
tection and Favour (from whence it ſeems to 
follow, That Atheiſts, according to Mr. Clarke, 
even while they continue fo, have no reaſon to 
fear any thing for their Disbelief ) I ſay, I ſhall 
couclude this Debate with an Eflay, ſhowing a 
way how to demonſtrate the Exiſtence 054. 
ſince Demonſtration is thought ſo neceſſary in 
the Caſe, though I ſhould think Probability e- 
nough to determine any Man. As far as I can 
judge of the Opinions of Strato, Xenophanes, 
and ſome other antient Atheiſts, from a few 
Sentences of theirs which yet remain, and of 
the Opinions of that Se# called the Literati in 
China, from the Accounts we have in the ſeve- 
ral Voyages thither, and more particularly 
from Father Gobien's Preface before his Hiſtoire 
de Pedit de l Empereur de la Chine en faveur de la 
Religion Chretienne, 8 vo, Par. 1698, they ſeem 
all to me to agree with Spinoza (who in his 
Opera Poſthuma has endeavoured to reduce 
Atheiſm into a Syſtem ) that there is no other 


Subſtance in the Univerſe but Matter, which 
S pinoꝛa 
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Spinoza calls God, and Strato, Nature. And 
this Syſtem is thus deſcribed by Manilius, 
Lib. I, 


Omnia mortali mutantur lege creatd. 

Nec ſe cognoſcant terræ vertentibus annis 
 Exutas. Variant faciem per ſæcula gentes, 
Alt manet incolumis mundus ſuaq; omnia ſervat, 
Quæ nec longa dies auget, minuitq; ſenectus. 

Nec motus puncto currit, curſuſq; fatigat : 
Idem ſemper erit, quoniam ſemper fuit Idem. 
Non alium videre Patres, aliumve Nepotes 
Aſpicient. Deus eſt qui non mutatur in &vum. 


Now to anſwer theſe Atheiſts demonſtrative- 
ly, and on Principles which will ſtand the Teſt, 
I am fo far of Mr. Clarkes Mind, as to think 
that we ought to prove the Creation of Mat- 
ter ex nihilo; or which is all one, that Matter 
is not a ſelf-exiſtent Being. For if once Mat- 
ter be allowed to be a ſelf-exiſtent Being, we 
Chriſtians who believe but in one ſelf-exiſting 
Being, are obliged by our own Reaſoning to 
allow Matter all poſſible Perfections, and to 
exclude every thing elſe from being Self- exiſtent: 
Becauſe it is from the Idea of Self-exiſtence, 
that we infer the Perfections of God. Beſides, 
ſhould we admit two Self-exiſting Beings, Spi- 
rit and Matter, we could not then be able to 
prove, but that there may be Self- exiſting Be- 
ings in Infinitum, and a Plurality of Gods ; 
which is as inconſiſtent with the Being of God, 
or a Creator, as the Self-exiſtence of Matter. 
Wherefore it is evident, that to avoid the two 
dangerous Extreams of believing, either that 
nothing exiſts but the material Univerſe, or 
that Beings of different kinds neceſſarily exiſt, 

C c 2 | we 
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we muſt not only know that Beings of different 
kinds exiſt (which Mr. Clarke thinks ſufficient 
to prove a Creator ) but we muſt have an Idea 
how it is poſſible for Matter not always to have 
exiſted : And then it will evidently follow, 
that what we can conceive poſſible not always 
to have exiſted, cannot be a Self- exiſting Be- 
ing, and conſequently that there muſt be a God 
or a Creator of Matter. 

Now the way to prove, That Mailer is not 
2 or, which is all one, e Creation of 

atter ex nibilo, is to form to our ſelves an 
Idea of the Creation of Matter ex nibilo, as we 
have an Idea of the ſeveral Powers of Matter 
beginning to exiſt without any preceeding Ex- 
iſtence; for unleſs we have an Idea the 
Creation of Matter ex nibilo, we muſt inevita- 
bly conclude Matter a Self-exiftent Being. For 
what is a Self. exiſting Being, but a Being 
which we cannot but conceive exiſting ? And 
what is the Idea of Creation ex nibilo, but an 
Idea of the Poſſibility of the Exiſtence of Mat- 
ter, oran Idea how Matter may begin to exiſt ? 
As our Idea of the Creation of the Powers of 
Matter, is an Idea of the Poſſibility of thoſe 
Powers beginning to exiſt ; of which we have 
as clear a Conception, as we have that any 
Powers of Matter do really. exiſt, Now to 
get an Idea of Creation, or a Conception how 
Matter might begin to exiſt, we muſt (as the 
incomparable Mr. Locke with great Modeſty 
. expreſſes himſelf) emancipate our ſelves from 
vulgar Notions, and raiſe our Thoughts as far as 
they can reach to a cloſer Contemplation of Things; 
and then we may be able to aim at ſome dim and 
ſeeming Conception, how Matter might at firſs be 
made, and begin to exiſt by the Power of the Ear 

te 
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ternal Firſt Being. But as he thought that his 
would lead him too far from the Notions, on which 
the Philoſophy now in the World is built, and that 
it would not be pardonable to deviate ſo far from 
them; ſo the ſmall Compaſs of this Treatiſe, 
and the great Labour of ſhewing the Falſehood 
of ſo many received Prejudices and Opinions, 
as is neceſſary to give an Idea of Creation ex 
nibilo, muſt make it more pardonable in me 
(who own my ſelf to be infinitely below him 


389 


in Abilities ) if I omit for the preſent ſo uſeful 


a Deſign, or ſhould leave it entirely to ſome 
of thoſe Gentlemen thatare appointed annually 
to preach at the Lecture founded by the Ho- 
nourable Robert Boyle. 

Before I conclude, it may be expected that 
I ſhould take ſome notice of the Expreſſions of 
Contempt uſed towards me in Mr. Clarke's 
Third Defence. But to every thing of that 
kind, I think it ſufficient to ſay, I/, to Mr. 
Clarke, That I heartily forgive all ſuch Uſage 
from whomſoever I receive it, and that I think 
my ſelf in a particular Manner obliged to for- 
give him: Becauſe I ſincerely believe he en- 
deavoured to be civil, and that he was as civil 
as he could be. And, 2dly, as to my other 
Readers, I Will take the Liberty to believe them 
ſo much Philoſophers; as that upon fecond 
Thoughts they will think Civility the beſt An- 


ſwer and Reproof: Notwithſtanding that we Edward: 
are lately told, by a Reverend Author, That 7 10 


Good Nature and Good Humour make Men 
Atheiſts and Scepticks. 

But there is one thing which I am very much 
ſurprized to find in Mr. Clarke, and of which 
did not think him capable, and that is an In- 

| C e 3 ſinuation 


the Doctrine 
of Fart b » 


&c. p. 19. 


34 Def. ſinuation that I believe. too little, For I did 
7 293 ge. imagine that the Uſage he had had of the like 
mals „ kind, would have given him an opportunity to 
bis Ser- conſider, that ſuch Reflections are capable of 
mons, and being made by any body, and ſo derive no 
—_ Credit on their Author, and that 1 
Remark;, Pleaſe no Man of Candour and Ingenuity. How- 
| ever, I ſhall not make that Return which ſuch 
an Inſinuation does ſuggeſt and would juſtify, 
but inſtead thereof will give him on this oc- 
caſion a Teſtimony in his favour, before I fi- 
nally take my leave of him; That I verily 
think he neither believes too little, nor too much; 
but that he is perfectly and exactly Orthodox, 
and in all likelihood will continue fo, 
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ah A Fourth 10 

DEFENCE 
OF AN 

ARGUMENT, Oc. 


SIR, 


PF repeating the ſame Things over 
and over again, there is no End. 
id The Thing 1 — to prove, 
is, Ichink, ſo fully made out in my 
foregoing Defences ; that I might 
ſafely leave the whole Matter to the intelligent 
and impartial Reader, without any further En- 
largement. Tour laſt Anſwer is little more, 
than a renewing of your former Aſſertions, 
ſometimes in the ſame, and ſometimes in dif- 
ferent Words; as if you thought all that I had 
advanced to the contrary, was entirely wide of 
the Queſtion. Whether that be really the Caſe 
or no, I am very willing the World ſhould 
judge: And therefore in Reply to your _ 
tual Repetitions, I ſhall not tranſcribe my for- 
mer Papers; but only refer to them, as . 
| on 
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pag. 315. 
& 316. 


'A Fourth Defence of the Immateriality 
fion ſhall offer; and deſire they may fairly be 
compared together; And, as I go along, ſhall 


_ endeavour to point out to; You ſ0ie/ of the 
Fic 
at 


1 


chief Miſre tations and Fallaties Ye 
pear to be guilty of. And-whete. you - 
any Argument that ſeems new in any part o 
it, ſhall conſider it in its place. 

Lou begin with charging me, that out of Pour 
Ob jektions inſiſted on in your Reflections, I bave 
dropt the Conſideration of Three. AJ 

Whether this be true, or no; they who 
pleaſe to compare the Papers, may find. I 
am -not ſenſible, that I have paſſed over any 
of your Objections, or any part of any of 
them, unanſwered : Only, where you have 
repeated the ſame Things again, (as, for In- 


ſtance, in that poor Objection drawn from our 


Inorance of the Manner how God will diſpoſe of 
the Souls of Brutes ; ) inſtead of repeating my 
Anſwers, I have only referred to them as th 


ſtood in my former Defences z which is ulti- 


mately appealing to the Judgment of the in- 
telligent Reader: And for this Complaint, I 
ſhall give you more frequent Occaſions here- 


And in anſwer to your Fourth Objefion, you 
ſay I am jo far from ſhowing (as I-ought to have 
done,) that if Conſciouſneſs did inhere in a 
Syſtem of Matter, it muſt conſiſt of the Con- 
ſciouſneſs of the Parts; that on the contrary 1 
have only endeavoured to prove, that, as Rounti- 
neſs muſt: conſiſt of ſeveral Pieces of Roundneſi, or 
Tendencies t9wards Roundneß; ſo, if Conſciouſ- 
neſs did, in like manner with Roundneſs, inhere 


in a Syſtem of Matter, It muſt conſiſt of ſeve- 


ral Tendencies towards Conſciouſneſs. And this 
you call an apparent Deſertion of my ä 
ow 


1 
— 
w 


and Natural Immortality of the Soul. 

Now to this, I reply; that, conſiſting of the 
Conſciouſneſs of the Parts, and conſiſting of ſeve- 
ral Tendencies towards Conſciouſneſs, is the very 
ſame ching. For, as nothing that is not Curve, 
can have any Tendency towards Curviiy; as no- 
thing that is not Colour, can have any Tendency 
towards Colour; as nothing that is not Sound, 


can have any Tendency towards Sound : So no- 


thing that is not Conſciouſneſs, can have any 
Tendency towards Conſciouſneſs. Differences in- 
deed and Degrees there may be, of the Di- 
ſtinctneſs of Conſciouſneſs and vigour of Think. 
ing; as there are different Degrees of the Cur- 
vity of @ Line, different Degrees of the Bright- 
uf of a Colour, and different Degrees of the 
Clearneſs of a Sound : But as it is plainly im- 
poſſible that any Colour ſhould have any Ten- 
dency towards being any Sound, or that any Fi- 
gure ſhould have any Tendency towards being 
any Motion; ſo it is likewiſe ridiculous to ima- 
ine that any Motion, or any other Quality of 
Mare void of Conſciouſneſs, ſhould have 


any Tendency towards being Conſciouſneſs. 


Beſides: The Curvities of the ſeveral little 
Arches that conſtitute the Circumference of a 
Circle, are not properly Tendencies towards 
Roundneſ5 ; (for a Part has no more Tendency to 
the #/bole by Compoſition, than the Whole has a 
Tendency to its Part by Diviſion; ) but they 
are themſe!ves, being taken together, the whole 
Circle, or the Roundneſs it ſelf: So that Round- 
neſs is not a new real Quality, reſulting from the 


Curvities of the ſeveral Parts; but only a Name see Third 
of the Whole, a mere external Denomination : Defence, 
Even in the ſame Manner as the Twelve U- 4.363, 


nits that conſtitute the Number a Dozen, are 


not properly ſo many Tendencies 9 by | 
* 
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Dozen ( as towards any real new Thing or Qua- 


lity;) but are Themſelves, being taken to- 
gether, the Number a Dozen; which Name 


is nothing but a mere Term, an external Denomi- 

nation of the Whole, and nothing at all really 

in the Things numbered. Conſciouſneſs there- 

fore in like manner, if it was nothing but the 

Sum of thoſe Motions or Modes of Motion, 

which you call Tendencies towards Conſciouſ- 

neſs; would not be a Uiſtin& Quality really in- 

hering in the Thinking Subſtance, (as every 

Man feels by Experience, and you your ſelf 

grant that it is; ) but it would be a mere Word 

or Term f Art, nothing but a Name or exter- 

nal Denomination, ſuch as are thoſe Qualities 

which I ranked under the Third Sort | 

Anfwer to Wherefore when you confeſs, that the Parts, 
34 Def. (of Roundneſs, ſuppoſe) muſt be ſo far of the 
#45: 329 ſame Kind, as to have a Tendency to that Indi- 
vidual Figure of which they are a Part : Andthat 

in that Senſe you have always allowed Conſciouſ- 

neſs to conſiſt of Powers of the ſame Kind; be- 

cauſe if Conſciouſneſs inberes in a Syſtem of Mat- 

ter, it muſt neceſſarily be allowed that the diſtin 

Beings in that Syſtem contribute towards Thinking, 

as the Pieces of a Circle do towards a Circle, or as 

all the Parts of a Syſtem of Matter contribute to- 

pag- 331. wards the Syſtem: And again; that What is 
ſaid in the. Third Defence, may, for ought you 

know, be a Vindication of the Concluſion before- 

recited, ( viz. that if Conſciouſneſs did inhere in a 

Syſtem of Matter, it muſt conſiſt of ſeveral Ten- 

pag. 332+ dencies towards Conſciouſneſs :) And again; You 
© do, in that Senſe, allow Conſciouſneſs to conſiſt of 
Poder of the ſame Kind; For, according to You, 
it conſiſts of Parts which have a Tendency 10 
Thinking or Conſciouſneſs, as Roundneſs does of 


Parts 
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Parts that have a Tendency to Roundneſs : In all 
theſe Paſſages you directly give up the Que- 
ſtion. For, thoſe Modes of Motion (or of 
any other Quality of Matter) which you call 
* Tendencies to Conſciouſneſs, either are themſelves 
Conſciouſneſſes and Thoughts, or not. If they 
be; then, as the whole Curvity of a Circle is 
made up of the Curvities of the ſeveral little 
Parts or Arches of which it is compoſed, ſo 
whole Conſciouſneſs . or Thinking will likewiſe be 
made up of ſeveral partial Conſciouſneſſes or 
Thoughts; which is giving up the Queſtion 
with one Hand: Or if they be nt; then, as 
the Roundneſs of a Circle, ſo far as it differs 
from the Curvities of the little Arches of 
which it is compoſed, is nothing but a bare 
Name of a Whole, a mere external Denomina- 
tion; ſo Conſciouſneſs, as far as it differs from 
thoſe conſtituent Modes that are 0 Conſciouſ 
nefſes, will be only a Name of a Whole, a mere 
External Dznomination, and nothing at all 
really in the Thinking Subſtance it ſelf ; 
Which ' is giving up the Queſtion with the 
other Hand. 


Y OU reporters me all along ſpeaking, as if 

my whole Argument was founded upon 
the Suppoſition, that in the Idea of an Immate- pag. 
rial Being Extenſion is contained, That Extend- pag. 
ed Being of Mr. Clarke's. You think bim miſc pag. 
taken in making the Soul an Extended Being. In pag. 
making an Extended Being, as ſuch, Sc. An Im- Peg. 
material Subſtance and a Clock agree, according to 


Mr. Clarke, in being Extended: And, to mate P. 381,382. 


Immaterial Being Extended, as Mr. Clarke 
docs. | | 


"This 
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This is neither doing Me nor your Readers 
Juſtice. For my Argument is not at all found. 
ed upon any Suppoſition either of Immaterial 
Subſtance being Extended or Unextended. 
That which I undertook to prove, was, that 
Matter, ( all whoſe ſolid Parts are ſo many 
diſtin, ſeparable, independent, unconnected 
Beings; ) could not be a — capable of 
Individual Conſciouſneſs; And that therefore 
Conſciouſneſs muſt have ſome other Subje to 
reſide in. Whether That other Subject be 
Extended or Unextended, (whatever you may 
ſuppoſe my Opinion to be, upon other 
Grounds, ) the preſent Argument determines 
not ; but leaves _ Reader at Liberty to 
judge as he ſhall find Reaſon. Only J affirmed 
by the Bye, for Arguments ſake, that I thought 
the Difficulties ariſing from the Suppoſition of 
Immaterial Subſtance being Extended, were 
not greater, but rather leſs, than thoſe which 
ariſe trom the Suppoſition of its being Unex- 

\ tended. See Second Defence, pag. 174, 175. 
It is here alſo further to be obſerved inciden- 
Anſwer to tally ; that, when you ask, What other Argu- 
3d Def. ment can be made uſe of to prove all Matter divi- 
peg: 3'7* fible by the Power of God, but what is drawn from 
the Conſideration of its Extenſion ? And affirm, 
that if Matter, as an extended Being, is diviſi- 

ble; all extended Beings muſt be diviſible : and, 

that I have no other Reaſon to make all Matter 

5. 382. Jjwifible, but becauſe it is Extended: and, when 
ou mention the Div//ibility, add by way of 

pag. 326. xplication, or ( which is all one ) the Exten- 
Reply ro ſion, of Matter: You ſeem to forget, that you 
1/f Def. your ſelf expreſsly allowed Space, though ex- 
b. 135. tended, to be abſolutely Indiſcerpible; And, 
therefore 
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therefore you your ſelf make Matter diviſible, and Rei. 
not barely as an Extended Being, but as finitely on 2d Hef. 
Extended ; And, that I gave ftill another Rea- A pf. 
ſon for ſtiling Matter diviſible ; viz. God's ha- pag. ror. 
ving by his own Will and good Pleaſure created aud Def- 
it ſock a Subſtance, all whoſe ſolid Parts we 175.1769 
find by Experience to be ſo many diſtin& Be- 

pe 
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ings, looſe, independent one from another, 
Ws," unconnected; that is, having no eſſential 
Connexion one with another, nor any Depen- 
dence one upon another for their Exiſtence ; as 
the Parts of Space evidently have, even ſepa- 
rate from the Conſideration of its being abſo- 
lutely Infinite; and as the Parts of Time have, 
( foraſmuch as every Moment, co-exiſting with 
all the Parts of Space, is yet both indivi/ible in 
it ſelf, and inſeparable from the other Parts of 
Duration;) and as the Parts, improperly ſo 
called, of Immaterial Subſtances may have, 
for any thing that can ever be proved to the 
contrary, on Suppoſition of cheir being Ex- 
tended, But all this is beſide the main Argu- 
ment, which (as I have ſaid) does not neceſ- 
farily imply any ſuch Suppoſition. 


- ur now wemnmfÞ gc. wo 


IN like manner; when you make a long Aer t 
and pompous Diſcourſe about Adequale 34 _ 
and Inadequate Ideas, and about Difficulties that ht 
cannot be perfectly cleared; (that is, which can- 
not be cleared wholly, but yet may in great part, 
and enough to ſatisfy any reaſonable Perſon ; 
though, it ſeems, you know no ſuch Difference : ) pag. 318; 
When, I fay, you talk about theſe things as 
of great Neceſſity to be premiſed, and as if 
you would have the Reader think the Whole 
Argument depended upon the right ſtating of 
them 3 whereas in reality they have no relation 
at 
2 
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al Subſtance ;, In all this Matter, you have by 


Anſwer, 
2.138, Oe. 


at all to the Argument, but were ſtarted only 
upon occaſion of that foreign and incidental 
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Queſtion concerning the Extenſion of Immateri- 
no. Means made a right Repreſentation of 


However, as to the Diſtinction it ſelf, be- 
tween Abſurdities or Contradictions, and Difi- 
culties that cannot perfectly be cleared; ] deſire 
only, that what I have ſaid upon this Head, 
(34 Defence, page 302, 303-) may be com- 
pared with what yo have ſaid upon it, (Anfwer, 
pag. 318—325 :) And whether then I had not 
reaſon, ( notwithſtanding the Amufement of 
7 or 8 Pages about Difficulties ariſing from the 


Finites : Whether I ſay, I had not good rea- 
fon ) for the Diſtinction I made, I am willing 


Perception of, the Diſagr cement of perfect or ade- A 
quate Ideas, and Difficulties ariſing from the Per- ſt 
ception of the Diſagreement -of. imperfect or inade- ti 
quate Ideas; when on the contrary I had ex- ti 
preſsly ſaid, that the Difficulties I meant, did E 
not ariſe from the Perception of any Diſagree- Gi 
ment of Ideas at all, but merely from our ha- I; 
ving in our Imagination either no Ideas, or y 
ſuch very imperfect ones as cannot well be 0 
compared together, of Things whoſe Exi- 1 
ſtence or Certainty we can nevertheleſs de- {: 
monſtrably prove by Reaſon, and 74 5 
many of their Properties by the Underſtand- t 
ing; Which every one, that underſtands the 
firſt Elements of Mathematicks, knows to be 
the Caſe of All Sorts of Infinites and of Some t 
( 
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any one, who pleaſes to compare the Books, 
ſhould judge. A He" 
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Y o ask, What is a Difficulty which cannot pag. 318. 


Ideas; but a Difficulty which ariſes from the Per- 
iſagreement of thoſe Ideas? I an- 
ſwer 3 It is a Difficulty ariſing, not from the 
Perception of any Diſagreement of Ideas, but 
from the Want or Defectiveneſi of Ideas in the 
Imagination; which therefore we cannot com- 
pare ſo as to Inagin diſtinctly bow they agree, 
though we can by our Reaſon and Underſtand- 
ing demonſtrate it is impoſſible they ſhould diſa- 


{ Dif cleared by reaſon of defective 


gree. This is — the Caſe in moſt Queſtions, . 


concerning Eternity, Immenſity, &c. 
You declare your ſelf of another Opinion; 


tions and Difficulties ; And, that all the Difficul- 
ties that may be urged againſt the Immenſity and 
Eternity of God, &c. which Mr. Clarke ſays 
cannot be clearly anſwered, are to be clearly an- 
fwered ; And, in order to anſwer them clearly, 
you would only require theſe equitable Conditions 
of him, that be would define the Terms, Immenſity, 
Eternity, Immaterial Being, &c. It is a plea- 
fant Inftance of an Equitable Condition, that 
you defire me to give a Definition, that is, to 
expreſs the Idea, of things whereof I contend 
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And, that you think, whatever can be demon- pag, 3 
ſtrated, can be perfectly cleared from all Objec- 


we have no Ideas or very imperfect ones, (ſee- 


ing we can only give Negative Deſcriptions of 
them ;) though we have certain Demonſtrations 
of their Exiſtence. And it is no leſs remarka- 
ble, that notwithſtanding all this ſtir about the 
Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of 
Ideas, yet you your ſelf, when you come to 
diſcourſe more particularly concerning the Na- 
ture of Thinking, talk of a Power in Matter 

| D d unknown 
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unknown to us, and of which we have u0 Idea; 
of which ' nevertheleſs: you venture to affirm, 
that it may comprebend under it Thinking and it; 
Modes, as Figure does\Roundneſs. But, to paſs 
this over: Since it is your declared Opinion, 
that all the Sorts of Difficulties now- mentio- 
ned, may be clearly anſwered; I cannot but 

think you would very much oblige the World, 
in anſwering them clearly. And I will offer 
you a fair Opportunity of doing it; by recon- 
ciling, if you + pleaſe, the two following Ac- 
counts together; or elſe by maintaining either 
of them, and anſwering clearly the Objections 
and Difficulties contained in the other. 


| It is evident to me, that | T1 be next Abſurdit charged 
God muſt be an Immaterial on the Attribute of Eternity, 


Being, that is, a proper Im- 
material Being, a Being with- 
out any of 
Matter; without Solidity, 
Extenſion, or Motion; and 
that exiſts in No Place; and 
not a Being that has Exten- 
ſion, and conſequently exiſts 
in Place and has Parts, — 
* Thinking in God, cannot be 
founded on any Objecis acting 
u pon him; nor can Thinking 
in him be SUCCESSIVE or 
conſiſt of Paris; nor can his 
Thinking have any MODES, 
becauſe Modes of Thinking are 
DISTINCT ACTS 
of Thinking. But as bis E, 


ſence is eternal and immuta- 


ble, without any the leaſt La- 


riation or Alteration ; ſo his 


the Properties of 


is, How God ſhould co-exiſt 
with all the Differences of 
Time, and yet there be no 
SUCCESSION. bis 
Being. This I own.to be as 
abſurd, as — ; and that 
there is a manifeſt Contra- 
diction in this Nation or Con- 
ception. For if hy Succeſ- 
ſion in God's Being, is un- 
derſtood, (and I know not 
what other Senſe to put up- 
on it,) co-exiſting Wwith all 
the Differences of Time; jben 
the Difficulty is, how to con- 
ceive God to co-exiſt with all 
the Parts of Time, and yet 
not to co-exiſt with all the 
Differences of Time. Now 
J acknowledge I cannot do 
This. But in bebalf of God's 

Eternity 


and Natural Immortality of the Soul. 403 
Thinking it one Numerical 
INDIVIDUAL A, 


comprehending all Things, and 
all the Poſſibilities of Things 
at one View; and is as fixt 
and permanent and unvaria- 
ble, d as much wit bout 


SUCCESSION and 


Paris, as bis Efſence. An- 


ſwer to Mr. Clarke's Third 


Defence, page 340, 341. 
that be atually exiſts in lime 


Eternity I beg leave to plead, 


that if God does * co-exiſt 
with the Differences of Time, 
then be does co-exiſt with the 
Differences of Time; and it 
by no means can be ſaid, that 


he does not co-exiſt with all 
the Differences bf 


Time, if it 
be true, that he does co-exiſt 
with all the Differences of 


Time. To ſay, God ex- 


its all at once, is to ſay 


paſt, preſent, and 10 


come ; that is, that Time paſt is not paſt, and that 
Time to come is come, and was always come. But to 
give ſome Sati faction to thoſe who think it an Im- 
perfection for God io co-exiſt with the ſeveral Parts 
of Time, I defire it may be conſidered, that if 


God Operates at different Times, and takes up the 


Space of Six Days in the Creation of the World, 
redeems Mankind 4000 Years after, and will 
judge Men in a Time not yet come; then be Ope- 
rates not all at once: And if he Operates not all at 


once, then be exiſts not 


at once: For if he ex- 


iſted all at once, there could be no Diſtinction of 


Time in His Operations, 


Paſt, preſent, and to 


come, muſt be attributed to the Being that Ope- 
rates, as well as to its Operations, becauſe Ope- 
rations at different Times, ſuppoſe Succeſſion in 
the Nature of Things, and Exiſting all at once, 
ſuppoſes no Succeſſion :. Aud conſequently, if | there 
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* Note: All that is here argued concerning God's co- er- 
iſting with the Differences of Time, may in the very ſame 
Manner be applied to his co-exiſting with the. different 


Parts of Place or Extenſion. 
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Anſwer » 
Pag. 325. 


34 Def. 


pag. 264, 
265 


Anſwer, 
Pag. 327 


A Fourth Defence of the Inmateriality 
is a Succeſſion in the Nature of Things, there is 
no ſuch Thing in Nature as Exiſting all at once. 
Now if there is no Imperfection in ſuppoſing that 
God Adds at different Times; as there is not: What 
Imperfeition can there be in ſuppoſing that he 
does not exiſt now at the time of the general Fudg. 
ment, any more than that he is not now judging the 
World? Eſſay concerning the Uſe of Reaſon, 
Sc. pag. 53, 54- L 8 

This Difficulty you muſt by no means paſs 
over unſatisfied ; becauſe the Author of the 
Eſſay here cited, is believed to be a Perſon, 
whoſe Reaſoning you cannot ſlight. 


But to proceed now (as you ſay) 10 the 
Queſtion it ſelf, My Argument, you pretend, is 
inconcluſive ; becauſe, in my Enumeration of 
the poſſible Qualities of Matter; individual 
Modes of Figure, Motion, and other Qualities ; 
(ſuch as are the Roundneſs of à Circle, the in- 
dividual Mode of Motion of a Clock, and, in 
your Opinion, Conſciouſneſs or Thinking ; ) are 
omitted : not being reducible to any of the 
Three Heads there mentioned. 

I anſwer : Whole Roundneſs (as you call it,) 
that is, the Name of the Sum of the Curvities 
of the little Arches that conſtitute a Circle ; 
And, the whole Mode of Motion of a Clock, that 


1s, the Name of the Sum of a certain Num- 


&c. mere external Denominations, ſo far as their Idea 


ber of Motions ; And, Conſciouſneſs or Thinking, 


that is, as you ſuppoſe, the Name of the Sum 


of Ten Thouſand diſtinft Motions, or of a Num- 
ber of any other Qualities void of Conſciouſ- 
neſs ; do all plainly belong to the Third ſort 
of Qualivies I mentioned ; That is, they are 
all plainly nothing but bare Names of W holes, 
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and Natural Immortality of the Soul. 
zs different from that of their conſtituent Parts; 
and are nothing at all really in the Things 
themſelves. Which whether it can poſſibly be 
the true Notion of Conſciouſneſs; making ic 
nothing at all really in the Thinking Subſtance 
ic ſelf, but a mere empty and foreign Name; 
] leave every Man to judy 
perience. ö 
For my contending that Thinking was not ſuch 
2 bare external Name of a Number of Qualities, 
but it ſelf a real diſtin? Quality in the Think- 


ing Subſtance 3 you before called my Idea of h on 
Pag. 238. 
ſcious of the like Chimera in himſelf;) And Anſwer to 


Thinking a mere Chimera of af own framing, 
( though I believe no Man can help being con- 


e from his own Ex- 


405 


now you repeat it again. In anſwer to which, 34 Def. 


I refer you to what has been already ſaid, 45 328 


(3d Defence, pag. 307, 308.) and to what 
| you will preſently give me Occaſion to add 
further upon this Head. 


You allow that no Quality can reſide in a Syſ- Anſwer, 


tem of Matter, but what muſt be always in a Pag. 329: 


certain Senſe of the ſame Kind with the Whole 
that reſults from the Parts; ( that is to ſay, of 
the ſame Kind with It ſelf ; But I ſuppoſe you 
mean, of the ſame Kind with its conſtituent Paris;) 
N that the Parts muſs be ſo far of the 


ſame Kind, as to have a Tendency, &c. Aud 


that in That Senſe, you have always allowed Con- p.329,332- 


ſciouſneſs to conſiſt of Powers of the ſame Kind. 


But I have proved at large in my Third De- 34 Def. 
fence, that Motions (or any other Qualities paſſin, 


void of Conſciouſneſs) can be in no Senſe of 


the ſame Kind with Conſciouſneſs. And I See above, 
have ſhown juſt now, that they cannot poſ- P48: 395+ 


 fibly in any Senſe have any Tendency towards 
D d 3 it, 


406 


Anſwer, 
Pag. 3 29. 


pag. 330. 


Pag. 331: 


pag. 318. 


Pag. 332. 


paz. 334 


A Fourth Defence of the Immuteriaumy 
it, any more than Colours or Modes of Colour, 
can have any Tendency to Sound or Smell, | 


The diſtin? Beings in a Syſtem of Matter, con. 
tribute, you ſay, towards Thinking ; as the Pieces 
of a Circle do towards a Circle. at 

That they cannot do ſo; and that there is 
no Analogy, no Similitude in the leaſt, be- 
tween the Things you compare together; 1 
have ſhown at large in my Third Defence; and 
particularly page 248, Sc. to which I refer 
you and the Reader. | | 

You alledge, that in order to contradi?? you, 
it muſt be 4 that every Quality that in- 
heres in a Syſtem of Matter, muſt inbere Wholly 
in each Part of it: That Roundneſs is an In- 
ſtance, that a Power may inhere in a Syſtem of 
Matter, without being the Sum of Powers of the 
ſame Rind, that is, of Whole Roundneſſes: 
That it is as impoſſible that Whole Conſciouſneſs 
ſhould exiſt in each of the diſtinft Parts of a Sy, 
tem of Matter, as that Whole Roundneſs ſhould 
exiſt in each Part of a Circle: And that, unleſs 
in a round Figure each part muſt be Wholly round ; 
and in a conſcious Syſtem of Matter, each part 
muſt be Wholly conſcious; and in that Senſe 
conſiſt of Powers of the ſame Kind : not one ſtep 
can be taken in Defence of Mr. Clarke's Argu- 
ment, 

To all this, I think I have already given a 
clear and diſtinct Anſwer. Third Befence, 
pag. 248, Oc, 5 

In repreſenting Part of which Anſwer, you 
make it amount to this ridiculous Propoſition; 
that though Roundneſs conſiſts of . Parts, none of 
which can poſſibly be Round; yet, if Conſciouſnejs 
inberes in a Syſtem of Matter in like manner with 


Rounadneſs ; 
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and Natural Immortality of the Soul. 
Roundneſs; that is, if it confiſts of Parts, none 
of which can poſſibly be Conſcious ;, there muſt be 
as many diſtin Conſciouſneſſes, as there are Paris: 
Whereas the plain Strength and Sum of the 
ANT was this ; that as Roundneſs conſiſts 
of Parts, none of which can indeed be the Whole 
Roundneſs, but yet every one of them muſt of ne- 
ceſſity be Pieces of Roundneſs z fo Conſciouſneſs if 
it inbered in Matter in like manner with Round- 
neſs, muſt likewiſe conſiſt of Parts, none of which 
could indeed be the Whole Conſciouſneſs, but yet 
every one of them muſt of neceſſity bear the ſame 
Analogy to the Whole Conſciouſneſs, as the Cur- 
vity of a Semicircle bears to the Curvity of two Se- 
micireles, or the Curvity of one Quadrant to the 


Curvity of four Quadrants. And whether ſuch 


Parts can be wholly void of Conſciouſneſs, be- 
cauſe they have not in them ſingly the hole 
Conſciouſneſs; any more than the Arches of a 
Circle can be wholly void of Curvity or 
Roundneſs, becauſe they have not in them 
ſingly the Fhole Curvity or Roundnefs; I 
leave to your ſelf to judge. Herein therefore 
you are- guilty of a very great Miſrepreſentati- 
on; in charging me with a Contradiction, 
which ariſes only from your own ludicrous Inter- 
pretation of wy Words. For if you abſurdly, 
and in defiance of the moſt perſpicuous Ex- 
preſſions, put your contrary Senſe upon my 


Words; what wonder then is it, if they be- 


come contradictory to my own evident Mean- 
ing ? | | 
F What ou repeat ( Anſwer to Third Defence, 


page 236, 237, Sc.) concerning your uſing 
it as a Suppoſition only, and not declaring it 


your Opinion, that Thinking may be a Mode 
D d 4 8 of 
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Ibid 


Anſwer, 
pag: 337* 


A Fourth Defence of the Immaterjality 
of Motion; I only deſire the Reader would be 
pleaſed to compare, with what I: offered, 
( Third Defence, pag. 271.) And, if in your 
Suppoſition you pitched upon the likelieſt Qua- 
lity of Matter you could find, to make Think- 
ing a Mode of; and I proved the Abſurdity 
and Impoſſibility of Thinking's being a Mode 
of 'That Quality; and, at the ſame time, made 
it evident that the ſame Arguments proved e- 
qually the Abſurdity and Impoſſibility of 
Thinking's being a Mode of any Other Quality 
or Power of Matter whatſoever ; and yet you 
declared it poſitively to be your Opinion, that 
Thinking was a Mode of Some Power in Mat- 
ter : I preſume, your denying your ſelf to be 
accountable for the Abſurdity I charged you 
with, and complaining of my Diſingenuity in 
charging it upon you, (or, as you are pleaſed 
to expreſs your ſelf, in putting it upon you; 
will not be looked upon as of any Weight, 
till you can Anſwer the Argument by which 1 
proved it to be juſtly chargeable upon you; 
which Argument you have not taken the leaſt 
Notice of, as I might reaſonably have expected 
an Ingenuous Adverſary would have done, 


You proceed to offer ſome Conſiderations, 
concerning the Nature of Thinking; from whence 
ro deduce Arguments, to prove that it is 
merely an Affection of Matter, _ 


The Sum of your Firſt Argument, is this. 
The Mind is operated upon by Matter, 
and Senſations are excited in it by the 
Operation of Matter, and all our Sen- 
ſes depend on Material Organs. 


Matter 
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Matter likewiſe is operated upon by Mat- 
ter, and Motions are excited in it by 
the Contact and Impulſe of Matter. 

Therefore the Mind is Matter, and Think- 
ing a mere Affection of Matter. 

This Afgument, I think, deſerves no An- 

ſwer. Let the Reader may, if he pleaſes, con- 

ſult upon this Head the Third Defence, pag. 273, 


274. 

7 ſhall only obſerve here, by the Bye; that pag. 335 
whereas you ſay, ſeeing Thinking follows the Mo- 

tion of Matter in our Senſes, we have juſt as much 

Reaſon to conclude that It is a Power or Aﬀec- 

tion of Matter occaſioned by the Action of Mat- 

ter, as we have to ſay that Fire is a Power or 
Aﬀeftion of Matter, when it is produced by the 
Rubbiug of a Wheel and its Axle-tree : It is evi- 

dent on the contrary, that we have all the 
Reaſon in the World to conclude there is no 
Similitude between theſe two Things : Becauſe 
Fire, as it exiſts in the Matter it ſelf, ( ſeparate 

\ from the Senſations it excites in our Minds, ) is 
confeſſedly nothing but mere Motion: Bur 
Thinking cannot poſſibly be mere Motion; as 

I have abundantly proved in my Third Defence; zu Def. 
and will ſtill further appear, when I come to pag. 251. 
conſider in their proper Place the Exceptions & 
you have made to the Proofs there urged. 


Your Second Argument, is this. page 340. 
Human Thinking has Succeſſion and Parts. 
Material Actions likewiſe have Succeſſion 

and Parts. | | 
Therefore Human Thinking is a Material 
Action. 

This Argument alſo, 1 think, deſerves no 

Anſwer. 

Your 
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p22. 340, Your Third Argument, is, ch 
: Thinking has its Modes. q 
Qualities of Matter have likewiſe their 1 
Modes. | B 
Therefore thinking is a Quality of Matter. * 
This is juſt as if J ſhould argue. 20 
Sound has its Modes. BY: 
Colour has likewiſe its Modes. at 
Therefore Sound is a Colour, h 
| Or thus: an 
Spirit has Exiſtence. D 
Matter alſo has Exiſtence. ti 
Therefore Spirit is Matter. * 
That I have not in the leaſt miſrepreſented e\ 
your Senſe in theſe Arguments, I appeal to * 
whoever pleaſes to compare our Papers to- 05 
gether. 158 A 
| tid, Your Fourth Argument, is, this. | 4 
Thinking, in God, who is an Immateri- ye 
al Being, is without any Succeſſion, tc 
Modes, and diſtin& Acts. 

Thinking in Man, has, on the contrary 50 
Succeſſion, Modes, and diſtindt Acts; os 
as the Powers of Matter have. 7 
Therefore Thinking, in Man, is a Power * 
or Quality of Matter. | * 
In this alſo there is no Conſequence, though 0 
the Premiſes were true. But, that Thinking, in v 
God, is without Succeſſion, J know not whether v 
see above, you will continue to affirm, or not; when you 4 
pag. 492, have conſidered and compared together the two * 
93. different Accounts of this Matter, which I juſt p 
now tranſcribed ; and ſhall have reſolved which 

of them you will adhere to, by anſwering 
clearly the Objections contained in the other. 4] 


In 
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In the mean time I cannot but take notice, 
that you uſe a very ſtrange Expreſſion, when 
you fay it is evident to you, that God muſt be an Anſwer, 
Immaterial Being, that is, a proper Immaterial beg. 34% 
Being, a Being without Any of the Properties of 
Matter, without Solidity, Extenſion or Motion, 
and that exiſts in No Place; that is, in other 
words, which exiſts not at all: For, if he exiſts 
at all, it is certain he exiſts in every Place, I 
ſhould not have made this Remark, but that J 
am ſure you are no Friend to Unintelligible 
Diſtinctions, and Words that have no Significa- 
tion 3 and that you will be aſhamed to give 
me the School-mens Anſwer, that God exiſts in 
every Mi, but not in any Place; that is, that 
in Latin he exiſts every where, but in Engliſh no 
where, And yet, unleſs you give either this 
Anſwer or a better, (for it is a thing of too 
great Importance to be paſſed over without 
any Anſwer at all ;) it cannot be helped, but 
your Words will ſignify, what it is not poſſible 
to ſuppoſe you could mean. 

Nor is it a leſs wonderful Expreſſion, when 
you affirm that Thinking, in God, cannot be ſuc- p. 340, 341. 
ceſi ve, nor have any Modes or diſtinct Acts of 
Thinking ; but that it is one numerical individual 
AR, fixt, and permanent, and unvariable, and 
without Succeſſion, &c. That is to ſay; that 
God cannot vary his Will, nor diverſify his 
Works, nor act ſucceſſively, nor govern the 
World, nor indeed have any Power to will or 
d any thing at all. I do not charge you 
with Conſequences ; but I affirm they are too 
plain Conſequences of what you profeſs. 


You obſerve that I allow Matter to a7 upon 5g. ... 


* 
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it muſt be by a Power whereof we have no Idea; 
and if there be in Matter any ſuch Power 
whereof we have no Idea, why may it not as 
well be capable of Thinking ? . 
I anſwer : The Power by which Matter acts 
upon the Soul, is not a real Quality, inhering 
in Matter, as Motion inheres in it, and as 
Thinking inheres in the thinking Subſtance; but 
it is only a Power or Occaſion of exciting cer- 
tain Modes or Senſations in another Subſtance ; 
Which Power, is one of thoſe Qualities I rank- 
ed under the Second Sort; And there is no Ana- 
logy at all, between a Subject's being it ſelf 
capable of Senſation, and its being the Occa- 
fon. of certain Senſations being excited in a- 
nother Subject. 

However, as to the thing it ſelf, there is no 


more difficulty in conceiving ho- Matter may 


act upon Immaterial Subſtance, than in conceiving 
how it acts upon Material Subſtance, When 4 
Globe, ſuppoſe, of à Foot Diameter, in Mo- 
tion; ſtrikes upon a Globe of a Foot Diame- 
ter, at Reſt: Tell me how Matter acts upon 
Matter, by Contaft; why the Quieſcent Globe 
makes a certain determinate Degree of Reſiſt- 
ance ; why it does not make an infinitely great 
Reſiftance ; or why it does make any Reſiſtance 
at all. And when Light is reflected and re- 
fracted by Bodies, which it never touches; nay, 
at a diſtance from them evident to Senſe; 
and, in ſome Circumſtances, the nearer the 
Medium, whoſe Surface it reflects from, ap- 
proaches to a Vacuum, the greater and ſtronger 
the Reflection is; (of which there are son- 
victive Experiments publiſhed to the World:) 
Or when Matter acts, by the Cauſe of Gravi- 
tation, upon other Matter, in proportion, not 
ä © 
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and Natural Immortality of the Soul. 41; 
to the Bigneſs of the Superficies, but to the 
Query of the ſolid Matter it ſelf; that is, 
acts upon the very Centers of the original ſolid 
Parts of Matter; (of which, Mathematicians 
know there are Demonſtrations extant ; ) Tell 
me how, in theſe Caſes, Matter acts upon Mai- 
ter, Without Contact; and I will undertake to 
tell you, how Matter acts upon Immaterial 
Subſtance. 

It is worthy of Remark, that, both here and Anſwer, | 
elſewhere, you ſeem willing to allow, that 54. 34%» 
That Power in Matter, whereof you contend ©© 
Thinking to be a Mode, is a Power you pre- 
tend not to know ;, a Power unknown to us, and 
of which we have no Idea, no diſtini# Conception 
in our Minds, and which you know not whe- | 
ther it be Motion or no. Whatever it be, I See above, 
have ſhown that the ſame Arguments hold e- 4% l. 
qually againſt Thinking's being a Mode of that 
unknown Power, as againſt its being a Mode 
of Motion. But that which I would here re- 
mark, is this. If it is abſolutely impoſſible ( as Anſwer, 
you elfewhere affirm ) 10 prove that there are 1%: 377: 
two different Subſtances in the World, becauſe we 
bave not Ideas of them ; how can we know there 
is any ſuch unknown Power in Matter, without 
having an Idea of it? And if it can be known 
that there is a Quality in Matter, of which we 
have no Idea; why can it not as well be known 
that there is a Subſtance in the World, of which 
we have no Idea? If there be (as you ſay) 10 pag. 320. 
other Teſt of Truth, but the Perception of the 
Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas; how can 
we affirm any thing concerning a Quality, of | 
which we have no Idea? If Difficulties which pag. 35. 
cannot be perfeftly cleared, are (according to iy 


you) Contradictions and Abſurdities ; why is this 


important iN 


Fourth Defence of the Immatertality 
important Difficulty left . uncleared ? Again: 
pag. 388, If it be true (as you affirm in another Place,) 
that unleſs we bave an Idea of the Creation of 
Matter out of Nothing, we muſt inevitably con- 

clude Matter a ſelf-exiſtent Being; how comes it 

not to be as evident, that, unleſs we have 

an Idea of the Formation of a Thought out 

of ſuch Qualities of Matter as we have no Idea 

of, we muſt inevitably conclude that Matter 

cannot think? And, that, unleſs we have Idea, 

of thoſe Qualities which we have no Ideas of, 

there can be no ſuch Qualities'in Matter ? But 

all this, is only upon your own Suppoſitions : 

pag. 341. For the unknown Quality you make Me to aſ- 
CTWLiribe to Matter, in order to enable it to act 
See above, UPON immaterial Subſtance; is not (as J juſt 
48+ 412+ now ſhewed ) a real inberent Quality, but only a 
Poder or Occaſion of exciting Modes in another 


10 


Subject. ple. 

Anſwer, You obſerve further, that if the Soul be an 
7.311,34. [mmaterial Subſtance, it is à great Difficulty 10 cal 
conceive how by à mere Preference of the Mind 

we can move our Hand, and cauſe it to reſt Y 


again, when we will: Whereas, if Thinking be 
nothing but a. Mode of Motion, or Matter in Mo- T. 
tion, That Difficulty is entirely at an End; there 


being then nothing in it harder to be under- 0, 
ſtood, than how the Hand of @ Clock is moved ta 
by the Weights or Spring. WAY M 

It is very true: If there be 20 Liberty of Will tu 
at all, then all the Difficulties concerning the M 
Manner of it, are entirely at an End, Thus is 
Des-Cartes put an End to all the Difficulties. con- it 
cerning the Knowledge and Perception of Brutes, Ii 
by denying that they have any ſuch. thing. as tl 
Senſe, Knowledge, or Perception at all: And if A 

you 


4 


| and Natura! Immortality of the Soul. 


had deprived your human Machines, as he 


4 is Brutal ones, of all Senſe and Perception, 


all AI and Underſtanding, as well as all 
Liberty of Will; ſome further Difficulties ſtill, 
concerning the Nature of Thinking and Per. 
ception in general, would have been alſo en- 
lirely at an End. And thus, if I ſhould ſay I 
could entirely put an End to all the Difficulties 
about Opticks, by ſuppoſing that Men have 
10 Eyes at all, I ſhould likewiſe ſay very true: 
But who would thank me for the notable Di 
covery, I cannot tell. 

And yet there is a Difficulty even upon your 
own Suppoſition; greater than you ſeem to be 


aware of. For by what Impulſe; by what See Boyles's - 

— for 

originally began to move, which you ſup- | i 

ws. | impells both the Weighis of a Cloct, and 1704 yo 
= Thinki ing Materials in a Man; is juſt as dif- 24 Edit. 

ficult to conceive, as how, by a mere Preference of N 3” 


& 
ibe Mind, without any external Impulſe, we Edie. 4 


" erence, by what Power, That Matter fit, 


can cauſe our Hands to move. 


10 U go on in the next Place to conſider my 
Arguments againſt the Poſſibility of 
Thinking s being a Mode of Motion. 
To my. firſt, viz. that Modes of Motion are 
nothing but particular Motions, and cannot con- 


tain, any thing in their Idea beyond the Genus of 


Motion; and that therefore we have the ſame in- 
tuitive Certainty ibat Conſciouſneſs cannot be 4 
Mode of Motion, as we have that any one thing 
is not another, whoſe Idea is the moſt remote from 


it that is poſſible: You reply; That we bave no Aaſwer. 

Idea of all the poſſible. Modes of Motion; T hat pag. 342. 
though we baue indeed Ideas of the;more fimple 343: 344+ 
4 of Motion, yet of the very complex ones 


415 
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| wwe bave.-#10-- diſtin? Conerption in our Mind,; 

That therefore we can nb more prove or know 

tbat Thinking is not one of theſe more complex 

Modes of Motion, than we can know whether 

co things agree or differ from one another, that 

we have no Idea of at all; That it is not poſſible 

for us to ſay that Thinking does not conſiſt in the 

peculiar Motion of the Spirits in the Brain, till 

we have a particular Idea of the Motion of thoſe 

Spirits, and an Idea of Thinking as ſomething di. 

zinit from a Mode'of Motion; That Thinking bas 

the Genus of Motion, by ariſing from Motion, by 

being varied by Motion, by producing other Mo- 

tions, by baving Succeſſion and Parts, and innu- 

. merable Modifications; That 10 Idea of buman 

Conſciouſneſs can be produced beyond the Genus of 

Motion; That ſaying we bave an intuitive Cer- 

tainty that Conſciouſneſs cannot be a Mode of Mo- 

tion, is only affirming the Queſtion in debate, which 

can fignify nothing to any Body that wants Con- 
anion, &c. ts HOY PISS 2806 OF UL! 

Now in all this, you have at laſt plainly de- 

clared the zpgrov 48330; of your whole Hy- 

3x Def. potheſis; namely, that you intend to make 

Pag. 244: Thinking not a real Quality, but a mere empty 

Name or external Denomination, ſuch as I at re 

firſt ranked under the Third Head. For the ſt 

- moſt complex Modes of Motion poſſi ble, what- te 


ever Name we call them by, are ſtill nothing t 
but Motions; and the Name we give them, is a 
nothing but a mere external Denomination. 'Think- 0 


ing therefore, according to you, being only 2 
very complex Made of Motion [ or of any other 
Quality of Matter] is likewiſe nothing hut a 
mere external Name or Denomination of that 
See 41/vw. Mode. Which Notion of yours concerning 
to 34 Def. 195 3 ens 
pag 328. 


a 2 © 
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2 is certainly a mere Chimera; and a 
"yy 2 ard. one. e : MA. 
| Every Man has * Ts the Hes, or, See — 
in your Language, the Chimera) croſs #2: # 2 
. neſs ; which, Rk he cannot produce (as you DE D 
abſurdly require; ) that is, cannot define, nor pag: 343. 
deſcribe,. any more than you can deſcribe your 
Idea of any . Colour or Sound; yet he as cer- 
tainly knows it not to be any complex Mode 
of Motion, as you know your Idea of Colour 
not to be any complex Modefof Sound: Which 
intuitive Certainty, if it be only: a bare affirm- 
ing the. Queſtion in Debate in one caſe, and can 
. ſignify nothing to any Body that wants Conviction; 
it is ſo in the other likewiſe: And then there is 
an end of all human Knowledge, and no Man 
can pretend to know any one thing not to be 
any other.. | \ 8 £ 
Thinking has indeed Succeſſion and Modes, and Ibid. 
many other things in common with Motion; 
and fo has every thing, with every thing : The 
thing I affirmed, was not that Thinking has 19 
Property that Motion has; but that it has 
ſomething in its Idea, which Motion has not ; 
that it has ſomething beyond, and totally diffe- 
rent from, the Genus of Motion: And this, I 
ſtill affirm, every Man has an intuitive Cer- 
tainty : of: Which Intuition you your ſelf allow See 75774 
to be one Way, ( Anſwer, pag. 377.) and, I Defence, 
add, it is of all others the moſt infallible Way, 7 272. 
of knowing a thing to be true. | 
We cannot indeed frame in our Minds diſ- Anſwer, 
tint Images of the more complex Modes of “. 343. 
Motion, as we can of the more ſimple Ones: 
But are we not, nevertheleſs, equally certain 
that they are all alike {naginable, though our 
varroto Imaginations cannot comprehend them? 
| | Ee And 


' 
| 


.% 
„ 
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And that, if we could repreſent therm to our 
Imaginations, they would all appear as remote 
from the Idea of Thinking, & any One of them 
does? Becauſe we cannot comprehend in our 
Imagination a diſtinck Conception of a bat 
Number in Arithmetick, as we can of a ſmall 
one; do we not therefore know, but that 2 
vaſt Number may poſſibly prove fo different 
from a Small one, as to turn inte à Plant or 
an Animal ? Becauſe we cannot form in our 
Minds an Image of a Space Ten Thouſand Mil- 
lions of Miles Square, as we can of Ten Frot 
Square; are we not therefore fare, but that 
the great Space may poſſibly be fomething, 
whoſe true Idea ſhall have no Similitude, no 
Relation to Extenſion? If I ſhould plead in 
Favour of Motion's being a Mode of Figure, 
(as you do for Thinking's being a Mode of 
5.3 15,343 · Motion,) that, though we have indeed Iden”s of 
the more ſimple Modes of Figure, yet of the very 
complex ones we have no diſtinft Conception in our 
Minds; and that therefore, though we are ſure 
indeed that a Triangle or a Square is not a Mo. 
page 343 · lion, yet We can no more prove or know that Mo- 
tion is not one of the more complex Modes of Fi- 
gure, than wwe can know whether tevo things agree 
or differ from one another, that we have no Idea 
of at all: If 1 ſhould argue thus, I ſay, I know 
well what Mathematicians would argue con- 
cerning Me: And I can gueſs what Anſwer I 
ſhould deſerve, if I ſhould tell the World 
paz. 343- further, that it is not poſſible for us to ſay that 
Colour does not conſiſt in a peculiar Mixture of 
Ten Thouſand various Sounds, till we have 4 
particular diſtin? Idea of the Reſult of the 
Mixture of thoſe Ten Thouſand Sounds. J 
may call Scarlet: colour, if I pleaſe, a very _ 
ö plex 
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other Senſation. or Thought ariſing in the Mind; 
as it is a Degree of that Mode of Motion in Mat- 
ter, which excites in us ſuch or ſuch a particular 
Senſation :+ You allow every the ſloweſt Mo- 
tion. of a Needla to be as much and as properly 


a Degree of Pain, as it is a Degree of tbat 


Motion which cauſes it ro prick the Skin: You 
allow. every Motion of a Particle of Air, to 
be as truly a Degree of the Thought and Rea- 
ſon of a Man; as it is a Degree of that Mode 
of, Mation, which, Ag the Ear, excites in 
us tha Senſation of Sound: You, muſt; by the 


ired 
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ſired of you; that a Strelght Line is as much 
a Piece of a Motion, as it is a Piece of the Fi. 
gure of a Triangle. But I accept contentedly 


what you do allow; and I do not defire to be 


allowed any more. 


To my third Argument, viz. that if Think- 
ing was a Mode of Motion, then Motion would 
be a more generical Power than Thinking; where. 
as on the contrary, &c, Your Reply is ſo un- 
certain and obſcure, that it is hard to know 
what to make of it, The Strength of the Ar- 
gument, which you'pretend you cannot under- 
ſtand, was plainly this: That 20 particular Mod: 


of any Power, can contain under it ſo great a 


Variety of Modes, as the Superiour Power it ſelf 
does; for the ſame Reaſon that Quadrilateral Fi. 
gure, which is a Mode of Figure, cannot contain 
under it ſo great a Variety of Modes, as Figure 
in general does: And that therefore, if Thinking 
was 4 particular Mode of Motion, there could 
not poſſibly be ſo many Modes of Thinking, as there 
are of Motion. But now, on the contrary, it is 


evident there are more Modes of Thinking, than 


there are of Motion ; becauſe every Mode of Mo- 
tion has a Mode of Thinking [ an Idea] anſwering 
to it, and there are innumerable other Modes of 
Thinking beſides : Thinking therefore cannot poſſibly 


be a Mode of Motion. | And the ſame Argu- 


ment holds againſt the Poſſibility of its being a 


Mode of any other Power of Malter whatſoever. ] 


This is in ſhort the Sum of that Argument, 


which, you ſay, you are perfefly at a Loſs to 
know that it means. To. know what it means, I 


believe every Man, except your ſelf, is very 


able; But to know what to anſwer to it, you 


might well be perfectly at @ Loſs, Inftea of 


anſwering 


and Natural Immortality of the Soul. 


421 


anſwering it therefore, you were reſolved to 


be even with me for offering you an Argument 


you could not underſtand; and would needs 
ſay ſomething in oppoſition to it, which you 
were ſure neither J nor any Body elſe could un- 
derſtand; namely, that Ideas are not Modes, 
but Objects of Thinking. However, this being 
manifeſtly abſurd, you contradict your ſelf 


- 


pag: 348, 


again in the next Page, and ſay it muſt be al- pag. 349. 


lowed that every diſtintt Thought, ¶ that is, every 
i] is a particular Mode of Thinking 7 and ſo 
Thinking, muſt in us have a great Number of 
Modes. But yet, for all that, you ſay, our 
Thoughts are finite and limited; and wwe com- 
prebend only the more ſimple Modes of Motion 
and Figure; and, ſince our Thoughts are all li- 


mited in point of Number, you ſee no reaſon from pag. 349. 


their Variety neceſſarily to conclude, that human 
Thinking. cannot be a Mode of Motion. You 
ſeem - reſolved indeed not to /ee the Reaſon : 
But the Reaſon is viſible enough, and will force 
any Man to ſee it, that does not ſhut his Eyes; 
diz. that, there being more Variety of Modes 
of Thinking, than there is of Modes of Motion; 
and all the Modes of Motion (though we cannot 


actually attend to them, becauſe their Number 


is infinite, ) anſwering only to one Species of 
the Modes of Thinking, ( which Modes of 
Thinking under that one Species, are likewiſe in- 
finite in Number;) it is plainly, and for the 


very ſame Reaſon, as impoſſible that Think- - 


ing ſhould be any one of the infinite Number 
of the Modes of Motion, as that Figure in ge- 


neral ſhould be any one of the infinite Num- 
ber of the Modes of Quadrilateral Figure. 


E e 3 You 
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pag. 350. 
5.350, 351. 
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. add: F we .confider but the Prodigious 
of Sound, whith are called diftintt Modes 


72 3 it is as PTR Ps that upon Sup- 


poſuion of Thinking being @a Mode of Motion, it 
Mou _ ve the ſeveral Modes that we are conſei- 
ous it bas; as that Sound ſhould bave all the 
Aiftintt innumerable Modes which That bas. But 
from what has been ſaid, it is evident, That as 
all the Modes of Sound, though infinite in 
Number, yet bear no Proportion to the i * 
finite Variet of the Modes of infinite other 
things put "h together; ſo the infinite Modes 
of Motion, and their correſpondent Ideas, bear 
no proportion to the infinite Variety of infi- 
nite other Modes of Thinking: And = 
therefore Thinking with its infinite 7 
Modes, can no more poſſibly be a Mode of 
Motion, though the Modes of Motion be allowed 
to be capable of infinite Variation; than Co- 
leurs, or Smells, or any other ching that has 
no fimilitude to theſe, can be any of the infi- 
nite Number of the Modes of Sound, 


My fourth Argument, was drawn from the 
Authority, and from the * of Mr. Locke. 

The Authority, you profeſs to deſpiſe. -_ 

To the Reaſoning, you anſwer; that Mr. 
Locke's whole Deſign in the Paſſage I cited, was 
not to prove that Human Thinking cannot be 
a Mode of Motion, but that Thinkin 25 the Deity 
cannot depend on the Motion of the Parts of a 
Corporeal Syſtem ; and that, A the Ducſtion is 
net the ſame, ſo ſome of the Conſequences that. Mr. 
Locke draws from thoſe Princi The, affen only 
that really abſurd Suppoſition of Thinking*s N a 
Alede of Motion in God. | 


I reply : 


* Natural Immortality of the Seul. 423 


_ Treply: It is very true, that Mr. Locke in- 
deed is not there proving that Thinking in Man, 
but that Thinking in God cannot be a Mode of 
Motian ; and that Some of the Conſequences he 
there draws, do indeed affect only the latter 
* Queſtion, and 'not the former. But, if the 
Reaſoning he uſes, be as ſtrong in one Caſe, as 
in the other; and the Conſequences I made uſe 
from him, were only ſuch as affect both 
Queſtions alike ; (for which I appeal to every see Third 
Reader; ) It was by no means conſiſtent with Peſevce- 
Ingenuity and Candour, for you to endeayour 1,8. 
0 impoſe upon your Readers with ſo weak an 
wer. So | 


To my laſt Argument, (which alſo you fee, 
ſeem unwilling to underſtand, ) viz. that, if #95 351. 
Thinking was a Mode or Species of Motion; then, 
in like manner as it is a proper Expreſſion to ſay, 
that Circularity is one Species of Figure, and 
Squareneſs 4 ſecond, and Cubicalneſi a third, and 

ipticalneſs a fourth; ſo it would be proper alſo 
to ſay, that Circular Motion is one Species of Mo- 
tian, and Motion in a re 4 ſecond, and Mo- 
tion in an Ellipfis a third, aud Thinking or Con- 
ſciouſne/ſs 4 fourth; (which Conſequence, I 
think, is abundantly abſurd: ) You reply, by p. 351, 
2 the Word proper, that the Ar- 
gument has relation only to Propriety of Lan- 
$14, and that you ſee not what Ground 1 

e to conteſt this Language with you : Whereas 

the Queſtion was not Whether it was proper 

with reſpe& to the 22 but with reſpect 

to — Senſe; that is, met it was True 2 

cording to your Hypotheſis, and a juſt and 

neceſſary Conſequence from it, to ſay that Think- 
ing differs no otherwiſe from Circular Motion, 
Fo Ee 4 than 


132. A Fourth Defente of the Immutirinlity 
| than Circular Motion does from Elliptical Mo- 
tion or from Motion ina Sguare: Aud this, it 
ſeems, (as you are indeed this time very Jibe- der 
ral in your Conceſſions, ) you are willing to 5 
gant; And I am well contented with che Son. 
ce ſſion. 12711110. 1 hs i ak 1 b yak? | 


MO in e en 3d 29 IN Wn 
7.374355 — Perſonality can be preſerved by, a continual 
gs transferring f ' Conſtiouſneſs from one parcel of 
Matter.to another, in ſo flux a Subſtance as the 
Brain or Spirits; you repeat what you had be- 

fore advanced in your Reflections. In anſwer to 

whicy, I ſhall not repeat, but only defire the 
Reader to compare what I offered in my Third 

Defence, pag. 288—289, and 302—303. - And 

I fhall here make only ſome bre Acid 
Obſervations on what ſeems new in your Re- 
See 3d vet lade firſt Place you diſown none of the ab- 
_ p48 285, ſurd Conſequences I charged on your Hypo- 
dc. 3% theſis. You deny not, but One. Subſtance may 
8 be Conſcious of an Action's having been done by it 
ſelf, which really was not done by It, but hy Ano- 
Anſwer, ther Subſtance ; you make Individual Perſonali- 
208 305 ty to be a mere external imaginary Denomination, 
3% 309. and all Self-Conſciouſneſs a mere Dream and De- 
compare luſion 3 you own that One Man may poſſibly be 


3d Def. 1wo Perſons, and Two or Two Hundred Men one 
—_ 2 Perſon; that is, not Perſons exactly Like one 


| Anſwer, another, but all really and truly one and the ſame 
pag. 369 individual Perſon, at the ſame time that they 
continue ſo many diſtinft, intelligent, rational 
Men. Theſe Abſurdities, I ſay, you have 
not denied to be unavoidable Conſequences of 
your Hypotheſis ; nor have you done any thing 
5 towards clearing them from being Abfurdities; 


but 
2 


\and\Netural Immortality of the G, 4 
but inſtead thereof, have only offered ſommm 


looſe” Objections again 
der this Head: 


| what I propoſed un- 


Fou ſay you are ſure, that my calling your Anſwer, 
« Hypotheſis an impoſſible one, and inſtead of ſaying, . 353 . 


a Word to prove it impoſſible, immediately arguing 
on the Suppoſition of its Poſſibility ; is begging the 
Dyeftion, and ſuppoſing what I was to prove. The 
particular Hypotheſis here referred to ( viz. 
that Memory may be preſerved in a fleeting Sub- 


ftance, by continually repeating the Ideas, and 


imprinting them afreſh upon new Particles of Mat- 
ter perpetually ſucceeding in the Room of thoſe that 
paſs away, ) was, I ſaid, an impoſſible Hypo- 
theſis ; And an impoſſible Hypotheſis it will 
always appear to be, till you can find out ſome 
new Hypotheſis, by which to make it intelli- 
gible, how it is poſſible that new Ideas printed 
upon new Particles, ſhould be a Memory of 
old Ideas printed upon old Particles. But I 
did not enlarge upon this; becauſe, ſuppoſing 
the Poſſibility of it, yet it would avail nothing 
towards your main Faces the Queſtion be- 
ing, not whether the Memory in general of ſuch 


or ſuch an Action's having been done, might 


poſſibly be preſerved: in the manner you ſup- 
poſe 3 but whether the Conſciouſneſs of its being 
done by Me, by my own Individual Self in par- 
ticular, could in this manner be continued. 
Now how it was in me a begging of the Queſtion, 
to argue, that, even on Suppoſition of the 
Poſſibility. of the Hy potheſis now mentioned, 
yet it would nevertheleſs be impoſſible for you 
from thence; to make out the Concluſion you 


were to prove; I confeſs, I underſtand not: 


Neither do I underſtand how you can prevail 


upon your ſelf to diſpute in ſuch a Manner. 


A Man, 
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A Man, yau ſay, who, during @ Hort Fren. 
zu, kills another, and then returns to himself, 
without the leaſt Conſciouſneſs of what he has done ; 
caunot attribute that Action to Himſelf ; and there- 
fore the mad Man and the ſober Man are really 
teu as diſtinf® Perſon as any two other Men in 


the World, and will be ſo conſidered in a Court of 


Judicature. Extraordinary Reaſoning indeed! 
Becauſe in a figurative Senſe a Man, when he 
is mad, is ſaid not to be Himſelf 3 and in 2a foren- 
iel Senſe, is looked upon as not anſwerable 
for his own A/ions ; therefore in the Natural 
end Philoſophical Senſe alſo, his Mions are not 
bis own Aftions ; but another Perſon's ; and the 
fame Man is really two diſtin? Perſons |! 

Lou add: Should there be ſo ſtrong a Repre- 
ſentation to my Underſtanding, of a Murder done by 
me, which was really never done at all; ſo that 
I could not diſtinguiſh it in my Mind from ſome- 
thing really done by me; I can no more * attri- 
buting this to my ſelf, &c. It is true, I could 
not help it indeed; But it would be (as Mr. 


see 3d Def. Locke well expreſſes it,) a fatal Errowr; and 


Pag, 392. 


Anſwer, 


| N. 368. 


con ſiſts 


not (as you would have it) a making me to 
be really the Perſon I am not. So that it is 
evident (you go on, ) that Self or Perſonal Identity 

25 in Conſciouſneſs, though a falſe one; 
that is, it conſiſts in a Falſe Repreſentation, in 


4 Dream, as Mr. Locke well expreſſes it again. 


bg. 369 


And ſo all Mankind, it ſeems, are n 
but a Dream: Unleſs rather your Opinion it 
ſelf be a Dream; as, I preſume, it will be 
found to be, by every Man whoſe Reaſon is 
awake. | 

The reſtoring, you ſay, the Power of Thinking 
to the ſame or to a different Body at the Reſur- 
refion, with a Memory or Conſciouſneſs extending 
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were, to a new created Body now ; as to add þ. 368. 


0 pt Aden, will be a raiſing the ſam Perſon 
and not a Creation f 4 new one. I 1o'y then 
the reſtor ing the like Power of Thinking to 
Twenty different Bodies with a falſe Memory 


Dream, ) or a Conſciouſneſs 2 


rep paſt Actions, will be 2 
them all (as I ſaid, and as you expreſsly -— 
low,) to be, not Perſons like one another, 
but one and the ſame individual Perſon, at the 
ſame time that they continue different, intelli- 
gent, rational Men. That is to ſay, if twenty 
of your Clocks happen to go exactly alike, 
are no more twenty Clocks, but one and 


the ſame individual Clock. 


Your Diſtinction between raiſing the ſame Per. Ibid. 
ſon and creating a new One, is a Diſtinction 
without any the leaſt Difference. For the 
Memory or Conſciouſneſs extending to paſt Actions, 
which you 3 makes the ſame Perſon in 
the one Caſe; does exactly as well make the 
_ Perſon in _ _ _ It being evi- 

ently as eaſy to add an in 
r to paſt Actions pe gt. See . 


an imaginary Conſciouſneſs extending to paſt Ace 

tions that were done by one Body, to another Body 

at the Reſurrefion. So that from your Opini- 

on it unavoidably follows, that I may now at 

this preſent Time as poſſibly be created a- new, 

and have another Self, exiſting at the ſame time 

with me, by God's adding to the Underſtanding See An. 

of a new-made Body /o ſtrong a Repreſentation bab. 267 

of my paſt Actions, that That Other My-ſelf © 368. 

could not diſtinguiſo them in bis Mind from things 

really done by him; (as you expreſs your ſelf in 

a like Caſe: ) This, I ſay, is exactly wa 
. ; ible, 


425 


A Furib Defence of the Immateriality 
ſible, in your Hypotheſis; as it is for. me to 
be ra iſed again at Reſurrecti n. 


5.370, 351, Tour Argument, by which you endeavour 


& 375 


$7 


to retort upon me, that, according to my 
Notion of Individual Perſonality, there can 
be no Reſurrection, nor any ſuch thing as per- 
ſonal Identity at all; is founded upon a fl 

cious Repreſentation, as if, by the ſame indivi- 


© 


dual numerical Conſciouſneſs, *I underſtood: the 


EN 


ſame. individual numerical Af? of Thinking : 


| Whereas the individual numerical Conſciouſneſs, 


which Identifies the Perſon, is that Perception, 
by which the Perſon is ſenſible, thas his Paſt 
Als of Thinking were his own Thoughts and not. 


anotber's; Which Perception, in the ſame con- 


tinued Being, is a irue Memory, and can be 
true in that one numerical Being only; But in 


your fleeting Being, it would be a falſe Me- 


Pager 372. 


mory, a mere Deluſion, and might be impreſſed 
on any number of Beings at one and the ſame 
time: All which, diſtinct, intelligent, ratio- 
nal Beings, becauſe they happened to be in the 
ſame Dream, you would affirm to be one and 
the ſame individual Perſon; And, for the 


| ſame Reaſon, if twenty Pieces of Money hap- 


372,373. 


pen to be ſtampt with ſo like an Impreſſion, 
that they could not be diſt inguiſned one from 
another; you muſt affirm them all to be one 
and the ſame Individual Shilling, notwithſtand- 
ing their being different Pieces of Silver. 
Having granted, that if ever /o many Think- 
ing Beings have (not one and the Same numerical 
Conſciouſneſs, as by your Compariſon of a vaſt 
Bulk of ſenſeleſs Matter being added to a Man's 
Body, you would very artfully inſiauate, in 
contradiction to the whole Courſe of your 
Argument and moſt expreſs Conceſſions ; but ) 
SEM having 
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and Natural Immortality of tbe S ity 
having granted, I ſay, and contended, that if 
ever ſo many diſtin Thinking Beings have within 
themſelves a Like Conſciouſneſs, or # Like pre- 
ſent Repreſentation 7 paſt Act ions, they can all 

conſtituie but one and the ſame Perſon; You ask 
me, Whether each of theſe diſtin Thinking 

Beings muſt not unavoidably think himſelf the 
ſame Perſon that did the Action, and the ſame 
Perſon that every one of the reſt will likewiſe 
diſtinctly think himſelf to be? I anſwer, as be- 
fore; They muſt indeed unavoidably think ſo; See above, 
But in ſo doing, they muſt alſo navoidably be bag. 426: 
miſtaken.: And ſo; according to your Notion, 
we are all vna voidably we know not who, and do 
but fancy and dream our ſelves to be the Per- 
ſons we think we are, and write and read about 
we know:not Whom nor What. 

To your taking Refuge in the Juſtice of God, 34 Def. 
I have already anſwered; that the Queſtion is ?*5* 292. 
not, whether God will do an abſurd thing, but 
whether in the Nature of Things it be poſſible 
to be done. And whereas you alledge that if 4»/wer, 
God ſhould cauſe to exiſt twenty preſent Repre. Ps. 373+ 
ſentations of the ſame paſt ſinful Actions in ſo many 
diſtinłt Beings, the conſequent ' Puniſhment would be 
twenty times as much as the ſinful Actions deferved 
and his Fuſtice required; and that therefore God 
will not do any ſuch thing : I reply ; The Dif- 
ficulty does not lie there; Becauſe the Puniſh- 
ment due to the ſingle Perſon's ſinful Actions, No 
might be divided proportionably among the 
twenty diſtinct intelligent Beings ,* which in 
your way are One and the Same Individual Per- 
ſon ; and ſo according to yeu, there would be no 
Injuſtice done, becauſe the Puniſhment - would 
not be more than the Offences deſerved: And 

yet ir is manifeſt, that in reality, 1 
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ment z becauſe they would be 
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leaſt of theſe Twenty diſtinct intelligent Be- 


would be puniſned unjuſtly, how ſmall a 
= ion ſoever they bear bear! of the Puniſh- 
puniſhed for 


what they had never been 
however by a falſe Coches, they might 
* therhſolves to have done what . 
The Caſe you put, of a Perſon living well 
for ſome Yeats, and afterwardsforgettin = 
he had done ſo; and then living for the 
in all manner of Debauchery x; is fo far from 
deing an Abſurdity, as you call it, upon my 
Notion of Perſonal Identity; that, on the con- 
trary, there is no manner of Difficulty in it. 


The Man is not % Perſons, as much as: an) 


two Men in the World are two Perſons 3 (which 
you declare he muſt be, in C of 
your Principles; A Conſequence ſufficient: to 
have convinced almoſt any Man, of the Fal- 
ſity of the Principles from which he ſees and 
owns ſuch an Abſurdity to follow; ) But he is, 
I confeſs, (as you add in the next Words, ).as 
much two Perſons, as the ſame Man Mad and S0- 
ber is two Perſons ; that is, he is not at all jwo 
Perſons, but my one and the ſame Perſon ; 
and ſhall juſtly be puniſhed as his I. e 

ſerve. | ene 


You urge, that m Aae is no more 
uſeful to the Ends of Religion, than yours; be- 
cauſe, unleſs the. Soul, as an Immaterial Being, 
did perpetually Think 3 a Proof of the. Immate- 
riality of the Soul, would not neceſſarily -prove 


afuture State of Rewards and Punifhments * And 


upon this you are pleaſed to make your ſelf 
merry, in a very needleſs Manner. Now 2 
3 . 


uilty of at all, 


„F 
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of 


Connexion chere is between the Soul's Imma- 
teriality, aud its Perpetual Thinking ; has been 
conſidered elſewhere. In this place it may be 
ſufficient to add, that whether the Inmaterialitj 


wdnd Immortality of the Soul neceſſarily infers 


its perpetual actual Thinki 
Argument is evidently uf 
pray at leaſt the Poſſibility 
tity 


, or not, yet my 
to Religion, by 
and great Proba- 


2 future State of Rewards and Puniſh- + 


ments; And yours is evidently deftrufive ot 
Religion, by making a Future State of Re- 
wards and Puniſhments not only Improbuble, 
but Impoſſible; ſeeing it infers (as I have at 
large ſhown ) an abſolute Impoſſibility of à Re. 
ſurrettion of the ſame Perſon ; und if a Reſur- 
rect ion were poſſible, yer, 2 introducing ſuch 
an abfolute and fatal Nereſſity of all human 
Actions, as Mr. Hobbes and Spinoza formerly 
attempted to eftabliſh by the fame numerical 
Argument, ( though from your Thinking in the 
ſame way, I would not conclude you All to 
be the ſame Individual Perſon ; ) it manifeſt] 

makes all future Reward unreaſonable, and all 
Puniſoment unj uſt: Of which more immediately. 


My firſt Argument to prove your Notion 
deſtructive of Religion, was, that by inferring 
the Neceſſity of all Human Actions, it makes Men 
to be Subjects no more capable of Religion, than 
Chors and Watches are. | 


To this you reply, Firſt, that Thinking*s he- Anſwer to 
my a Mode of Motion in any Syſtem of Matter, 3d Def 
(which is the Suppoſition I refer to, that de-). 358. 


ſtroys all Liberty of Will,) is #9 where af. 
firmed by yon But this is a mere Quibble z as 
I have ſhown at large, Third Defence, pag. 250, 


In 


271. And above, pag. 407, 408. 
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'® Seea- ing in being extended, proves them io be alike in- 


432 A Fourth Defence of the Immateriality 
7. 358. In the next place therefore, you anſwer ſeri- 
ouſly ; that Men and Clocks Agreeing in being 
neceſſarily determined in all their Afions, does 10 
more prove them to be alike incapable of Religion; 
than an Immaterial Subſtance and a Clock's agree- 


bove, capable of Religion. Had I not ſeen it, I could 

MS 397- not have believed that either you or any rea- 

ſonable Man could have given ſuchan Anſwer, 

Neceſſity, if Men and Clocks agree in it, muſt 

make them both alike incapable of Religion; 

becauſe Neceſſity is the very thing, that makes 

any Being incapable of Religion: But Exten- 

ſion, ſuppoſing Immaterial Subſtance and Clocks 

to agree in That, would not make Them 

both alike incapable of Religion ; becauſe Ex- 

tenſion is not the thing, that makes any Being 
incapable of 'Religion. | 

eceſſity, you muſt reply, is not the thing 

that makes any Being incapable of Religion; 

What is it then, that incapacitates for Religi- 


Anſwer, on Want of Underſtanding, you ſay: For 


pag. 358. What excludes a Clock from being a proper Subject 
of Religion, but the Want of a human Under- 
ſtanding ? and What is it that makes a Man a 
proper Subject of Religion, but bis Underſtanding ? 
TI anſwer : It is not Underſtanding, but Will, that 
makes a Man capable of Religion; and it is 
not Want of Underſtanding, but Want of Will 
and of a Power of acting freely, that makes a 
Clock incapable of Religion. For, ſuppoling 
a Clock to have the Underſtanding of a Man; 
yet if, for all that Underſtanding, it continued 
to be moved by the Weights as neceſſarily as it 
is Now, it is manifeſt ic would Then have-no 
more Power of doing either good or evil, than 
it has Now; And the only Difference would 


be, 


«and Natural Immortality of the Soul. 433 
be, that it would then Know and underſtand | 
it ſelf to be incapable of Religion, whereas 
now it is incapable of Religion without under- 
ſtanding or being ſenſible that it is ſo. 
& And to make it appear, that Neceſity in an 
Intelligent, as well as in an Unintelligent Be- 
ing, incapacitates for Religion; and that there 
can be no Religion without Freedom of Will; 
I offer only the following Argument. Keligi. 
on ſuppoſes a fulure State of Rewards and Pu- 
niſo ments; and a future State of Rewards and 
Puniſhments, ſuppoſes that God is pleaſed and 
diſpleaſed with the different Actions of Men; 
and God's manifeſting his diſpleaſure towards 
certain Perſons by puniſhing them finally, ſup- 
poſes-that ſuch Puniſoment is juſt and that the 
Perſons deſerved it: For God cannot err. Now, 
if Men, with all their Under/ſtandings, were un- 
der the ſame NVeceſſity in all their Actions, as a 
Clock is in its Motions; then, though you 
would unreaſonably imagin perhaps it might 
ſerve ſome Deſigns of human Government, to 
pull and draw, to drive and puſh ſuch neceſſar 
Agents with the Screws and Springs of Rewards 
and Puniſbmonts, as Men govern their Clocks 
by the Addition and Subſtraction of Weights 3 
yet neither from the Hands of God or Men 
could the good or evil Actions of ſuch inte]- 
ligent Machines Deſerve either Reward or Pu- 
niſnment ; nor could there poſſibly be any 
Juſtice in God's fina! Diſtribution of Rewards 
and Puniſnments; nor is there any Reaſon 
why any Man ſhould reproach himſelf, or be 
Mlamed by others, (even by thoſe who would 
be ſo unreaſonable as to puniſh the Machine,) 
for any Profaneneſs, Impiety or Wickedneſs 
whatſoever, for ning a Man( for 1 
01 A Wi 


434 A Fourth Defence of the Immateriality 
with his Sword, when his Hand was moved u. 
ceſſarily to do it, by the Action of Subtle Matter 
upon his Brain and Spirits; any more than if 
he had done it by another Man's forcibly uſing 

his Hand and Sword: Neither is it poſſible, 
that God ſhould be pleaſed or angry with any 

Man, for doing what he could not avoid do- 

ing z any more than a Man can be angry with 

his Clock for going wrong, even ſuppoſing the 

Machine indued with Underſtanding enough, 

to feel and be ſenſible that its Weights neceſ- 

firated it to do fo, The Notion therefore you 
maintain, of Mens Actions being all Neeeſſars, 
is totally deſtructive of Religion. 
Till you can give a clear Anſwer to this Ar- 
gument, you ſtand obliged by Promiſe to al- 
low that. Man is no more a Subject of Religion, 
than a Glock, nay, to go further, and allow that 
thore can be no ſuch thing as Religion. Though, 
I hope, you will be better than, your Word; 
and own rather, that there is no ſuch thing as 
Neceſſity. 
Before we diſmiſs 'this Argument, you will 
expect I ſhould anſwer the two Queſtions you 
ut to me ad hominem. Though indeed you 

— no reaſon to expect it; becauſe you knew, 

but, for Reaſons beſt known to your Self, 

rook not the leaſt Notice of it, ) that they 
were Both of them direly and clearly anſwered 
in the Places from whence you had them. 

_ Firſt, you deſire Mr. Clarke, who maintains 
(you ſay) the Certainty of all Events, 10 
ſhow what different Influence the ſuppoſed Necef- 
ſity of our Actions can have on the Power of Self- 
determination, that the Suppoſition of the Cer- 
tainty of our Actions has not. I anſwer: 
Your ſuppoſed Neceſſity is directly contradictory 
5240 1 to 
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and Natural Immortality of the Soul. 135 
to the Power of Self-determination, and theres 
fore manifeſtly inconſiſtent with it; But the Boyle's 
Certainty I ſpeak of in the Place you cite, has 14; Vol 
no Inconſiſtency at all with the Power of Self. f. f fz. 
determination, "becauſe it means (as is there 216. 
largely explained) only that mere Futurity, 2d Edit. 
which you your ſelf myſt confeſs all Adtions 5 9 
had while they were yet future, even upon Su 82 
poſition of the Power of Self determination. For 
you can ſuppoſe, what you will not grant, a 
Power of Self-determination. And, I preſume, 
you cannot deny but every paſt Action had, 
and every future Action bas a Futurity, (which 
is all that was meant by Certainty of Event im 
the Place now referred to,) notwithſtanding 
that ſuppoſed Power of Self-determination. © | 

Secondly ; You ask, if (as Mr. Clarke af. Favs | 
firms) the neceſſary and eternal different Rela- 1. _ 
tions, which different things bear to one ano» pag. 256, 
ther, always and neceſſarily do determine the d 128. 

Will of God; and God is unalterably determi. % 
ned to do always what is beſt in the whole; G 101. 
then bow can be bave a Power of Self-determina- - 
tion? I anſwer 3 The Neceſſity there ſpoken of, 
is only a Moral Neceflity 3 which, as to the 
Effects, may be depended upon with infallible 
Certainty, ( viz. that a Wiſe Being will not act | 
fooliſhly, and a Good Being will not do Evil ;) yr it 
but, as to the thing it /elf, it is in the natural Edit. pag: 
and philoſophical Senſe, (of which we are now 140, 237» 
treating, ) no Neceſſity at all, but mere Self-de- — 2 
termination : As is at large explained in the ad Edit. 
Book you refer to. Which, if you would pag. 110. 
have“ taten 10 your ſelf the Character of an In- 108. — ö 
genuous Adverſary, certainly you ought to have — G. 
taken ſonſe notice of. For + when Terms are * Anſwer 


defined, and Inſtances axreving to thoſe Definitions'® 34 Def 
5 . © | o 


given, {*4,.33% 
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A Fourth Defence of the Immateriality 
given, whereby all Doubifulneſs about one anot bers 
Meaning is in the moſt effeftual manner excluded; 
To cite an Author's Words, notwithſtanding 


this, and apply them to a Senſe directly con- 


trary to what the Author largely and expreſsly 
explains he intends they ſhould be taken in, 1s 
no fair way of managing a Controverſy. 


1 My ſecond Argument to prove your Notion 
deſtructive of Religion, was drawn from the 
Conſideration of the Nature of Perſonal Iden- 


tity, and of the Reſurrefion of the ſame Perſon, 


To which all the Reply you have made, has 
been conſidered already, | 


To your Argument, that, if we have no Idea 
f the Subſtance of Matter and of the Subſtance of 
pirit, it is impoſſible to prove that one is not the 
other; It might be ſufficient to Anſwer, that 
an unprejudiced Perſon would be apt to think 
it as eaſy to prove, that there is a Subſtance in 


the World, of which we have no, Idea, totally 


different from the Subſtance of Malter; as that 


pag. 341. 


there ſhould be a Quality in Matter, of which 
we have no Idea, totally different from all the 
known Qualities of Matter, But to paſs this 
over : I affirm, that from our Knowledge of 
any Being's having certain Properties incom- 
patible with the Eſſential Properties of Matter, 
we may certainly infer that the Subſtance of 


that Being and the Subſtance of Matter are not 


the ſame, though we have no Ideas of the Sub- 


ſtances themſelves. We have no Idea of In- 

finite ; and yet every Mathematician can de- 

monſtrate concerning Many Infinites; that one 

is not another; and in ſome, the exact Pro- 

portion between One and Another; without 
* 
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having an Idea of either. And to your ſelf, 
you ſay, it is evident that God muſt be an Imma- 
terial Being, becauſe he is without Any of the 
Properties of Matter : (T hope you mean the 


peculiar Properties of Matter; Otherwiſe Ex- 


itence will be one of irs Properties, as much as 
any of thoſe you mention.) The moſt Eſſential 
Properties of Matter we know, are, I think, 
Impenetrability, Diviſibility, and that which 
Mathematicians call its Vis Tnertie, If you 
will ſay, that though theſe Properties belong 
indeed univerſally to all the Matter we have 
any knowledge of, yet, for ought we know, 
there may be other Matter which wants theſe 
Properties; and ſo theſe Properties may ue: 
ſibly not be Eſſential, but only Accidental to 
Matter ; Then, I ſay, you either mean nothing 
at all by the Word Matter, or elſe you'mean 
by it the ſame as you do by the Word Sub- 
flancez; and then your affirming God to be 


Immaterial, will be as much as affirming him pag. 346. 


to have no Exiſtence. And, as to the Thinking 
Subſtance in Man 3 When you ſhall declare, that 
by the Thinking Syſtem of Matter in the Brain, 
you mean a Syſtem of ſuch Matter, as has no 
Impenetrability, no Diviſibility, and no Vis 
luertic; we ſhall then diſpute upon a new 
Foot. 


In the mean time, nothing ſeems clearer to you pag. 381. 


at preſent, than that the Eſſence or Subſtance of 
Matter conſiſts in Solidity ; and that, to be So- 
lid, is to be co-extended with the Parts of Space. 
If ſoz; Then the Omnipreſent God cannot co- 
exiſt with all the Parts of Space, without be- 
ing Material: And I deſire you would be 
pleaſed in your next; to Anſwer the Difficul- 
ties objeted againſt your Notion of God's Im- 

| 1 | materiality, 


pag. 340. 
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A Fourth Defence of the Immateriality 


materiality as they are expreſſed in the Paſſage 


See above. I before · cited out of the Eſſay concerning the Uſe 


N. 402. 


Anſwer 7 
p ag · 382. 


all along inſtead of the Words [ co-exiſt with: 
l the Differences of Time,] and [ Inmenſity] 


of Humane Reaſon z ſubſtituting only. the Words 
{ co-exiſt with all the different Parts of Space 


inſtead of { Eternity.) And this I inſiſt on the 
rather, and deſire it the more earneſtly ; becauſe 
(as I before obſerved,) it is generally believed 
that That Eſſay was written by a Perſon, with 
whoſe Reaſoning (for we are not to give any 
deference to Authority) you are thoroughly 


As to what I ſaid againſt material Impulſe be- 


ing the Cauſe of Gravitation; the Whole, 


you ſay, is founded on this, that becauſe à Bullet, 
4 Feather, and a Piece of Leaf Gold deſcend with 
equal Swiftneſs in Vacuo, therefore material Im- 


Pulſe cannot be the Cauſe of Gravitation, Where- 


as, on the contrary, this was only an inciden- 
tal Inſtance, to ſhow by a groſs and vulgar 
Experiment , ( what Mathematicians know 
there are Proofs enough of in Nature, ) that 
Gravity is exactly proportionable to the Quan- 
tity of Solid Matter contained in Bodies, and 
not at all to the Quantity of their Superficies. 
This Proportion it is, that evidently ſhows 
Gravitation not to be cauſed by Material Im- 
3 And unleſs you could have found an 

potheſis, whereby either the Quantity of 
Solid Matter in Bedies, and the Quantity of 
their Super ſicies, could be made one and the 
ſame; or, upon Mechanical Principles, Bodies 
could, by Superficial Contact, receive Impulſes 
proportional to the Quantity of Solid Matter 
contained in them; you would much more ad- 
| vantagiouſly 
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vantagiouſly to your ſelf, have acknowledged 

the firſt palpable Errqur ; than by a heap of 

things beſide the Purpoſe, have endeavoured 

to amuſe. only ſuch Readers, as want Skill in 
Mathematicks. 

My ſaying, that you endeavoured to inſi- 

nuate to your Reader, that That excellent Per- 

ſon, Sir Jſaac Newton, was of your 9 in | 
the preſent Queſtion ; you aſſure the Reader, is beg. 383. 

4 pure Fiction. But I hope you will take it in 
good part, that I was ſo complaiſant to you ' 
as to imagine, that you were not your ſelf ſo 
ſenſible of the Needleſneſ of your Citation out 
of his Book, as you now acknowledge that 
you were. 


Y OU tell us; If we have not an Idea of the pag. 388. 

Creation of Matter out of Nothing, we 
muſt inevitably conclude Matter a Selfrexiſtent 
Being: I anſwer ; By the fame Argument it 
follows on the contrary, that if we have not 
an Idea of the Self-exiſtence of Matter, ¶ that is, 
that every diſtin& Particle of Matter in the 
Univerſe, is a Neceſlary, Independent, Self- 
exiſtent Being, ] we muſt inevitably conclude 
Matter to be a Created Being: And by a better 
Argument it follows; if we bave an Idea of 
the Poſſibility of the Non-exiſtence of Matter, 
that is, if we bave an Idea that Space can ( with- 
out a Contradiction) exiſt without Matter in it; 
we muſt inevitably conclude Matter not 10 be a ne- 
ceſſarily exiſting, but a created Being, In like 
manner: By the ſame Argument with yours, it | 
follows, that, if we have not an Idea (as you * p4g.341: 
own we have not) of the Inberence of Thinking 
in Matter, we muſt inevitably conclude it to in 
bers in ſamet bing Immaterial: And by a better 
Argument it follows ; if we ſee a Diſagreement 
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Fourth Defence of the Imma teriality 
of Ideas in ſuppoſing Thinking to inhere in Mat. 


\ 
w 


ter, we muſt inevitably conclude it to inhere in 


PA. 285, 
&C- 


Immaterial Subſtance. | 

What the reſt of your looſe and uncertain 
Diſcourſe about Creation and Self-exiſtence tends 
to, I do not well underſtand : Only, I am 
ſure, it is foreign to our/preſent Queſtion. Vet 


two things there are in it, which, I think, de- 


| 
\ 


Ys 


pag- 386. 


pag. 386. 
page 387 


pag. 389. 


ſerve to be remarked incidentally. 

The firſt is; that from theſe Words of mine, 
[ On whatever Hypotheſis they ( that is, Atheiſts) 
proceed, Nothing is ſo certain, as that Man, con- 


ſidered without the Protection and Conduct of a 
ſuperiour Being, is in a far worſe Caſe, than upon 


the Suppoſition of the Being and Government of 
God, and of Mens being under his peculiar Con- 


du, Protection and Favour ; ] you moſt uncan- 
didly infer, that Atheiſts, according to Mr. Clarke, 


even while they continue ſo, have, no reaſon to fear 
any thing for their Disbelief. | 

The ſecond, is this; that, 10 gratify that 
Deſire which even Atheiſts have to fee a Truth 
eſtabliſhed, ſo much for the Benefit of Men ; you 
ſhall conclude this Debate (you ſay ) with an 
Eſſay, ſhowing a way how to demonſtrate the 
Exiſtence of God; viz. by proving the Creation 
of Matter out of Nothing: And this you do, 
by omitting for the preſent ſo uſeful a Deſign, and 
leaving it entirely Io ſome of thoſe Gentlemen that 
are appointed annually to preach at the Lefure 
founded by the Honourable Robert Boyle, 


Inſtead of concluding therefore, as you 
promiſed, with an Efſay ſhowing a way how to 
demonſtrate the Exiſtence of God, you almoſt in 
the ſame Breath repent of ſo noble an Under- 
taking, and end your Diſcourſe with a pre- 

| -- - © . tended 


nere mn alksnT 


"= 
* 
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tended Compliment to Me ; that you will give 5 
me upon this Occafion a Teſtimony in my Favour; 
viz. that you verily think T neuber believe tos 
little nor too much; but am perfetily and exactly 

5 Orthodox, and in all likelibood will continue ſo, 

And conſidering we have bad (you fay ) the pag. 353: 
Happineſs in England, to have ſuch rational 
Parliaments and Convocations, that have eſtabliſhed 
nothing but Truth ; I ſhould have taken this as a 
Teſtimony very much in my Favour indeed 
had you not elſewhere dropt ſome Expreſſions 
concerning proſtituting Conſcience ſo far as 10 ſub- pag. 350} h 
mit to any mere buman Authority, and to the n, 
Deciſions and Determinations of thoſe Men, that 
in every Country have worldly Preferments is 
beſtow : Which yet ſince you make no Appli- 
cation of, neither ſhall I. Only, in return ; 
for your Favour, I ſhall, inſtead of giving 
Teſtimony concerning Zou, conclude with mo 
hearty Wiſhes, that you would be very care- 
ful, while you are diſputing about Metaphyſicks, 
not to oppoſe the Intereſt of true Religion and 
Virtue, without which nothing is truly valua- 
ble or praiſe-worthy among Men. 


844 


POSTSCRIPT. 


* 


HEREAS there has lately been pub. 
Y/ liſhed a rude and ſcurrilous Book, en- 
titled, The Holy Spirit the Author of Immorta- 
lity, Or, A Vindication of Mr, Dodwell's Epi/- 
tolary Diſcourſe. | 


Which Vindication the Learned Mr. Dod. 
well has been ſo far from diſapproving, (as 
there was Reaſon to expect he ſhould have 
done,) that on the contrary he has referred to 


DP 
5 


The Scrip- 
ture - Ac - 


the eternal T left to the Abler Advocate for my Cauſe, raiſes 

Rewards er 1 for me by Divine Providence. And again: 

Punriſh- X 3 

ments, &vc. /pould now have proceeded io have Vindicated my 

pag. 1. & Interpretation of, &c. if God himſelf had not 

Eg. 291. partly ſuperſeded that part of my Wark, by raiſing 
me up a more Able Patron — that ſo Excel- 
lent 4 Perſon, ſo utterly unknown to me, ſhould 
prevent me With a Defence ſo much Better than 
IJ could have made for my ſelf.— I leave ſo much 


of —— my Task, to him who is ſo much Fitter for 


it ——— I looks to me, like a Divine Interpoſition, 
pag. 293- &c. And again: How much J am indebted to 
Providence that has appeared on this Occaſion, and 
to the Worthy Inſtrument who bas fo readily an- 
fwered the Call of Providence, &c. 


It cannot therefore be improper nor unſea- 


ſonable, to give the World à few Inſtances of 
the Great Abilities That Author has diſcovered 
in his ſo highly commended Performance. 


In 


it in the following Words, The Defence of 
| countof what ] have formerly produced from the Fathers, © 


*. 
* 
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In that Part which relates to 
"Dr AN.PA WARS 


HEY (faith be) et Philoſophers ] Ymdicae; 
maintained it [ the Immortality of the A Mr 
Soul ] by way of Anticipation, by the Inſtinct of Paas 
Evil Spirits. "Ro 
| * 1 — 
To what purpoſe, the pretended natural Im- . 7. 
mortality ? 2 exiſt vitally for ever, for nothing ! ION 


The Original Belief of 4 Natural Immortality, ex- 43 
ſuggeſted by the Devil, was a Lie. 


on & & horks let n & & 75 Sd. I Thus ren- Vindiest. 
dred, very learnedly.] I is not fo of it ſelf tot: 6. 7. 
live, as it is of God. LE 

i. e. The Soul hath not Life from It ſelf, as God ba. 
from Himſelf. 


"Avegarh, ics rd merraxirO- oagus, ruhe, P 8 wirvu. pag. 8, 10; 
The Reſurreftion is of the Fleſh that fell; for 
the Spirit doth not fall —— What then? If it 
doth ſomething * analogous ta falling, it is as 
2 to our 3 3 5 
* That is, if it dies, t without falling to the Ground, 
4s the Body &- 4&4 2 — iſtinctiou. 


The Soul in its natural Separation, lag. 11. 
though Alive, is no more to the Man, iban the 


N 


7 


| = 


744 POSTSCRIPT. 
pag. 25. No created Beings can be naturally immortal, | 
becauſe by being ſuch they would be* Equal unto H 
God, not inferiour or ſubject to bim, but inde- . 2 
pendent on him. 822 To ſe 
* Contrary to common Senſe, and to the expreſs Declas „ @ S 
rations of All thas defend the Souls Natural Immortality. P. 
- Ir 
pag: 277 . Ovemadmodum igitur Apoſtolus, &c. —— Sic in 
; Deus, &c. [ Thus rendred, without any 
| 2 Whereas the Apoſtle, &c. —— So God, = 
. | H 
2 7 1 
Page 46. In eo quod dicunt, &c. [ Thus tranſlated, — 
Lvwith no Senſe.] At the ſame time they affirm, &c. 
"#4. e. i» or oy wen alrming 8: —,: © Br 
| rig 


paz. 49% If [| the Soul be] a God in one reſpect, or as 
c — to? One Kuben: why not as to all the reſt ? 
4 Viz. à Created Immortality, owing wholly to the 

. 14 ) Good Pleaſure of God. ” . : 5 r bt 


| ar 
gag. 61. Though he [ Atbenagoras] ſays indeed, that 
Men have Perduration without any Interruption, 
with reſpect to the Soul; yet this is not to be ta 
taken in a proper, but in a * figurative Senſe. de 
* What is living for ever, in a Figurative Senſe? * 
A 120; Then from this Opinion [ of the Sou?'s natu- 2 
ral Immortality, Þ it will follow that its Life 12 
is * neceſſary, or its Exiſtence ; and why not | 
its Propenſions and Inclinations ? If ſo; then 
the Man is in Conſequence Incapable of Sin, and 
no way Obnoxious to Judgment or Penalties on Ci 
that account. - Then hence it will follow, 1 
that to be Yirtuous or Vicious, is an Indifferent ng 
thing, &c. „ A 
2 Nothing leſs. B 


„ K 


. 


«> 


in everlaſting Darkneſs and Death. 
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Ex rebus igitur diverſis ac repugnantibus pag. 123; 


HOMO factus eſt ; ut, fi Sc, —— fit Im- 
mortalis. Si autem, &c. — fit in tenebris 
ſempiternis & in morte. . rendred ] + The 
SOUL is made of different and repugnant 
Principles: So that, if &c; I T ſhould be 
Immortal: But and if, &c; SHE ſhould be 


i. e. MAN ir made wp of two different and contrary 


be immortal, and enjoy perpetual Light: But if, & c; then 
HE ſhould be in ever ag Darkneſs and Death. The 
Effect of which Death is not to Kill wicked Souls, but to 
puniſh them eternally; c. And much more follows to 
the ſame Purpoſe. | 1 18. 
+ Note, In the Errata he has put [ Man] for [ the Soul 
— even That Correction does not make the whole Senſe 
right, 


I am ſenſible this Paraphraſe of mine, will 
be looked upon as Forced, by the Prejudiced 
and Ignorant : But I matter not That, + 
Tat it, by all but Himſelf. 


Tunc cum Anima ſocietate Corporis libera- 
ta, in ſolo Spiritu vivit: Hen the Soul being 
delivered from the Society of this Earthly Body, 


lives or exiſts in the Spirit alone. That is, ( ſup- 


poling Ladtantius to ſpeak in a Chriſtian Senſe ; ) 
when the Soul and Body Both ſhall be Spiritua- 


lized, Immortalized, &c. 
* i. e. In Mr. Dodwell's Senſe. 


Homo configuratus eſt ex 
Corpore ; — Æterno, ac Temporali : Man 
is faſhioned, of, ——Soul and Body, — Eter- 
nal and Temporal, &c. There may be ſome 
Advantage taken from this Place, I foreſee : 
But I think it is caſily anſwered by this Diſ- 


Parts, ( viz. Soul and Body:) That if, &c; then HE ſhould _ 


pag. 130; 


pag. 130 


& 131. 


Animo, & pag. 140. 


__ y 
C 


P —— — 
— 
* 
% 


POSTSCRIPT. 


tinction: Either La#antius here argues from 


reſulting from the Spirit of God, the + Se, 
the quid divinum, ſuperadded by Baptiſm.  , 


5.141, 142. 


Principles allowed by the Philoſophers; Or 
elſe * owns an Actual Eternal Principle in Man, 


* i. e. , bim, again, to ſpeak in Mr. Dodwell'; 

Senſe; it w » follow indead, that he does ſpeak is 

2 Senſe. „ Aer 
4 


Cum poſſet ſemper ſpiritibus ſuis immorta- 


libus innumerabiles animas procreare, ſicut An- | 
gelos genuit : Whereas be might always have pro- E 
— innumerable Souls with their Immortal 4 
Spirits, as be generated the Angels, I cannot 5 
queſtion, whilſt he mentions Spirits in Con- 
junction with Souls as cauſes of their Perdura- "_ 
tion, and immortalizing them; but he means thi 


their being united with the Eternal Divine Spi- gre 


rit; And becauſe He is collated on every Indi- ſee 


pag. 73s 


vidual in Baptiſm ; ſpeaks of him improperly, 
as if He was a particular Spirit to every Soul 


that is Immortalized. th, 
* The Author evidently means no ſuch thing. Pe 


H de AN | buy ] exlyurg 6 —— an 
ouvertolvyout: Tp owpeTi—78 & Ahr, i Guxy, 
dc icuog Undpyer na? krehebryTog, [ Thus inter- . £7 
preted.] The irrational Soul, being Ge 
earthly as to its Orgination, —— dieth together 
with the Body: But the Soul of (The "Avtpung 
or) Man, (under ſuch Limitations as are here 7 
+ ſuppoſed of —— being united with and under 
the Guidance of the Spirit,) exiſts for ever, 
and ſhall have no End of its Exiſtence. 


63 The Soul of irrational Creatures, he ſhould have ren - | 
nered 1t, | 
+ Suppoſed by bis 0wn Imagination. D. 


Eobero; 


n 


- 


* 


Ian well aware that ſome may be ready to carp pag. 175, 
at this my Paraphraſtical Verſion ; viz. that it is 


> Forced and Extorted. All T ſhall ſay by way of 
[ Anticipation, is only this ; that either the Senſe I 
t bave given, is genuine; or that it is impoſſible to 


reconcile it to a Chriſtian Senſe, 
* That is, to Mr. Dodwell's Senſe. And ſo every Au- 
thor muſt needs ſpeak Mr. Dodwell's Senſe ; or elfe the ſame 


great Abſurdity will certainly follow, viz. thas be does not 
ſeeak Mr. Dodwell's Senſe. Re ; 


Granting any Being to be actually Immortal, — jag. 230 
there is no need of ſuppoſing it any further de- 
pendent on its Creator for Exiſtence ; but is now 
as Self-ſufficient and Independent; as That Be- 
ing that produced it. 


Had be been ſo created, Man would have been a pag. 235. 
God, 


The natural Immortal: ty of any created Being, pag. 236. 
will imply * neceſſary Exiſtence 10 all Eternity Pag. 230; 


2 parte poſt, as much as of God himſelf. 
* Nothing leſs. 


To ſay that the Soul is naturally Immortal, . 2371 
end can in its own Nature, in Conſequence of the ; 
Deſign of God in its Creation, perſevere in vi- 
ial Exiſtence for ever, and ſhall never die; is bu | 

ma 


on 


448 POSTSCRIPT. 

nale it in a ſtrift and proper Senſe neceſlarily- 
exiſtent, independent, and its Death it ſelf or 
535 impoſſible even io Omnipotence 
WAITS 5, Ot, | 
2 Though it exi |; | d's 

* Will to Ra >. x EX > og mpeg eu 4 


1 


In the Other Part. 
pag. 37. 8 UCH a Criticiſer (he ſays) as Mr. Clarke, 
1 I foreſee may take ſome Advantage of my 
ſeeming Miſapplication of this Text : But, &c. 

' * Nay, very real. | | 

Might not ibis very Notion [| the Heathens 
Notion ] of The One God, terminate even in the 
e OE" the very Source of Errour and Ido- 


pag. 74. - This pretended univerſal Conſent of the Hea- 

thens, of owning One God,. the Creator of all 

things; in them is plainly a Lie, though in Us 

the grandeſt Truth: Becauſe by this One God“, 

they meant the Devil. The actual Knowledge 

of God, muſt be from Revelation, either by God 

or the Devil; nay, by Both; and cannot be ob- n 

tained by mere Natural Light. And that this t. 
two-fold Revelation, c. : 

* God forbid. 


bes. 1351 Hath Mr. Clarke? proved —— that Men are 
any way INTERESSE D #1 tbe Vital Ex- 
; iſtence of the Soul after Death, any more than in 
their dead Bodies? 0 _ 0 
| 7, 3 


Se 
y ” 
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Or can be * prove ———— that the w. pag. 135+ 
[ the Man] is Concerned in the happy or miſe- 
rable Exiſtence of one Eſſential Part, ſuppoſe the 
Soul; whilſt the other [ the -w;4 is ina 
» State of Inſenſibility? Or | that the Man is con- 
cerned ] in the happy or miſerable State of Both 
the eſſential Parts, whilſt actually ſeparated from 
each other ? | 

* One would think, theſe needed no proof. 


So then wwe have gained One Soul; The other pag. 135. 
the Rational] be muſt. yield us; Then here are 
| Two Souls, Sc. 

[s it poſſible for a Compoſi tum to conſiſt of con- 5. 146. 147. 
trary conſtituent Parts ? Would it not be mon- 
ftrous for Man to conſiſt of two eſſential conſtituent 

q Parts, whereof one is dead, the other alive; or 

one Subject to Diſſolution, the other not? Or, is 

it not certain that the Soul is naturally mortal “, 

BECAUSE the Body is? Or, is it not cer- 

tuin, that —— Both bis conſtituent eſſential Parts, 

as animal and reaſonable, muſt partake of the ſame 

Nature as to Mortality and Immortality? 7s 

not this SELF-EVIDENT as to both States, 

This and the future? 


* 4 moſt clear and ſelf-evident Conſequence indeed ! 


IP bat ſignifies the ſeparate* V IT A L exiſtence pag: 149- 
the Soul, to the Man? If the 1. | the 
an] be dead, the Soul is dead to bim as adtu- 
ally as the Body, &c. 

* That is; there is, no difference between Alive and Dead. 


„ 


When he [ Adam] was puniſhed for his beg. 133 

Tranſgreſſion, — The Breath of Life, that | 
u, the Spirit of him who ſaith I am ibe Life, 
| g G g with 


. 
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| POSTSCRIPT. 
withdrew from this Fleſb of an earthly Original, 
and. the, Auimal dropt into Death; the Immor- 


 tality. of the Soul being preſerved, becauſe it 


pag, 196, 


ras, only ſaid to the, Cle, Duſt: thou. art, &c. 
Cyr Alex.] ere 1 can, confeſs, St Cyril dif- 
fers ſomewhat; but agrees, in the main —— that 
the Immortality of the Soul was preſerved, becauſe 
be ſuppoſes the Spirit“ did not recede from It. 

* That is to ſay; The Soul at Death did not recede 
from the Soul, as it did from the Body. | 


Neither did ibeſe Antient Philoſophers, as our 
Immaterialiſts, opine, that the Spirituality or 
Immateriality of any Being argued its Rationali- 
ty, or on the other Hand its Rationality argued 


it, Immateriality in the Senſe of our Neotericks, 


or that its N inferred its Immortality. 
At this rate, the very ET H E R, nay WINDS 
would be Rational and Immortal, 


ä 


Theſe are ſome few of the innumerable In- 
ſtances of the Singular Abilities of that Author, 
whom the Learned Mr. Dodwell ſo highly com- 
mends. Whoever caſts his Eye upon this Spe- 
cimen, it is preſumed will not expect that any 
One ſhould: think it worth his while, to fol- 
low more particularly ſo ſtrangely ſtupid a 
Writer, through twice Two Hundred Pages 
of thick Darkneſs, even Darkneſs that may be 
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885 SOME 
REFLECTIONS 


On that Part of a Book called 
AMYNTOR, &c. 


1 


FISTQ HE Deſign which the Author of 
Wade the Defence of Milton's Life pro- 
38d] op feſſes that he had, in writing that 
paart of his Book which relates 
— do the Writings of the Primitive 
Fathers, and the Canon of the 
New Teſtament, was only to vindicate him- 
ſelf from the Charge of denying the Scripture 
and declaring his Doubt that ſeveral Pieces un- 
der the Name of Chriſt and his Apoſtles, received 
now by the whole Chriſtian Church, are ſuppoſeti- 
tious ; by ſhewing that what he had ſaid in the 

Life of Milton, conceening the Spuriouſneſs of 
ſeveral Pieces under the Name of Chriſt and his 
Apoſtles, was meant not of thoſe Writings 
which are now received by the whole Chriſtian 
Church, but of thoſe Apocryphal Pieces, which 
were in many places received and approved in the 
Primitive Times, This is what the Author 
G g 3 profeſſes 
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Some Reflections an that Part 
rofeſſes to be the only Deſign of this part of 
is Book: And though for his own ſake I 

iſh it were Teally no o- 
ther; yet becauſe there are ſeveral Paſſages, 


wherein he either ſo expreſſes the very ſlight , 


Eſteem that he has for the Primitive Fathers, 
as ſeems to reflect upon our Religion it ſelf 
or raiſes ſuch Doubts about the Authority of 


the Canon of the New Teſtament, as Here- 
ticks (to uſe his own words) may draw miſ- 


chievous Inferences from, and by which Scruples 
may be put into the Minds of Sincere Chriſtians ; 
I have therefore ſent you ſuch ſhort Remarks 
as upon reading the Book haye occurred to me, 
and as I hope may be of ſome uſe to others on 
this- Occaſion. p 

The Principal Propoſitions which our Au— 
thor maintains, and which I thought moſt to 
deſerve Conſideration, are theſe three. 


Firſt, That the Books aſcribed to the Diſciples 
and Companions of the Apoſtles, which are ſtill 
extant, and at this time thought genuine, and of 
great Authority; ſuch as the Epiſtle of Clemens 


10 the Corinthians, the Epiſtles of Ignatius, the 


Epiſtle of Polycarp to 1be Philippians, the Paſtor 
of Hermas, and the Epiſile of n 3 ( for 
about the reſt which he mentions, there is no 
great 9 z ) are all very eaſily proved 
to be ſpurious, and fraudulently impoſed upon the 
Credulous. ; 

Secondly, That it is the eaſieſt Tast in the 
World, to ſhew the Ignorance and Superſtition of 
the Writers of theſe Books: That Barnabas has 
many ridiculous Paſſages ; and by ſaying that the 
Apoſtles before their Converſion were the greateſt 


Sinners in Nature, robs us of an Argument we 


draw 
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draw from their Integrity and Simplicity aghinſt In- 9 

fidels : That the Paſtor of Hermas in D. Allieſt 

Book in the World: And that Ignatius Ius, . Me pag. 46. 
Virginity 'of Mary was a Secret 10 the: Devil';y/ 

„ which, I ſuppoſe, hie cifts as a ridiculous 
Saying. F' 10 063: | 1 
Thbiraly, That they who think theſe Books ge- 

nu ine, ought to receive them into the Canon of 
Scripture, ſince the reputed Authors of them 

were the Companions and Fellow-labourers af the 
Apoſtles, as well as St. Mark, or St. Luke, 
which is the only reaſon he ever brard of, why pag. 48. 
theſe two Evangelifts are thought inſpired, For 

to ſay that theſe Books ought not to be received now 

into the Canon, becauſe the Ancients did not think 

fit to approve them, is but a. mere Evaſion; fince 

many Books now received as Canonical, were not a 
approved by the Ancients; and ſome received by the pag. 574 
Ancients, are now rejected by the Moderus; and | 
Mr. Dodell owns, that antiently 10 difference pag. 73. 
was put by the Church between the Apocryphal-and 
Canonical Books of the New Teſtament : and be- 

ſides, no ſtreſs can be laid on the Teſtimony of the 
Fathers; ſince they not only contraditt one ano- pag. 80. 
ther, but are often inconſiſtent with themſelves in 

their relations of the very ſame Falls; were dis pag 56. 
vided into various Sects, who in thoſe early Days 

did, like us, condemn one another for damnable 
Hereticks'; uſed to reaſon precarionſly, ( as Ire- p. 5, 51. 
næus the famous Succeſſor of the Apoſtles, argues 
from the four Regions of the World, and the four 

Winds, that there cannot be more nor fewer than 

four Goſpels) and give bard Names to thoſe who 
contemn ſuch precarious Reaſoning. = E. 


Theſe are the principal Aſſertions of our 
Author, which becauſe they ſeem to me not 
68 g 4 only 
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1 Some Refleftions on that Part 
only to be falſe, but alſo to be propoſed with 
too bold a Liberty of paſſing Cenſures u 
the Judgment both of the ancient and 
Church; 1 ſhall therefore in anſwer to them, 
and for a Vindication of the Primitive Fathers 
and Modern Doctors of the Chriſtian Church, 
— Submiſſion advance theſe three Propo- 
duons. a 


Firſt, That though we are not infallibly cer- 
tain that the Epiſtles of Clemens, Ignatius, Po- 
lycarp, and Barnabas, with the Paſtor of Her- 
mas, are Genuine; yet that they are _ 
believed to be ſo, upon very great Authority, 
and with good Reaſon. 

Secondly, That therefore, though they are 
not received as of the ſame Authority with 
the Canonical Books of the New Teſtament, 
yet they ought to have a proportionable Vene- 
ration paid to them, both with reſpect to the 
Authors, and to the Writings themſelves. 

Thirdly, That neither the Belief of the Ge- 
nuineneſs of theſe Books, nor the Ref; 7 
to them as ſuch, does in the leaſt diminiſh from 

_ the Authority of the New Teſtament, or tend to 

make the Number of the Canonical Books Uncer- 
tain or Precarious. $f | 


I. Firſt, That though we are not infalli- 

bly certain that the Epiſtle of Clemens, Igna- 
tius, Polycarp, and Barnabas, with the Paſtor 
of Hermas, are Genuine; yet that they are 


generally believed to be ſo, upon very great 
Authority, and with very good | — * 


. The 


len Y VS * 


_ 4 


1, The Epiſtle of Clemens 
to the Corinibian, a great 


Euſebius, was unanimouſly and 


„ Without any Controverſy re- 
ceived by the antient Church; Id. 


and 1 read publickly in moſt 
Churches, both antiently, and 
in bis time. And that the 


Epiſtle now extant is the 


ſame with that which was ſo 
commended by the Antients, 


has not been 
theſe many 


ef Book called Amyn 


and. wonderful "Epiſtle , faith 5 
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ueſtioned by any Learned Man 
ears, and has been lately proved 


at large by the Learned Doctor Wake in his Ge- 
nuine Epiſtles of the Apoſtolical Fathers, and by 
Grabius in his Spicilegium, p. 261. whom I ſhall 


not now tranſcribe: 


2. That Ignatius wrote ſe- 


veral Epiſtles, I one to the 
Epbeſians, one to the Magne- 
ſians, one to the Trallians, one 
to the Romans, one to the 
Philadelphians, one to the Smyr- 
nzans, and one to Polycarp; 
Euſebius expreſsly teſtifies ; 
quoting a large Paſſage out of 
his Epiſtle to the Romans, 
which. Paſſage is now extant 


s Ts Td T&vTX Tporyspuirc II- 
auzayre. Euſeb. Hiſt. I. z. 
c. 35, 36. 


word for word in that Epiſtle, being publiſhed, 
with the reſt above-mentioned. And that all the 
Epiſtles now extant under theſe Titles, are the 
fame with thoſe mentioned by the Antients ; 

is ſufficiently proved by the very Learned 
Biſhop Pierſon in his Vindicie, Cotelerius, and 
others, | 


3. The 


3; Some Reflections on that Part 
© 3. The Epiſtle of Polhearp to the Philippi. 
* Lib, . „ dar Knew him living, and by 
1 Euſebius, J. Hierom and o- 
= canli 250 i thers, whoſe Teſtimonies ſer 


down at large by Cotelerius I need not tranſ- 
cribe: And that the Epiſtle now extant under 


his Name, at leaſt the greateſt Part of it, is 

5 NE 2 the Genuine one, is acknow- 

See Dr. Wales Genuine ledged by || all Writers e- 
files, and Cotelorius, not. ; 

4 in Epil, [gnati. pon; for Judgment | and 

4. The Paſtor of Hermas is inconteſtably a 

- moſt antient Work, being cited by almoſt all 

the Primitive Fathers extant, that lived in or 

. near the ſecond Century; 

E. 2. 4 4. 6 vil. by * Ireneus, by Þ Ter- 

+ De Ort. c. 12. ed. Pulic. ful lian, 5 + Origen, by Clem. 


+ Hom. 8. num. (ib. 1, 2, | : 
3. de Princip. Comment. Alexand. &c. whoſe Teſtimo- 


in Mat. Hom. 37. in Luc. nies are fet down at large by 
 nultiſq; aliis in locis. - Nicol, de Nourry at the End 
| | —— of his Apparatus ad Bibliothe- 
cam maximam velerum Pairum, and prefixed to 
the Oxford Edition of Hermas, and to that of 
Cotelerius, Whether the Author of this Book 
be the ſame Hermas that is mentioned by St. 
Paul, though it is affirmed by many of the beſt 
and moſt judicious Writers, yet is it not ſo 
certain, nor of ſuch conſequence, that we ſhould 

be obliged to defend it. 
5. The Epiſtle of Barnabas is alſo without 


Controverſy antient, a Work of the Apoſto- 


lick Age, being quoted by 


chu. Alex. Strom. 2. & almoſt all they Primitive Fa- 


Strom 5, Origen contra Cel/. 


lib. 6, e. thers 3 as you may ſee by the 


Teſtimonies ſet down at large, 
in 


ans, is mentioned by * ſreneus 
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7 Book called Amyntor, G . 43 
in all the ſame Authors with the Teſtimonies 5 
concerning Hermas. | 
Upon theſe great Authorities then, though 
we cannot be abſolutely ſure that theſe Writ- 
. ings are Genuine, yet we may well conclude 
and believe them to be ſo, notwithſtanding the 
Suſpicions which ſome have raiſed to the con- 
trary. There are alſo ſundry other Argu- 
ments, which ro be drawn from the Sim- 
plicity of the Stile and Way of arguing uſed 
in theſe Writings, agreeable to the Cuſtom of 
the Age in. which they are ſuppoſed to be 
written; from the an Ae of the Matters 
contained in them, to the Doctrine and Diſ- 
cipline of thoſe times; and from the exact 
Agreement of all the Quotations of the moſt . 
antient Authors, to the Copies extant at this 
Day: All which taken together, afford fo 
good Reaſon to believe theſe Books to be ge- 
nuine, that whoſoever conſiders them, may 


very well wonder at the Confidence of Mr. T. 
; who is pleaſed to affirm that it is the eaſieſt Task 
in the World to prove all theſe Writings ſpurious, 


1 and fraudulently impoſed upon the credulous. 


II. Secondly, Though theſe Writings are not 
received as of the ſame Authority with the Ca- 
nonical Books of the New Teſtament, yer 
ought they to have a proportionable Veneration 
paid to them, both with reſpect to the Authors 
and to the Writings themſelves, 

Clemens was a Companion of the Apoſtles, 
and Ignatius and Polycarp their immediate 
Succeflors ; and if the Authors of the Epiſtle 
of Barnabas and of the Paſtor of Hermas were 
not the ſame with the Fellow-Labourers and 
Contemporaries of the Apoſtles, * b 

+ tchoſe 
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Some Neflectiont on that Part 
thoſe Names, yet are they ſo undeniably anti- 
ent, ( being certainly of the firſt Age,) as to 
I challenge all the relpedt that can poſſibly be 
By due to any Writers upon the Account of An- 
; tiquity. And as to the Writings themſelves, 
though Mr. T. will not be perſuaded to grant 
3 with the Learned Dr.“ Wake, 
* In his Nr of = that they contain the true and 
ps is 2 senuine e pure Faith of Chriſt, without 
e the leaſt Errour intermixt with 
it; yet this we may be bold to affirm, that 
in general they are ſo far from betraying either 
the Ignorance or Superſtition of their Authors, 
which Mr. T. ſo confidently charges them 
with, that they contain a very good Account 
of that Doctrine and Diſcipline of the pureſt 
Ages of the Church, which 'all learned and 
good Chriſtians heartily wiſh could be reſtored 
at this Day. 
. 1. The Epiſtle of Clemens is ſtiled by Euſe- 
bius, (as I have already obſerved) à great and 
admirable Epiſtle ; and was publickly read in 
the Chriſtian Churches both before and in his 
time: And indeed it does not at all come 
* ſhort of the higheſt Praiſes which the An- 
<< tients have given to it; being a Piece com- 
 < poſed with ſuch an admirable Spirit of Love 
« and Charity; of Zeal towards God, and of 
| * Concern for the Church; of the-moſt ex- 
5 „ cellent Exhortations delivered with the 
<< greateſt Plainneſs and Simplicity of Speech, 
and yet preſſed many times with ſuch mo- 
<<. ying Eloquence too; that I cannot imagine 
«what could have been defired in ſuch an 
% Epiſtle, more proper for the End for which 
„ jr was compoſed ; what could have been 
.<t written more becoming an Apoſtolical 7. 
: an 
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% and the Pen of one of the moſt eminent 
eters of it“. Thus the Learned Dr. 
a arge 
1 His making the Scarlet Thread hung out 
„. Kabab to oe Spies, a Type of the Bona G. | 
Chriſt ; however it may poſſibly ſeem ſtrange 
to ſuch as Mr. T. was yet in the Opinion of 
the Antients very agreeable to the Tenour of 
the Scripture, and particularly to that Type 
of the Scarlet Wool, wherewith the 'Blood of 
the Sacrifice was ſprinkled on the People under 
the Law, Heb. ix. 19. — 
The Hiſtory of % Phenix, mentioned in 
this Epiſtle, is confeſſedly a Fable. But he 
that conſiders that it was a Story at that time 
generally told and believed, as Tacitus largely 
relates; and that the beſt of Men never had 
any Afſurance of being preſerved from vul- 
gar and innocent Errours ; will not be hafty in 
cenſuring an excellent Man, and an excellent 
Book, for making ſuch a vulgar Errour the 
Topick of a popular Argument. 4 
2. The Epiſtles of 1znatins are written in- _— 
deed in a "a ſimple, and unaffected Stile; | 
as are moſt of the Books of the Holy Scrip- 
ture it ſelf : but, whatever Mr. T. ſays, there 
is nothing in them either of Ignorance or Su- 
perſtition , unleſs a Firm Belief of Divine Re- 
velation muſt be eſteemed Ignorance, and a 
ſtrict Obſervance of the Laws of Chriſt is to be 
called Superſtition. | a 


One Paſſage indeed there is in his Epiſtle to 
the Epheſians, which Mr. T. cannot but ſmile Se Ee 
at: viz, that the Virginity of Mary and her ).. 
livery, was kept in ſecret from the Prince 75 — —— "if 
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Some Refltions on thit Pint 
World. But he that conſiders the manner of 
our Saviour's Temptation, and how the An- 


tients conſtantly, and ( in the Judgment of the 
very Learned“ Grotius) not 


462 


* Sane Diabolum majus a- 
liquid homine in Chriſto ag- 
noviſſe hoc quidem tempore, 


without good Grounds, de- 
nied the Devil to have known 
any thing at firſt of the great 


WON» ome. 


conſtanter, nec ſine magnis ar- 
gumentis, negant Scriptores 
antiqui. Gros. in Mat. 4,3. 


Myſtery of the Incarnation, 
will not for this Paſſage con- 
demn Ignatius of Ignorance. 

3. The Epiſtle of Polycarp to the Philippi- 
ans is a very valuable Monument of Anti- 
quity, containing nothing in it unworthy the 

Character of fo great a Fa- 

T Len ds xa eee leaf. ther, + Treneus calls it a moſt 
I. K —— compleat Epiſtle; out of which 
8 ; they that are careful of their 


= < 


the Form of ſound Doctrine 
which be delivered in his Preaching. | 

4. The Paſtor of Hermas is a Book full of 

very excellent Moral Inſtructions, delivered for 

the moſt Part in eaſy and natural Similitudes, 

and theſe alſo explained at large to the Appre- 

henſion of the meaneſt Capacities : For which 

reaſon, though it was not received into the 

© 0/36 ©" 1" On” 

A * Ton Gor . Euſebius teſtifies) it was 

- "a 75 Forbes 1 judged by the Antients a moſt 

of; Hg dit geigtidwc ted dr Neceſſary Book, eſpecially for thoſe 

ywryoxts. xixperas 030 2 % & who were to be inſtructed in the 

Je. Fuleb. Hiſt. 1. N firſt Principles of Religion; and 

was therefore accordingly read in 

Churches: And Origen  ( who was far from 

being an ignorant Man) judges it to“ be a moſt 

= Au 
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uſeful Book. But Mr. T. ſaith it is the ſillieſt 
Book in the World, Why he ſhould think ſo, 1 
cannot apprehend, unleſs it be becauſe there 
are here and there ſome fe odd Paſſages ſcat- 

„ tered in it, very different from our modern 


way of Writing, which perhaps he can ſingle 
out and expoſe; And ſo there is hardly any 
Book extant in the World, which a witty 
Man may not turn into ridicule. . 

All the Objections which I think have been 
hitherto made to this Book, | K | 
are theſe: That “ it contains Libri fabuloſs ſunt, in 
fabulous Viſions : That it makes quibus contra Apoſtolicum 


| TY conſenſum adſtruitur Liberum 
10% much Fe or Free- will: That Arbitrium, una Pœnitentia, Se- 


f; it aſſigns to every Man two An- litudo Monaſtiea, & quod me- 
5 gels: That it favours the Nova- more 2 purgatorium 
„ e i allowing but one Neger, al let. alan, 2 
tance: That it favours Monkiſh g:ripe. Apoch. ; 
Solitude : and, that it ſpeaks of 
Purgatory. The three firſt of theſe Objections 
we ſhall conſider immediately ; But the three 
latter are ſo direFly falſe, that one would won- 
der how Prejudice could poſſibly be ſo ſtrong 

as to make Men ſee in any Author thoſe things, 

of which there is not the leaſt Syllable or Hint 

in the whole Book. - © 11 $3.5 

; That the Viſions contained in it are fabulous, 

we ought not to ſay, unleſs we be ſure, either 

that God never afforded any Viſions to the firſt 
Chriſtians z or that theſe Viſions have ſome 
particular Circumſtances, which prove that 

they could not come from God, But if it 

were ſo, yet taking that which is uſed in this 

Book to be no other than a Parabolical way of 
Writing, wherein the Church is introduced as 
3 its own Doctrine and Diſcipline to 

a Perſon in a Viſion, it ought not to be ſtiled 

1 fabulous, 
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8 N fabulous, any more than 
* Parable of the Pilgrim of other Books of that kind 
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That maintaihing the Freedom of Mans Vill, 
in the Senſe that 3-afſerts it, is a good 
Objection againſt a Book, T: ſuppoſe neither 
Mr. T. nor any Man elſe, at this time of Day, 
will contend. OO INT ves 

That Hermas aſſigns to every particular Man 
two Angels, if the Titles of the Chapters were 
of any Authority, could not indeed be queſ- 
hack But in the Book it ſelf there is no fuch 
thing expreſsly affirmed: All that the Author 
| there ſays, is only in general, 
' + Duo ſunt nuntii cum That T there are two Angels 
homine ; unus æquitatis, && with Man; one of Righteouſ- 
mus iniquitatis. Man dat. 6. neſs, the other of Iniquity and 
| that when good Thoughts ariſe 
in a Man's Heart, then the Angel of Righteouſ- 
neſs (that is, ſome good Spirit) is with him; 
and when evil Thoughts ariſe in bis Heart, then 
tbe Angel of Tniquity, (that is, ſome evil Spirit) 
tempts him: Which perhaps is no more than 
what all Chriſtians believe. So that Cotelerius 
in his Notes upon the Place, might have ſpared 
the Pains of proving other Fathers to have been 
of the ſame Opinion with Hermas, till he had 
ſhown that theſe words do neceſſarily fignify 

that Hermas himſelf was of that Opinion. 
That Hermas by allowing but One Repentance 
for great and ſcandalous Crimes, favours the 
Novatians, whoſe Hereſy conſiſted in allowing 
no other Repentance at all, than that of Bep- 
ti/m, is ſo far from being true, that he in ex- 
preſs words oppoſes his One Repentance to Bap- 
_ tiſm, and ſays more for the Validity and Effi- 
„ cacy 


0 ay] 


and in all the 
— * 


claims with all imaginable 04 00 — fi ſcriptu- 

terneſs againſt this Beek for ra Paſtorig, 1 4 — 

that very Reaſon, bocauſe 5 lien 

was more favourable than an * 2 — 

ans, Book then extant; in ipla, inde porous ſociorum 
Repentance to Adul- Ds Padicicia, 

—— Tert Baptiſm, which the en 129d, ot 

Novatians denied. 

That this Book favours Monkiſo Solitude, is 

alſo ſo far from being true, that on the con- 

trary it even expreſsly allows T Second Mar- + Man 

riages, which was more than moſt Writers of 4er. 4. 

that Age were willing to do. 

ys So far is this Writer from eftablich- 

ing bs Dodrine of Purgatory, that there is 

not one Syllable about it in the whole Book: 

All the Places where he ſpeaks of Mens Un- 

dertaking many Hardſhips,” and ſo purging _ 

themſel ves — their Sins, being as plainly Y 

meant of the Penances to be gone through, ac- £2 

cording to the then eſtabliſhed las 2 

the — as it is pofiible for any | 

_ ſſed by words. 

| The Epiſtle of Barnabas was very moch 

— among the Antients: And though, 

2 

ſome Krange egorical Interpreta- 

tions, of, ipture yet he that conſiders how 

much that manner of Interpretation was anti- 

ontly —— r aan in their Tae 
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and how many important Truths were that 
way conveyed, ſo that the Apoſtles themſelves 
in their arguing with the Jews did often make 
uſe of it, as we ſee in their” uneontroverted 
Writings; I ſay whoſoever conſiders theſe things, 
will rather chuſe modeſtly to ſuſpend his Judg- 
ment, than raſhly to upbraid this Author with 
the Terms of fooliſh and ridiculous. 

And as to his ſaying that be Apoſtles before 
their Converſion were the greateſt Sinners in Na- 
ture ; this does not at all rob us'of the Argu- 
ment wwe uſe to draw from tbeir Integrity and Sim- 
plicity againſt Inſidell. For ſuppoſing them to 

have been never ſo wicked, were they the leſs 
Simple and Nliterate for that? Or is their Wick- 
edneſs before their Converſion any way incon- 
ſiſtent with their Integrity after it? But be- 
ſides, theſe Words might be ſpoken with rela- 
tion to ſuch Sins, as though very great in them- 
ſelves, yet fincere - and well-meaning Men 
might be guilty of in Go v as St. 
Paul ſays of himſelf, that before his Conver- 
ſion he was the chief of Sinners, in reſpect of 
his blaſpheming Chriſt and perſecuting Chriſti- 
ans even to Death, for Chriſt's ſake. 
In ſhort, though it muſt after all be confeſt, 
that the Authors of theſe Writings uſed a 
plain, popular, and unpolite Stile; that they 
were guilty of ſome Miſtakes, in things where- 
in the whole World at that time erred with 
them; (for which Mr. T. is pleaſed to ſtile 
them Ignorant;) and that they delivered divers 
things, which though very agreeable to the 
Strictneſs of their Diſeipline in the Primitive 
Church, yet the preſent Times will not ſo well 
bear; (for which Mr. 7. calls them Superſti li- 
aut; Though I ſay, all this muſt be granted; 
6-446 1 La pet 
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yet fince in the Matter of theſe. Wri-: 
is ſuch, that not er thought 

fit to cite them in their Books and read them 
in their Churches, but alſo the Learnedeſt and 

moſt Judicious Criticks of our own times, as 
well Laicks as thoſe of the Clergy, have re- 

ceived them as genuine, and recommended 

them as containing the true and pure Faith of 

Chriſt ; I cannot but think that the very great 

Scorn and Contempt, wherewith Mr. T. hath 

thought ſit to treat them, is a very bold aſ- 

ſuming to himſelf, and undervaluing the Judg- 

ment of the greateſt Men both of the Antient 

and Modern Church, and conſequently a Re- 

flexion upon our Religion its ſelf ; and that 

after all, we have very good Reaſon, as well as 


"oy at nap ough not to receive 
theſe Writings as of the ſame Authority with 
the Canonical Books of the New Teſtament, 
yet to pay them a proportionable Veneration, 

th with reſpect to the Auibors, and to the 
Writings themſelves. 


III. Thirdly, Neither the Belief of the Ge- 
nuineneſs of theſe Writings, nor the Reſpect 
paid to them as ſuch, does in the leaft dimi- 
niſh from the gr of the New Teſtament, 
or tend to make the Number of the Canonical 
Books uncertain or precarious. 1 

This is the Difficulty, on which Mr. T. 
ſeems particularly to inſiſt, as if it were impoſ- 
ſible for thoſe who believe the Genuineneſs of 
theſe Writings to give any tolerable Reaſon 
why they do not admit them into the Canon of 
the New Teſtament, as well as ſeveral. others, 
which are now received i And therefore I 1 

et ae H h 2 | all 


efeffions on that” Part | 
ſhall endeavour to be ſome hat more exact and 
particular in giving an Anſwer te it. 


1. Firht then, Though we have great Reaſon | 
co belteve theſe Books "ro be Genaine, yet have "'L 
we not the ſame Certainty of it, as we have 
of the Genuineneſs of the Books received into 
the Canon of the New Teſtament. The Books 
of the New Teſtament, as it might be pro ved 
of every one of them particularly, "wire re- 
ceived at their firſt coming forth as bein 
written by Divine Infpitation, and were oted 
as ſuch by Trenæns an others of the Antienteſt 
Fathers: And — upon occaſton of fome 
Difpures that aroſe afterwards among Chriſtians, 
the Authority of ſome few of thoſe Books 
came to be ealled in Queſtion; (not to ſpeak 
at preſent of thofe Hereticks, the Cerinibians, 
Martionites, Manichets, and others, who re- 
jected whatſoever made againft their abſurd 
inions;) yet thoſe tere * CO 
were ſo far "ad being (as B ſely af- 
ſerts) rejected a long time by all Celtics ag Fla 
with univerſal Conſent, that even thoſe Books 
were not only he t entire from the Beginning, 
t ( as Each expreſsly teſ- 
& bs hes „ rifles) were ® owned by moft 
re a Doctors of the Church, and 
$0 rd CAXANTIES 1X0 YV/YWT KO- 
tins. Eig. l. 3. e. 27. were all along read together 
Ilirgs de, cn ii with the other Scriptures 3 and 
"6 ; hg _— ms at laſt, upon the and ex- 
3 — FAN _ act Examination of all Cir- 
#9. lib. 3. c. 3. cumſtances, the Matter being 
put out of Queſtion , the 
were Mandan received, as Den thoſe 
S wire they” were Sed be mt 
by all other Chriſtian Churches, into the _ 
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e Seripture; and ſo have been continued ever 
fince by univerſal Conſent, and by the uninter- 
— — Succeſſion of Chriftians in all Ages. 


Fr ing of, that which is the leaſt controverted, 
viz, the Epiftle of Clemens, was for many Ages 


its appearing again, the beſt Criticks in the 
W thought they had good Reaſon to pro- 
nounee it Genuine ; yet they could not be ſo 
fore that it was free from Corruption and In- 
terpolation, as we are of thoſe Writings which 
were never loſt. And now this Argument is 
of liar Force againſt Mr. T. For if he 
thinks, as he fays, that he can with all the eaſe 


in — rove theſe Writings ſpurious; 
( which notwithſtanding his vain boaſt, he will 


never be able to perform ;) he may at leaſt al- 
low thoſe, who do not doubt but they are Ge- 
nuine, yet not to advance them above their 
own Rank, and place them among thoſe which 
by the Univerſal Church have been received into 
the Canon of the New Teſtament. 


2. Secondly, Though the Matter of theſe 
Writings be ſuch, as that they do therefore de- 
ſerve it Veneration and Reſpect; yet 
is there plainly ſomething humane, ſomething 
of infirmity, ſomething of fallibility in them, 
for which they are with all Reafon thought in- 


feriour to the Writings of the Apoſtles. And 


this Argument is alfo peculiarly ſtrong againſt 
Mr. T. For if he thinks, as he ſays, that he 
can with all the eaſe in the World ſhew the 
8 and Superſtition of the Authors bf 

eſe Writings ; well may he allow thofe, who 
iv far differ from him in this, as to think they 
7 5 deſerve 

4 


1 ereas of thoſe Writings which we are now 


thought to be utterly loſt : and though upon 
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i deſerve the high Character of Primitive, Holy; 
and Apoſtolical Men, yet not to "x agg to 
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equal them with the Apoſtles themſelves. 

3. Thirdly, When we have made the beſt 
Judgment of things, that we can poſſibly at 
this diſtance of Time, we cannot after all but 
pay ſome Deference to the Judgment of the 
Antients, eſpecially when aſſembled in a Coun- 
eil; and allow them to judge ſomewhat better 
in the Ages next after our Saviour, what 
Writings were of Authority to be made the 
Standard and Rule of Faith, than we can after 
Seventeen Hundred Vears: Eſpecially ſince of 
the doubted Books, which were ſometime read 


promiſcuouſly with the uncontroverted, it is 
plain they received ſuch only into the Canon, 


whoſe Stile, and Matter, and Agreement with 


the reſt of the Apoſtolical Writings, do ſuf- 


ficiently prove them to have Judged wiſely and 
upon good Grounds. But this 
no force with Mr, T. | 


4. Fourthly, Therefore, and which is a dire& 
Deciſion of this Queſtion, I add, that the true 
Reaſon why ſuch a certain and determinate 
Number of Writings are received as the Canon 
of Scripture, that is, as an Authoritative Rule 
of Faith and Manners, is becauſe they were 
<ritten by the Apoſtles themſelves (who are ac- 


knowledged to have been guided by an infalli- 


ble Spirit,) or which is all one, were difated, 
reviewed and approved by them or ſome of them, 
All the Books of the New Teſtament, except 
the Goſpels of St. Mark, and St. Luke, and 


the As of the Apoſtles, are therefore received 


as Canonical, becauſe the Church upon un. 
| | 1 doubted 


rgument is of 
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doubted Grounds believes them to be written 
immediately by the Apoſtles themſelves; and theſe 
three Books are therefore received as Canoni- LY 
cal likewiſe, becauſe we believe them to have 55 
„ + been difatad, reviewed and approved by ſome | 
of "the Apoſtles. And this is a plain and direct 3 
Reaſon, though Mr. T. is ſo modeſt to ſay be pag. 4% | 
never beard of it, why the Writings of St. | 5 
Mart and Luke, who were only Companions 
of the Apoſtles, are received among the Ca- 
nonical Writings of the Apoſtles; and yet the 
Ejpiſtles of C and Barnabas, who were 
Fellow-Labourers with the Apoſtles, are not. 
And that this is indeed the true Reaſon, why 
ſome Books are received as of infallible Au- 
thority, and others not; may be ſufficiently 
proved to any unprejudiced Perſon, from what 
we find in the Antients concerning this Matter. 
. That all Books acknowledged to be written by the 
| Apoſtles, were always received as of unqueſtionable 
Authority, is evident. The Queſtion concerning 
any doubted Book, being not whether the 
Writing of an Apoſtle ſhould be received as | 
of good Authority or not, but whether that 3 
Writing ſaid to be an Apoſtle's, was indeed 4 
the Writing of him whoſe Name it bore. That _ 
the' Reaſon why-the Writings of St. Mark and 
St. Luke were always received as of certain Au- 
thority, was not becauſe they were Contempo- 
raries with the Apoſtles, (for ſo were Clemens, © | 
and Hermas, and Barnabas, ) but becauſe their © 
Writings were particularly approved and“ au- | 
thorized by the Apoſtles, is plain from Euſe- 1 
bius ; who tells us expreſsly that St. Peter received l 
and approved the Goſpel of  .,  , 4% 
Se. Mark, and that * it wa „er w, deb. 


this Approbation that authorized e 15: 


33g As * 
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_  Reftetions on that Par 
it to be received by the hes 


In like manner, * 
Jahn reviewed all the & 
and confirmed the Truth of t 


dard ac au ui aucun, 4 
2 abet iriver vf e. |. 3. 
. what St. Mark wrote, was dic- 
arcus diſcipulus & in- 9 
* Petri, ad a Petro an- tated by St, Peter 5 and chat 
nunciata erant, edidit. 3 cap. toe Ge, of St. 1 Was 
1. | age, Trunſcript of $4. Pants 
Luca auli qu 

able ones Faber. Preaching : St. Paul bimfelf 
lium in Libro condidit. 1kid. Plainly refers to it, 1 Cor xv. 
| 36, Where declaring unto the 
+ Corinthians the Goſpel which. he had before 
| Preached, he puts them in mind bow that 
:briſt roſe from | the Dead according to the Scrip- 
tures, and that be was ſeen of Cepbas, &c. which 
appearance of our Saviour to Peter, is no where 
mentioned but in St. Luke's Golpel, Luke XXIV, 

34. 
"And ia the firſt Epiſtle to Timothy v, 16. he 


; 1 2 it with the expreſs Title, of Scripture 3 
be Sc 


bis Hire; which words are no 20s 9 * 
Scripture, but in St. Lukes Goſpel, Lalo x. 7. 

So that it is not without great Reaſon, 
Learned Men have judged & to be St. Luke's 
Goſpel, which the Apoſtle calls bis own Ce, 
pel, 2 Tim. ii. 8, and elſewhere. And then 
— the Afs of the Apoſtles, it is plain they are 
* Baron. an Account of St, PauPs Travels, * written 
ad ann. 61. before his Death; ſo that they are with all rea- 
ſon belieyed to have been approved by him; 
and if Lee — not, — 2 

ejus operis cujus TewTey 


. 1 with wich dle ger Arp Tay St. 22 
— _—— E they were CEOS 
Evangelio divulſerunt, —— viewed by St. — cogrte 


+ Sunt enim Acta urg being 
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Irenæus likewiſe tells us, + - 4 


ripture ſaith, The: Labuurer is worthy of 
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with it, and their Authority commodius viſum, ob loco- 
was hardly ever, that I know] dum facilierem enpeditiorem. 
of alt 4; , Ri que invicem comparationem, 

T, ＋ ed in queition by — he Evangelitias feparato. codice | 
but Marcion the Heretick. compfecti. & ab ARtis ſecer- 


N Laſtly; That no other Books, nere. Dodwell. Difſertat. «. 


2 in Irenaum. 
however written by the Contem- Vid. Tirtul!. adverſus 


Foraries of the Apoſtles, were Marcion. lib. 5. ſub initio. 
received by the 9 — as of : 
infallible and ueciſive Authority in Matters of 

Pute is evident, Euſcbius tells us exprefsly 
that the Authority of the Epiſtle to the He- 5 
brews was queſtioned by ſome, not becauſe 
they doubted whether it was written in the 
op. | Age of the Apoſtles," (for that they could 
ch not, ) but 7 becauſe the | 
re Church of Rome thought it t Toi Dia rw aG E- 
v. not to be written by St. 4%, 57 e e, e 
Pail. The Paſtor of Hermas {rip biwmrry. lib. 3. 
alſo (as | the fame Author cap. 3- Eo 
tells us) was eſteemed ſo. 4 idem ibidem. 
much as to be read publickly TS 
in Churches, and yet never received as of in- 
fallible Authority: Nay Origen goes farther, 
and thinks it to be not only a 
uſeful Book, but written! * Quz ſeriptura vald mi. 
even with ſome Degree of In- hi utilis videtur, &, ut puto, 
ſpiration; and yet f impoſes as * 
it not upon any one to be re- + Si cui tamen Scriptura * 
ceived as Scripture. illa recipienda videtur. Ori- 
In like manner the Epiſtle ge». Hom. 8. in Num. 
of Clemens, though the moſt | jj 
unqueſtioned Piece in all Antiquity, and (as 3 
Euſebius ſtiles it) | e nÞg nary, yet it a 3. 
is by the ſame Author ' elſewhere reckoned v 5, 6. 
. among the Yvon gs Pieces: that is, as c. 13. 
0telerius well obſerves, not that any one doubt- 
ed off its Genuineneſs 4 Excellency, but _ 

I that 
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Some Neffection vn that Part 
that they would not reckon it among the Books 
vi; Sung yore to which Euſebius there oppoſes it. 
The Truth is, the unqueſtioned Works of | 
the Apoſtles were not antiently (as Mr. Dod- [ 
well confeſſes) kept in adiſtint Book from the IN * 4 
Apocryphal, but read and cited promiſcuouſly 
with the Works of their immediate Succeſſors: ( 
But then it is alſo certain, that as the unqueſ- C 
tioned Works of the Apoſtles, whenever wy t 
were cited, were looked upon by all as infal- t 
lible and deciſive; ſo the other Pieces, whilſt y 
they were quoted and urged. by ſome, might as b 
freely be denied or not yielded to by others. a 
i Vainly therefore doth Mr. T. object, That al 
of 
C 


they who beleeve the Epiſtle ef Clemens and the 
| reſt to be genuine, cannot give any reaſon, why they 
do not admit it into the Canas of Scripture, And 
as falſely does he inſinuate, that the Eftabliſh- 
ment of that Canon is uncertain and precari- 
ous. Could it be proved, That the Epiſtles of to 
James, and of Peter, and of Jude, or any of H 
them, were not written by thoſe whoſe Names Ve, 
they bear; we ſhould indeed be obliged to re- 
ject them: And could the Preaching and Re- Ire, 
.  -velation of Peter be proved to be genuine, we Cle 
ſhould be obliged: to receive them into the Jer 
Canon of the New Teſtament. But ſo far is 
ir from being true, That the Preaching and 
Revelation of Peter were ſo received the 
+ - -Antients, as by more than a Parity of Reaſon, 
to claim Admiſſion into the Canon with his fe- 
- cond Epiſtle, and the reſt of the ſome time 


3 gqueſtioned Books, that on the contrary theſe 
Pieces ( beſides the Arguments t nat may be 
+, drawn from the Writings themuelyes ) were 
received by ſo few of the Antients, as to 
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makes * Eyſebius think, ( tho? 
in that indeed he was miſ- 
taken, ) that they were never 
a "= by any.of the Antients 
nnn 


"What My. hap avi 
ouſly urged. about the Diviſi- 


ons among the Fathers, and 


their want of Exactneſs in 

their Reaſonings, I ſuppoſe will not move thoſe, 
who know that Truth is nevertheleſs ſuch for . _ 
being ſurrounded with a Multitude of 'Errors z . 
and that Men did not then write in a Nice ü 
and  Scholaſtick Way, but in a 
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oy 


lite Stile, mixing-Arguments, Stmilitudes, and ; 
firations promiſcuouſly, which is the way 


ntor, Gr. 
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2 repreſenting things popularly, and to mean 


I have endeawoured to give a ſhort Anfiver 


to the Difficulties which Mr. T. has with great 
Freedom propoſed: Hoping that what I have here 


very briefly and with Submiſſion hinted, may give 
occaſion to ſome abler and more learned Pen, 10 
treat of this Matter with that Largeneſs and 
Clearneſs, with which ſo great a Point well de- 


ſerves io be handled, 


YOURS. 
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